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Art. I—NEW YORK CITY A FIELD FOR CHURCH WORK. 


(1.) Population of the United Slates in 1860; Compiled from 
the original returns of the Eighth Census, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior. By Josern C. G. 
KENNEDY, Superintendent of Census. 1864. Washing- 
ton: 4to. pp. 694. 


(2.) Nineteenth Annual Report of the Executive Committee of 
the Prison A ssociation of New York. Albany: 1864. 8vo. 
pp. 512. 


(3.) Fourth Annual Report of the Commissioners of Public 
Charities and Correction, New York City, for the year 1863. 
New York: 1864. 8vo. pp. 198. 


WE commence with the proposition that the City of New 
York is, at the present time, one of the most important fields 
of missionary labor in the world ; and that to the Christians of 
the City it presents claims upon their attention of the most 
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immediate and imperative character. Cities always, from the 
first planting of the Christian Church, have been the first 
fields to be occupied. It was so with the Apostles ; as the 
writings of the New Testament, and the History of the Primi- 
tive Church, clearly show. This universal fact in the Early 
Church, had its foundation in the soundest reason. Large 
Cities were first Christianized, nut merely because the greatest 
number of souls could there be reached with the same expend- 
iture of effort, though this is a consideration not to be lost 
sight of, but because Cities and large towns are of necessity 
centres and sources of moral influence. Civilization is there 
more perfectly developed. Art, Science, Literature, Com- 
merce, Wealth, gather around them their representatives ; com- 
binations and concentrations of power are formed to a degree 
which is impossible in sparser neighborhoods. The City of 
New York, the great Commercial Metropolis as it is, is be- 
coming more and more such a great fountain of literary and 
social influence. Its Libraries, endowed by the wealth of its 
princely merchants, its Galleries of Art, its unrivalled facili- 
ties of speedy intercourse with the Old World, its numerous 
Associations for Scientific and other purposes, and the great 
numbers of educated men who are, of necessity, thus brought 
into close relations—all these, give to such a City an import- 
ance not to be measured by its numerical population. 

Moral character is more perfectly developed in our large Cit- 
ies, than in the country ; and this is true, emphatically, of the 
City of New York. A provincial City may still have its pro- 





vincial and traditionary restraints. There is almost nothing of 


that here. The City is cosmopolitan, and individuals exhibit 
and develop a marked individuality and intensity of character. 
The good are very good. Virtue, piety, by constant attri- 
tion, shine in their own beautiful lustre. The bad are as bad 
as their own evil instincts and the most powerful temptations 
can make them. Character is positive. Men think, and feel, 
and act, with spontaneity and earnestness. 

Hence, we say, first Christianize our Cities and large towns. 
Seize them and hold them for Christ and the Church. Make 
them the depositories and sources of healthful influences ; let 
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them radiate into the surrounding country, and as far as their 
power for good or for evil extends, a pure and positive Christ- 
ianity, and half the work of saving the country is already 
done. On the other hand, let these be the fountain-heads of 
moral corruption, let Art, and talent, and taste, and culture, | 
and strong intellectual activity, and high social position, be 
poisoned and perverted into infidel and anti-Christian weapons 
against the Gospel and the Church of Christ, and the work of 
sapping and undermining the Gospel in the country will go on 
with a power which we may in vain attempt to resist. 

We propose now to exhibit something of the work to be 
done by the Church in this City. The population of New 
York City at this time, according to the most careful estimate, 
is over one million of souls. It is put down at that number 
by the Census Bureau at Washington. This exceeds the pop- 
ulation of any one of twenty-three out of the thirty-four United 
States. Within a radius of ten miles from the City, including 
the shores of Long Island, Staten Island, and New Jersey, 
there are nearly half a million of people more, all identified 
closely with the city, and for the purposes for which we write, 
really forming a partofit. There is also, at all times, a float- 
ing population in the city, estimated at from fifty to one hun- 
dred thousand, subject, meanwhile, to all its moral influences, 
and bearing into all the country, and throughout the world, the 
fruits of its moral and religious character. So that it is safe 
to say, that the City of New York, with its immediately sur- 
rounding neighborhood, comprises a population of a million 
and a half of souls. 

This population is, in a very marked degree, representative 
of the nationalities and peoples of the earth. In 1860, the 
National Census put the population of New York City at 
813,699. Of these, there were reported born in the United 
States, 429,952; born in Foreign countries, 383,747. Of 
these, there were natives of Ireland, 203,740; of Germany, 
119,984 ; of England and Scotland, 36,257 ; of France, 8,074; 
and of other Nations, 15,692. Among these latter, are natives 
of Canada, Nova Scotia, West Indies, Italy, Prussia, Austria, 
Poland, Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, Wales, Spain, Den- 
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mark, Russia, Belgium, Bavaria, Greece, Mexico, Sandwich 
Islands, China, Asia and Africa, and South America. In this 
light, the City of New York presents one of the most exten- 
sive Missionary fields in the world. A true, genuine Christian 
love surely will not neglect to care for these multitudes, who 
are brought by Providence to our own doors. If we have not 
faith and love enough to convert them here, shall we be any 
more successful amid the moral darkness of their own native 
lands? There may be more of sentiment and romance about 
a Foreign Mission ; yet, as the stream never rises above the 
fountain, so the amount of Christianity at home, may fairly 
be looked upon as the measure of its missionary successes 
abroad. 

In the classification made in 1860, as just given, there is 
put down as “ foreign-born,” nearly one half of the popula- 
tion of the City. With the vast immigration which has been 
going on, and especially within the last few months, the ratio 
of foreign population has been rather increased than dimin- 
ished. It is believed that, within the present year, at least 
three hundred thousand foreigners will have arrived at this 
port; which is nearly double the number of the previous year.* 

Of this foreign immigration, we may put down more than 
one half as from Ireland, over one fifth from Germany, about 
one ninth from England, and the remainder from the several 
countries which we have named above, constituting more than 
thirty distinct nationalities. Yet this does not exhibit the 
real character of the population of the city. The immediate 
descendants of many of the “ foreign born,” are, and remain, 
almost as thoroughly isolated from the country of their adop- 


* The Annual Report of the Commissioners of Emigration, which has just been 
sent in to the Legislature, shows that the whole number of passengers landed at 
this port during the year 1863, was 194,377. Of these, 37,533 were citizens, or 
persons not subject to bonds or commutation; and 156,844 were aliens, for whom 
commutation was paid, or bonds executed, showing an increase in alien emigrants 
of 80,538 over 1862; 81,531 over 1861 ; 51,680 over 1860; 77,522 over 1859; 72,255 
over 1858; and 26,929 less thanin 1857; whilst the proportion to the average of 
former years, since 1847, is 8,655 less. 

Of these emigrants, 92,157 were from Ireland, 35,002 from Germany, 18,757 from 
England, and 10,928 from other countries. 
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tion, we mean from the genius and spirit of its institutions, 
as if they still resided in a foreign land. Especially is this 
true of the Irish population ; the policy of whose Priests it is, 
and persisted in most determinedly, to perpetuate the despot- 
ism of Caste, and to prevent the Irish from merging into our 
American nationality. Whether Romanism can bear free ven- 
tilation in this land of open Bibles, and Free Schools, and a 
free Press, we leave for its Priests to answer; but the danger 
to be apprehended from popular outbreaks amid strong national 
prejudices, we saw something of, in the terrible Riots a year 
ago. Of the population of this City to be included under the 
“foreign-born,” and their immediate descendants, we suppose 
that one third or more are Irish, one quarter Germans, and 
nearly one quarter are of other nationalities ; so that conside- 
rably over one half of the people are really a foreign popula- 
tion. 

We come now to another point ; the spiritual destitution of 
the City. The number of Churches and Chapels of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in this City is sixty-three. Suppo- 
sing thirty-one of these Churches and Chapels to accommodate 


one thousand worshippers each, and thirty-two to accommo- 
date six hundred each, and we have, provided by the Church, 
accommodations for the worship of God to fifty thousand and 


eight hundred souls; leaving nine hundred and forty-nine 
thousand and two hundred persons, for whom she has made no 
provision. 
According to a late Report, the Romanists have thirty-one 
t=) ? . 
“Churches,” (of which six are for Germans,) and sixty-four 
Ministers in the City ; the Presbyterians have fifty-five ; the 
J? dv © ? 
Dutch Reformed, twenty-two ; the Methodists, forty-one ; the 
? ny ; > . ? 
Baptists, thirty-three ; the Congregationalists, four; the 
I b d b rn] oD b b 
Friends, three ; the Unitarians and Universalists, six ; the 
b ? ? b 
Jews, twenty-four Synagogues ; and there are for Miscellane- 
ous Sects, sixteen buildings or Halls. Now, of these two 
hundred and thirty-five ‘‘ Churches” and ‘ Chapels,” &c., al- 
d ? ? 
lowing one hundred of them to accommodate one thousand 
persons each, and the remainder, half that number each, and 
the estimate is a large one, we have “ Church” accommoda- 
5 ? 
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tions of some sort, for one hundred and seventy-seven thou- 
sand and five hundred persons ; and still there are seven hun- 
dred and seventy-one thousand and seven hundred persons, in 
this Christian City of New York, for whom no provision to wor- 
ship Almighty God after any form has been made. After al- 
lowing all necessary deduction for the young, the aged, the 
sick, and the infirm, who cannot attend upon Public Worship 
if they would, still, the fact stares us in the face, that there 
are hundreds of thousands of persons in this City, to-day, who 
could not, even if disposed, worship at Christ’s Altars, in any 
form or manner whatever. 

We cannot specify all the distinct classes of persons who 
make up this large number. But among them, are families of 
respectable birth and education, and well disposed towards 
Christianity, yet with straitened means, who cannot afford 
to pay the prices of pews in the “‘ Churches” of the denomi- 
nations to which they belong, and who are growing up, and 
their families around them, utterly destitute of the Means of 
Grace, unknown to, and uncared for by, any professed Minis- 
ter of Jesus Christ. The number of such persons is fright- 
fully large, and is constantly increasing. 

There are, too, multitudes of young men, Clerks and Me- 
chanics, who have come to the City to “seek their fortunes,” 
for whose souls no one cares. It is not surprising that they 
soon become alienated from every thing that bears the name of 
Christianity ; and that they become the too ready victims of 
that bold, insidious Infidelity, which is planting its batteries 
all over the City ; and that, in such multitudes of instances, 
with no home sympathies or restraits to bear upon them, they 
are swept down into the vortex of temptation, sad wrecks of 
so many fond hopes and anticipations. 

There are, also, among these, hundreds of thousands of the 
spiritually destitute, the poor ; not the outcast poor, but those 
who, with the ordinary blessings of health, just manage to live 
from day to day ; who still cherish for themselves and their 
children some pride and self-respect ; who will not beg ; who 
suffer everything but death before they will receive the slight- 
est assistance ; and to whom a Missionary of Christ, equal to 
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his work, would be indeed an angel of mercy. And then, there 
are the utterly destitute, foreigners and natives, multitudes of 
them Protestants, to whom the Minister of Christ could and 
should give relief, both for body and soul. 

There is another feature of the destitution of this City, 
which deserves special attention. The City Inspector’s Report, 
for Jan. 12, 1863, says, that there are six thousand families 
living in underground cellars, numbering in all eighteen thou- 
sand persons ; and another authority puts this underground 


population at twenty-five thousand.* It needs no very vivid 


imagination to people these subterranean dens, shut out from 
light, and from circulation of air, fetid and damp from the 
rains and the tides, with the victims of wretchedness and crime 
of the most appalling character. 

Not so bad as this, but still fruitful in misery and social 
evil, is the condition of what is termed “‘ tenement life.” Mr. 
Delavan, the City Inspector, tells us, that there are numerous 
tenement houses in the City, each containing from forty to 
eighty families. And a still later authority, Mr. Ballard, Re- 
cording Secretary of the Prison Association of New York, 
says that 


“ More than one-half of our entire population dwell in crowded tene- 
ment houses, erected and arranged to hive from four, to one hundred and 
twenty-five families, averaging five persons to each family. A single 
house of this class in Cherry street, shelters some five hundred indi- 
viduals. In one ward, the Seventeenth, there are upwards of 1,200 
tenement houses, occupied by over 10,000 families, embracing a total 
of 51,000 persons. In this city there are 14,000 houses, averaging 
six families, or thirty individuals, to each. 


A writer, familiar with life in New York, says :— 


“The tenement house system in New York continues to grow worse 
rather than improve. One building, with sixty-eight rooms, contains 
seventy families, of two hundred and eighty children and adults.” 

Mr. Halliday, in his ‘‘ Life among the Poor,” states, that in 1856, 
“there were one hundred and sixty: nine houses, containing fourteen fam- 
ilies each ; two hundred and eighty-nine houses, containing sixteen fam- 
ilies each ; one hundred and sixty houses, containing twenty families 
each ; twenty- -six nounes, containing heute -six families each; one 


*F. W. Ballard’s Ad lress before the Young Men’s Christian Association, April 
27, 1863. 
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house, containing eighty-seven families, and one, with ninety-four fam- 
ilies.” 

The effect of such an over-crowded population, not only 
upon health and comfort, but upon the morals of the people, 
is not a matter of conjecture. In this City, as in the Cities of 
Europe, it is found to be one of the most fruitful sources of 
social corruption and degradation. 

There is still another class of persons in the population of 
this City, too important to be omitted in describing the work 
to be done by the Church. We refer to the numbers of va- 
grant children, truants, who are growing up entirely destitute 
of all right mental and moral instruction. Their entire igno- 
rance of the simplest truths of Christianity, seems almost in- 
credible. They attend no Public School, they never enter a 
Christian Church. They are often shrewd, sharp and cunning 
to a high degree. They are, usually, the offspring of parents 
who have gone down to premature graves, the victims of vice 
and debauchery ; or their parents are in the Prisons and pub- 
lic Hospitals of the City ; or, they are abandoned by parents 
already sunk in degradation, and lost to shame. These va- 
grants hang about our thoroughfares, hotels, wharves, and 
docks, by day and by night ; they are now the petty thieves of 
the City, and are fast ripening for a career of the most daring 
criminality. Dr. Hartley, in the Nineteenth Report of the 
“¢ Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor,” esti- 
mates the number of these vagrant children in the City, in 
1860, as not less than forty thousand. 

Included in the population of New York, there is another 
class of persons who deserve special recognition. There are 
here, great numbers of Foreign Protestants ; certain portions 
of whom have a special claim on the Church’s attention. These 
are the better class of Germans, not as yet poisoned with Ger- 
man Infidelity ; desirous of assimilating to American habits 
and institutions ; many of them are well educated, and, as a 
class, they are honest, industrious, economical, and are rapidly 
rising into social respectability. In many respects, the Church 
is specially and peculiarly adapted to their wants and tastes ; 
and yet, she has only one Church for them all, while the Meth- 
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odists are exhibiting active sympathy, and making vigorous 
exertions in their behalf, and with considerable success. 

Besides these, however, there is another class. Protestant 
Irish abound in the City. How numerous they are, we have 
no means of knowing. But the late Census of Ireland, for 
1861, just published, reveals the fact, that from those Coun- 
ties where the Irish Church Missions have been most success- 
ful, many of these converted Romanists are all the while leay- 
ing for our shores. How is the Church receiving them ? 
They are strangers to the Church as planted in this country. 
They fall, naturally, among the Irish Romanists, and their 
Priests hope, and are attempting here, to recover the ground 
which they are rapidly losing in Ireland. Facts which have 
incidentally come to our knowledge lead us to believe that 
thereis an amount of deception, and in some instances of 
bitter persecution practised, which would not be ventured upon 
if the Church was awake to her duty. Now and then these 
people stray into the galleries of our Churches, or into the 
‘free seats” near the stairs ; but will they always be contented 
with these ‘‘ crumbs from the Master’s table ?” 

In naming the various classes of the spiritually destitute in 
the City, there is one other, perhaps the most hopeless, the 
most utterly beyond all approach. They are the pariahs, the 
scullions of the City, who seem to live no where, and yet, at cer- 
tain hours, are found everywhere. They are rag-pickers and 
bone-gatherers, &c., &c. ; they are to be numbered by the thou- 
sands, men, women and children, astir in the morning, with their 
dog-carts and bags, while nine-tenths of the City are buried 
in sleep. Some of these people, it is said, amass considerable 
wealth ; but they are so completely outside the reach of all 
Christianizing and civilizing influences, that, for the present 
at least, the Church may perhaps pass them by. 

Thus far we have been describing the spiritual destitution of 
the City of New York. But this is not all. There isa still 
darker shade to be drawn to this picture, if we would see, in 
its reality, the work now before the Church. Loathsome, in some 
of its aspects, as the view is, of this festering mass of physical 
and moral putrefaction, we have no right to turn away from it, 
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and “‘ pass by on the other side.” The description shall be as 
hurried and brief as possible. We are now to speak of Crime, 
and the Sources of Crime, in New York City. 

First of all, we name Sabbath-breaking. We name it first, 
because it certainly is one of the first in magnitude, and be- 
cause it underlies, and is the cause of, or leads to, nearly all 
the others. We are not writing here upon the sanctity and 
binding obligation of the Christian Sabbath ; but we do say 
that we have a right to be amazed at the ground which has 
been taken, by some professedly Christian teachers, upon this 
subject. Deny the moral character and perpetual obligation 
of the Christian Sabbath! As well deny the moral character 
and perpetual obligation of either of the other Commandments 
of the Decalogue. The Christian Sabbath, with all the ap- 
pointments, and sanctions, and associations which cluster 
around it, lies at the very foundation of all public and private 
virtue ; and hence the destitution of Churches of which we 
have spoken, where the holy solemnities of the Sabbath may 
be observed, is one of the main causes of the abounding crim- 
inality of the City. As an illustration of the extent to which 
this Holy Day is profaned, we take the following from a Mon- 
day Morning Newspaper, during the last winter :-— 

“The lovely temperature of the weather yesterday, and the splen- 
did condition of the ice, induced the people to pay a visit to the Park 
in unusual numbers. The estimate of the park authorities is, that be- 
tween ninety and a hundred thousand persons were on and around the 
ponds during the day, and had moonlight skating been allowed, it was 
supposed that even Christmas Day might have been outdone, as far as 
the numbers of visitors were concerned. 

“ The managers of the Third, Sixth and Seventh avenue lines doub- 
led the number of their cars, after five o’clock in the evening, the two 
former lines running on minute headway time; but in spite of this 
precaution, the cars were perfectly jammed with the persons wishing to 
get down town.” 

The Commissioners of the Central Park, in their last An- 
nual Report, speak particularly of the great numbers of per- 
sons, pedestrians, and on horseback, and in carriages, who ha- 
bitually visit the Park on the Lord’s Day. But this is only 
one illustration. Let any one pass through certain portions 
of the City, on the afternoon or evening of Sunday, and he will 
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find the low Theatres, the Music Saloons, the vile Dance 
Houses, the Public Gardens, the Lager Beer shops, open in 
great numbers, and men, women and children flocking in crowds 
iato these haunts of amusement and dissipation and vicious 
indulgence. Even on Broadway, our great thoroughfare, al- 
though as yet the larger Theatres do not open their doors on 
Sunday, yet there are numbers of Drinking, Dancing, and 
Music Saloons, brilliantly lighted up on the evening of that 
day ; and the Police Reports, as published from time to time, 
reveal the scenes of vice and criminality which are there enact- 
ed. It may be said, that all this is in gross violation of Law, 
and that the public authorities of the City are a remedy ade- 
quate to the removal of the evil. Go to them, it will be said, 
with your complaints. But here we reach the real difficulty. 
What relief may be expected from that source, when sixteen 
of the twenty-two Wards of the City are under the political 
control of Romanists and Infidels? The only remedy to be 
hoped for is, in gaining the hearts and consciences of the peo- 
ple themselves, through those Means of Grace and public Min- 
istrations which Christ hath appointed. Failing here, we fail 
utterly. 

Among the sources of Crime in this City, one of the most 
immediate and powerful is Intemperance. The Rev. Dr. 
Wines, Corresponding Secretary of the “ Prison Association of 
New York,” in the Report for 1863, just published, has gone 
minutely into an examination of the processes by which the 
criminals in the Prisons of this State have been led into overt 
acts of wickedness. The sixty County Jails of the State have 
been officially visited, and Reports made. In five of these, 
every one of the prisoners had been of intemperate habits. Of 
the others, it is believed that eleven-twelfths of the prisoners 
had been of the same character. “If it had not been for the 
grog-shops, I should never have been here,” is the stereotyped 
complaint which issues from almost every cell, and swells in 
melancholy chorus through all the corridors of our prisons, 
Mr. Beal, of the “ Prison Association,” says, in one of his Re- 
ports: “On this all-important subject of the cause of crime, 
your agent would beg leave to say, that after many years of 
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extensive observation with prisoners and of prison life, and of 
the multiplied paths which lead to disgrace and punishment, 
he knows of no habits, vices or indulgences, so detrimental to 
the body, mind, and soul, and producing so large an amount 
of physical, mental, and moral ruin, to the masses, as the use 
of alcoholic drinks.” And yet, the Commissioners of ‘ Public 
Charities and Correction” in the City of New York declare, in 
their Report just published, that there are eleven thousand of 
these “ grog-shops” in the City, which ‘make the corner of 
almost every street their location, and which are the founda- 
tion of almost all our human wretchedness and misery.” The 
Commissioners say :— 


“Tt is not true that the evil cannot or may not be abated. It is 
not true that any effort has been made to change this terrible evil, at 
all commensurate with its extent and importance. The numbers of 
vagrants are not fairly stated. ‘The statistics that we give, and the 
Courts furnish, show conclusively that ten thousand individuals make 
up the one hundred and thirty-nine thousand and fifty-seven cases ap- 
pearing in the reports. It is committing and re-committing, discharg- 
ing and re-discharging the identical prisoner, that makes up the formi- 
dable array of numbers that gives the sheriff his shillings, and adds 
a clerk here and a register there, to swell the patronage of politicians. 
It is this constant ebb and flow, between the vile haunts of the town 
and the Islands of the East River, of a distinct class of “Miserables,” 
that overcrowds our Station Houses and Courts, necessitating the 
multiplication of officials for the transaction of this anomalous ex- 
change brokerage in human misery. ‘These unfortunates come and go 
with unerring regularity, from the Police Office to the Island, from the 
Island to the rum shop, from the rum shop to the Station House, the 
City Mayistrate’s court, and.back to us again, within every two weeks 
of the year. What chance is there here for reform? What hope of 
conquering an appetite that compels them to live a besotted life, be- 
low the brutes, in the scale of social existence? No! Under the pres- 
ent infamous order of things, their only hope of escape from the depths 
of moral degradation to which they have fallen, is through the dark 
valley—how dark, alas, to them! And so they come to us, at last, to 
be laid away, ‘unwept, unhonored, and unsung,’ in the narrow pauper’s 
grave, among the unrecognized relies of that vast throng of unhappy 
beings who have gone the same sad road before.” 


Another source of moral corruption in this City is the The- 
atre. Weare not writing against the principle of theatrical 
representations. We are not denying that the Theatre might 
become, what its apologists claim, under proper control, a ter- 
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rible scourge to many of the social vices, and that it might 
elevate society by presenting the highest possible ideal of man- 
liness and social virtue. But we do affirm, that the Theatre 
in this City as it exists, is a School of Vice; that in its rep- 
resentations it panders to the worst passions of our nature ; 
that it draws around it, purposely, in its accessories and ap- 
pointments, the vilest of our species, and that it ministers to 
their depraved imaginations and appetites ; and that, by its 
own acknowledgment, it could not live in this City without 
their patronage. There are, in the City, at least a score of 
them, of one sort or another, from those, where the outward 
decencies and elegancies of speech, and costume, and attitude, 
present vice as an amiable weakness to be sympathized with, 
down to the representation of open, shameless sin. Yet, in 
each and all, the poison is always there, whether glossed and 
coated over, to engage the fancy, or presented to the depraved 
appetite in its own loathsome reality. Theatres, as they exist, 
blunt and sear the conscience ; defile the imagination ; famil- 
iarize the mind with immoral suggestions ; and their tendency 
is, as confessed again and again by the fascinated victim, to 
induce a disrelish and contempt for the sober realities of life, 
and to lead, in multitudes of instances, down, from one step 
to another, to the lowest depths of moral degradation. Many 
a@ young man, brought at last to the felon’s cell, has avowed 
that theatre-going marked his first deviation from the paths of 
virtue and honesty. The daily receipts of the Theatres of this 
City, of all grades, have been estimated at thirty thousand 
dollars ; amounting, at that rate, to one hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars per week ; and nine millions three hundred 
and sixty thousand dollars per annum. 

Another fruitful source of Crime in this City, is a Corrupt 
Press. Its productions range through every note in the scale 
of vice, from the vilest pictorial representations, which are 
hawked about the wharves, or vended secretly in the Hotels 
and at the corners of the Streets, up to the latest French Novel 
of Victor Hugo, which finds its way into the elegant boudoir 
of the marble palace. This same sort of literature, in another 
form, is sold by publishing houses which lay some claim to 

VoL. XVI. 16 
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respectability. We allude especially to French and German 
works, in the original and translated, fictitious and professedly 
scientific, utterly Atheistic, intensely bitter against Christian- 
ity, boldly defiant of the morality of the Gospel ; yet elegantly 
written, and often illustrated by the very best specimens of ar- 
tistic taste and beauty. Sach works, advertised in the papers 
of the day, are more extensively read by the youth of both 
sexes than is generally supposed. There is still another class 
of works, to be ranked under the name of “ Yellow Covered 
Literature,” more or less gross, according to the demand, sold 
covertly in our cities, and sent, under cover of the mail, into 
all the country, whose pages are full of the deadliest poison. 
These works breathe into the minds of those who read them 
impure imaginations and suggestions, and are exerting a terri- 
ble agency in corrupting the morals and ruining the character 
of the rising generation. To this same class belong those works 
of the “ Paul Clifford” and “ Jack Shepard” type, in which 
crime is made attractive to the young by the fascinating narra- 
tive of thrilling adventure. Again and again it has been di- 
vulged, that the private libraries of those who have been con- 
victed of crime and sent to our Prisons, have been made up of 
works of this class. Nor must we omit to mention, in this 
connection, the publication among us of German Newspapers, 
filled with German Infidelity and impiety, in their worst forms, 
the organs of ‘‘clubs” who meet on the Lord’s Day to discuss 
and propagate their atheistic and vandal theories of Society, 
Government, Property, Labor, &c. We have merely aimed, 
under this head, to show, as briefly as possible, what a power- 
ful agency the Press in this City is, as a source of Crime. 

In enumerating the agencies and instrumentalities of moral 
corruption in this City, we come at last to one which we must 
not pass wholly by ; and yet, it is one which we cannot ex- 
hibit in the disgusting and horrible reality in which it actu- 
ally exists. Of course we mean Licentiousness, The fright- 
ful and appalling ruin which this vice is working to the bodies 
and souls of our fellow-creatures, the misery, wretchedness and 
disease which it is entailing upon its victims, even to the third 
and fourth generations, the testimony of the most respectable 
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physicians among us, as to the alarming extent to which this 
evil prevails, viewed only in a physiological aspect, the deep 
criminality, the dark, deliberate guiltiness, which attaches to 
some who move in the highest social and religious circles, and 
receive the smiles and caresses of the pure and virtuous, and 
who yet deserve to be branded with deeper shame than that of 
the highwayman and the murderer—all this demands of Christ- 
jan men and women that no feeling of mere squeamishness or 
fulse delicacy, shall shut their eyes to the horrible reality of the 
evil itself. We know the difficulties in the way of arresting 
this evil. We know how hopeless is the prospect of interven- 
tion from civil legislation and legal process. We see no way 
which promises effectual reform, but in those instrumentalities 
which Christ hath committed to His Church to use. The 
Grace of the Christian Covenant, the power of Christian Nur- 
ture, the promised blessing of the Holy Ghost, in other words, 
the Church herself, entering, in all the reality and earnest- 
ness of faith, upon the labor which her Great Head entrusted 
to her,—here, and here alone is our remedy. Hospitals, and 


Retreats, and Homes, may mitigate somewhat the existing 
wretchedness, may soothe, and perhaps win back to Christ and 
to the paths of virtue, here and there, a sorrowing, broken 
heart. But they do not reach, nor essentially check the evil 
itself. 

As to the extent of this evil, in this City, we quote the tes- 
timony of one whom we have before cited :-— 


“There cannot be less than twenty-five thousand abandoned women, 
of all grades, inclusive of those who still wear the garb of social re- 
spectability, prosecuting their hellish trade, uninterruptedly, in New 
York. At all hours, in almost every street, in the elegant Broadway 
saloons, at the counters and show-rooms of the fashion-favored mer- 
chants, and on our most public promenades, these emissaries of Satan 
swarm, regardless alike of the frowns of the virtuous, and the curses 
of their victims. Though custom has sanctioned all this, and familiarity 
has hardened us into indifference, the subject assumes a serious aspect, 
as we consider that our sisters, our wives, our female friends, the stranger 
youth, and the virtuous of every age, who chance to walk our streets, 
must be brought into contact with these vicious characters at every 
turn, and almost everywhere. They are a moving pestilence, poison- 
ing the moral atmosphere, and polluting, by their presence, what else 
were fair, and lovely and innocent.—F’. W. Ballard’s Address, p. 13. 
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The ruinous consequences which God, in His Providence, 
has made attendant upon the violation of this one of His Com- 
mandments, may be seen in the Report of the Prison Associa- 
tion of New York, 1864 :— 


“Your committee visited the Is/and Hospital, a large edifice, prin- 
cipally appropriated to the reception and treatment of the elass of fe- 
males, largely abounding in this city, and well described in scriptural 
language as those ‘ whose feet go down to death; whose steps take 
hold on hell.’ 

The number admitted to the hospital, during the year, was 4,429. 
Here are seen the most frightful ravages of both body and mind, the 
consequence of gross and protracted violations of the 7th Command- 
ment. Here is beheld a picture of the dreadfully desvlating effects of 
immorality, which no imagination can conceive, and of the horrible 
abyss into which they plunge who lose their every sense of shame, 
and every principle of virtue, in the willful indulgence of illicit 
passion. 

The necessity for such an institution is the blackest stain upon the 
escutcbeon of humanity. But when it is remembered, that every in- 
mate of this hospital, and hundreds of others similarly affected, who 
do not seek refuge here, before yielding to the necessity of the treat- 
ment, have doubtless contaminated large numbers of the other sex; 
some idea may be had of the direful extent of this blood-poisoning, 
body-corrupting, and soul-destroying disease in the community at 
large; while, in the opinion of your committee, the principle upon 
which the inmates are received into this institutian, renders the com- 
mittee and the law particeps criminis, and | romoters of the very evil 
it is supposed to check. 

In former years, the mode of admission was principally by a magis- 
trate’s commitment, on confession, for a definite period, to the peniten- 
tiary as vagrants, and then as sick persons, they were transferred to 
the “penitentiary hospital,” where they remained under treatment 
until the expiration of their terms of sentence, when, whether wholly 
or partially cured, they were discharged, to resume their horrible voca- 
tion. It thus happened that in numerous cases, probably a majority, 
with the most loathsome and directly contagious disease still upon 
their persons, they went forth to ply their fearful trade. 

The system is now so far changed that the odium of vagraney or 
criminality no longer attaches, and these unfortunate females are ad- 
mitted to the city’s care simply as patients, upon application tothe 
“ Commissioners of Charities and Correction.” This is, therefore, 
merely a “civic venereal hospital,” the patients being under no legal 
restraint, and allowed to leave whenever they think proper. They 
may, therefore, depart before being cured of the disease, the inevitable 
consequence of which is, the contamination of, it may be, a large num- 
ber of males by each, before she again enters the institution. 

It is a striking commentary upon this mode of life, that the “feet 
of its followers early ‘ go down to death.’” They rarely live beyond 
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the age of twenty-five, and it was noticed that few of these in the 
hospital confessed to more than twenty-one years of age. 

The full extent of the destruction of health, and of the desolation 
of individuals and families, by these short-lived conveyers of the worst 
of all poison, can be known only to the Omniscient One. But enough 
is known, from medical and other testimony, to induce the apprehen- 
sion that, without some police restraint or interference, the foundations 
of society are in danger of being sapped, and of the wretchedness 
now felt in too many families becoming universal. What course may 
be best for the arrest of this dire evil, is a question for the most as- 
tute and philanthropic minds to consider and determine.* 


Repugnant as this subject is to,every feeling of delicacy, yet, 
every lover of purity, of either sex, and every philanthropist, 
will say, that the frightful nature and extent of the evil brooks 
no concealment. We repeat, that a remedy adequate to the 
evil can only be found in agencies which go at once to the 
heart and the conscience, and which lay the axe at the root of 
the tree. That remedy, the Church of Christ has within her 
gift ; and wo unto her, if she neglect to apply it. 

In enumerating these several sources of Crime individually, 
let us not forget, that they do not operate separately and alone. 
The ruined victim, in the course of his downward progress, 
traverses, usually, almost the entire range of vicious indul- 
gence. The able Report of the Prison Association, from which 
we have already quoted, says, in a paragraph full of meaning :— 


“The steps in the downward road seem to be, generally, as follows : 
First, absence of parental restraint and instruction ; this, almost inva- 
riably, is followed, secondly, by association with bad company ; this, 
in like manner, nearly always leads, thirdly, to Sabbath breaking ; and, 
fourthly, to the formation of intemperate habits; which prepares the 
way for, fifthly, a connection with bad women; the expenses incurred 
by this connection conducts to, sixthly, robbery, forgery, and other 
crimes against persons and property.” 


We shall not leave this subject without alluding, not merely 
to the “‘ Sources of Crime” in New York, but to Crime itself. 
In treating of this, however, as indicating what the work of 
the Church really is, let us not be understood as supposing, 
that the duty of the Church is to be estimated and restricted 
by Police Reports and official records of overt acts. These are 


* Nineteenth Annual Report, &., pp. 222-4. 
VOL, XVI. 16* 
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but the occasional imperfect indices, the outward and partial 
expression of a moral condition which, to a greater or less de- 
gree, reaches every portion, and pervades the very heart of the 
body of the people. The treatment required for this disease 
is constitutional, not topical. The great principle which Dr. 
Chalmers describes as “the expulsive power of a new af- 
fection,” is what the Church must seize hold of, if she would 
do her work effectuaily. The grasping avarice, the intense 
and wide-sweeping worldliness, the high-handed official frauds 
and peculations, the unbridled sensual appetite and passion, 
the panderings to which we ‘have already noticed—all these 
are to be met by the Church, not by assailing this, that, or 
the other evil, not by probing and poulticing, and cauterizing, 
but by directing her efforts at the one prolific source of all 
these external manifestations, and applying to the very heart 
of the whole system, the one alone, all-sufficient remedy, which 
the Great Physician of souls has provided. 

Still, as boils and sores show the vitiated state of the 
human body, so, Statistics of Crime are of some value, as an 
indication of the moral condition of the body politic. 

During the year 1862, Mr. Ballard tells us, that the statis- 
tical tables of Crime show, that the arrests in the City during 
that year, were upwards of 99,000, or one in nine of the pop- 
ulation. The commitments to prison were 41,299, or one in 
twenty-two of our entire citizenship. Of these, 12,637 were 
young men between the ages of 15 and 40, nearly 5,000 of 
whom were under twenty years of age. He says :— 


“ Our prisons, penitentiaries and poor-houses swarm with criminals 
and vagrants, of whom not. one-fourth can claim to be Americans. Of 
the 6,686 persons of this class now under the charge of the Commis- 
sioners of Charities and Correction, three-fourths are not only for- 
eigners but Roman Catholics. During the year 1862, there were re- 
ceived into the several institutions under the supervision of the Com- 
missioners, 57,934 persons, of whom not less than 40,000 were born in 
foreign lands. During the same period, there were committed to prison 
in this city, for 90 specified offences, 41,299 persons, 30,152, (or nearly 
three-fourths) of whom were foreigners, 25,371 being natives of Ire- 
land alone. Of the 6,000 liqaor sellers, who carry on their accursed 
trade in our city, it has been ascertained that about the same propor- 
tion are also natives of foreign countries.” 
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For the year 1863, the Report of the Prison Association 
gives the following Table of persons committed to the City 
Prison, with their nativity. 


NATIVITY OF PRISONERS COMMITTED DURING THE YEAR 1863. 


‘ “Males. |Females./ Total. Males. |Females.| To! 


Australia, | : Sweden, 61 
| 





Ireland, 10,960) 18,3 Unknown, . 133 68 
United States, Norway, 14 
Germany, Switzerland, 20 ] 
Greenland, Wales, 24 
England, 22 3 ‘ Cuba, 
Scotland, 212 219) . Spain, 
France, j 57; Denmark, 
Canada, | 202 || Russia, 
Italy, | 96 || Belgium, 
West Indies, 3: : South America, | 
Prussia, } Africa, | 
| 
| 








China, 2: 23 || Mexico, 
Nova Scotia, 
Austria, 
Poland, 


Asia, 
Sandwich Isl’nds, 


j 





or ns w 























Totals, . elk: | 16,040) 16,552 32,592 


The Nativity of Crime, as indicated by the above official 


statement, deserves the most serious consideration. Only about 
one-fourth of the persons convicted of criminal offences, were 
natives of the United States; and this, of course, includes 
persons born of parents of foreign birth ; while nearly three- 
quarters of the whole number were foreigners by birth. More 
than one-half of these criminals were from Ireland, a startling 
fact, which shows the character of the religious system which 
yet has such tremendous power over them. 

The Cost of Crime is another item in this examination. The 
estimates for the year 1863, and the taxes assessed accordingly, 
were as follows :— 


For the Department of Public Charities and 

Correction, $660,600 
For the Police Department, 1,743,920 
For the City Criminal Courts, 189,270 
For the City Inspectors Department, (a mere 

political hospital, ) 468,727 


Being an aggregate of the expense of Crime and 
its collaterals, for 1863, of. $3,062,517 
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Let Christian men look at this matter as an economical 
question. Is there not a cheaper, as well as better method of 
maintaining public peace and order, and so of avoiding this 
enormous expenditure, which is every year increasing in mag- 
nitude ? There is no sentry so efficient as a public Christian 
conscience. 

We have thus presented an imperfect view of the field which 
the City of New York presents to the Church for Christian 
exertion. A claim more imperative for immediate attention is 
not to be found on this continent ; nor, as we believe, in all 
the world) Heathenism, wretchedness, suffering, and sin, 
abound, in all their enormity, at our very doors. 

We gave, at the outset, a glance at the accommodations 
which have been provided to meet the religious wants of this 
great mass of human souls. Yet here is one of the most dis- 
couraging facts in this whole subject. If there is such an ob- 
jective reality as the Faith of Christ,—-and Churchmen believe 
that there is,—if that Gospel, which the Blessed Saviour pur- 
chased with His Blood, has a real existence, a life, and power 
of its own, then we have scarcely yet reached the greatest dif- 
ficulty, the most disheartening obstacle, in dealing with the 
spiritual wants of the City. 

We have already alluded to the two hundred and thirty-five 
**Churches and Chapels,” in which religion, of some sort, is 
publicly taught. Yet, if Christianity, as established by Jesus 
Christ and His Inspired Apostles, is the true test, many of 
these “ religionists” are as thoroughly destitute of the true 
life and power of the Gospel, as the hundreds of thousands 
who are utterly regardless of the whole subject. There are at 
least thirty-six distinct Religious Sects in this City ; besides 
those “‘ Clubs,” which openly and publicly repudiate and scoff 
at all Religion. As specimens of the teaching which is pre- 
sented before the hundreds of thousands of the people, who 
know little and care less about Christianity, we copy from a list 
of “‘ Religious Advertisements” before us. 


Free Proeressive MEETINGS, at the Lower Lecture Room, Clin- 
ton Hall, every Sunday, at 105 A. M., and 74 P.M. Fred. L. H. 
Willis, Speaker. 
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Tue Scientiric ReELicionists meet every Sunday evening, at 7 
o'clock, at the Cooper Institute, room No. 30. Dr. E. Newberry lec- 
tures on human Perfectability, after which, his plan for enriching all 
by insuring justice to the working classes, will be discussed. 


Hett—Its Oricin, History anp Destiny.—Rev. G. T. Flan- 
ders will deliver the tenth discourse on this subject, at Historical So- 
ciety Building, Second avenue, tomorrow evening, at 74 o’clock. Sub- 
ject—Origin of the Common Doctrine of Hell. Strangers cordially 
invited. 


Mrs. Cora L. V. Hatcu will speak in Brooklyn, in Clinton Hall, 
corner of Atlantic and Clinton streets, to-morrow, (Sunday) afternoon, 
at three o’clock. Subject chosen by the audience. Questions on same 
subject after the discourse. Seats 20 cents. 


TrurH ror THE TimEs—Reasons for Separating from all Denom- 
inational Connections —A discourse will be delivered on this subject, 
if the Lord permit, to-morrow afternoon, at half-past three o’clock, in 
the University Buildings, Washington square. 


Hoty Saturpay.—The Catholic office, for this day, by anticipa- 
tion, represents the resurrection of our Saviour from the dead. ‘The 
ceremonies connected with this office are very interesting. This eve- 
ning a grand ceremony will take place at the Church of the Holy Re- 
deemer, in Third street, between avenues A. and B. The resurrec- 
tion will be enacted, with the accompaniments of bands of music, 
armed men, &c. This will be well worth seeing. The ceremonies in 
the French Church, in 23d street, will be also grand. 


“ MISCEGENATION” REVIEWED BY A “ Bionp,” at Union Hall, 
corner Broadway and Twenty-third street, on Sunday, at 11 A. M. 
At 3 P. M., a medical clairvoyant will diagnose the disease of any pa- 
tient selected by the audience. At 74 P. M., an Eastern iady will 
speak under spirit control. 


These disgusting public revelations of the religious condition 
of multitudes, only mark the extreme point which certain hab- 
its of feeling and thinking have already reached, in these par- 
ticular instances. The same methods of reasoning, however, 
under the guide of higher literary and social culture, and es- 
thetic taste, have established Religious Services, which are not 
only not revolting, but which attract crowds of the young, ed- 
ucated, and fashionable. It is one of the most curious phe- 
nomena of our times, that the most open and avowed Socini- 
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anism is now seizing the old esthetics of the Cross, and ma- 
king them the entertainment of a natural religious sensibility, 
Said a Churchman, not long since, to a Unitarian, “‘ why is it 
that you can use crosses, and floral decorations, and Choral 
Services, and all sorts of Symbolism, and the people are de- 
lighted with them ? but we, if we show any tendencies in that 
direction, are met at once by a terrible outcry of Popery, and 
Puseyism, and what not.” Oh,” said the Socinian, “ it is 
all plain enough ; you mean something by these things, and 
we do’nt.” The Socinian was right. Some people, from the 
liturgic developments which have lately been exhibited in one 
of the most radical of the Sects, have augured the probable 
and speedy return of at least these Congregations to the Faith 
and Unity of the Church. Not a bit of it, from any such in- 
dications as these. Enter one of these assemblies, at what 
they call Vespers. The hard, sharp features, the nasal twang, 
the irreverent air, the complacent self-consciousness which so 
often mistakes bombast for dignity, the operatic tone and at- 
mosphere which at once greet you, music, dress, posture, ex- 
pression,—these, and a thousand other impalpable signs, at once 
assure you that the scene before you is, after all, only New 
England provincial Puritanism, in its degenerate form, trans- 
ferred, bodily, to a new soil, the frozen iceberg of metaphys- 
ical divinity thawing out a little under a more genial sun. 
But the thoughtful Churchman sees and feels at a glance that 
in this mimicry of Catholic Worship, the offence of the Cross 
has not yet ceased, that the “ foolishness” and the “ stumbling- 
block” are not by any means taken away. This element is not 
in New York, as in Brooklyn, strong enough to have much 
power ; yet, with its intense hostility to a true Christianity, 
its secret plotting for place and position, its proverbial and 
restless pertinacity, it occasionally manages to do a little mis- 
chief ; as in the late removal of the venerable Verplanck from 
a post of honor which he had so long and so gracefully filled. 

On the list of the “two hundred and thirty-five Churches 
and Chapels,” we find another element with which the Church, 
if she is faithful to her Great Head, will yet contend. We 
mean Romanism. If anybody supposes that that system is 
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one thing in the Old world and another in the New, that no- 
thing need be apprehended from it in this land of free thought, 
and Free Schools, anda Free Press, we tell him, distinctly, 
that every well-read Romanist laughs in his sleeve at such 
simpleness, and that he has never studied the history, the genius 
and spirit of that religion. There is not such another field in 
the world for its strategy. The Romish System is essentially 
a political System. It is so, upon the showing of its own re- 
cords ; as we have proved before, and are ready to prove again. 
Not to quote the almost innumerable instances where it has 
claimed and has used the power of ‘‘ the two swords,” and 
sometimes with a terrible vengeance, has that claim to supreme 
power, Civil and Ecclesiastical, over all the Nations and Gov- 
ernments it can get control of, ever been abandoned, or with- 
drawn ? It is enough, at present, to cite the Bull of Pius IX., 
of March 29th, 1860, and to allude to the present attitude of 
the Papacy in Southern Italy. 

It is, however, with the spiritual character of the Romish 
System, that we are now concerned, Its idolatrous Worship 
of the Virgin Mary; its blasphemous pretension of repeating 
the Atoning Sacrifice of the Cross, a work which our Saviour 
and His Apostles declared, again and again, to be “ finished,” 
to have been ‘ offered, once for all,” and now to have “ ceased 
to be offered ;” its corruptions of, and additions to the “ Faith 
which was once delivered unto the Saints ;” its long list of 
gross superstitions and grievous wrongs which it imposes, 
wherever it has the power,—all these make plain and impera- 
tive the position and the duty of our Reformed branch of the 
Church Catholic. If she is right, the Gospel according to 
Rome is another Gospel. Rome accepts the issue distinctly on 
that ground. How that System is to be met, with what spirit 
and methods, is a question which we intend to answer on 
another occasion. What we are now to notice is its aggres- 
sive attitude. Its perfect organization ; its asserted claim to 
the prestige of being the old religion, the Catholic religion, 
yielded too, so stupidly, by multitudes who ought to know bet- 
ter ; its thorough division of labor, so that every man and 
woman are in their place and have something to do ; its band- 
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ed forces, Jesuits, and Redemptorists, and Congregation of 
Missionary Priests, and Sisters of Charity, &c., &c., each for 
a distinct work, and doing it, and yet all this variety of agen- 
cies working in perfect unity of plan, and to one common end ; 
its sleepless vigilance in watching its opportunities,—these mark 
that System as an element of power and influence not to be 
overlooked. The strange advertisement which we have given 
above, shows what instrumentalities it employs with a certain 
class of the people. But it knows how to use other weapons. 
It estimates, far better than we, the power of Sentiment, and 
Music, and Art, over cultivated minds ; and it is lavishing the 
wealth of the best culture of the Old World in the intellectual 
Education and the religious Services which it offers to the 
pleasure-loving people of this City. And its Jesuit priests, as 
we happen to know, train even the humblest of its devotees to 
be systematic propagandists in the families of the worldly, 
careless, and unsuspecting. Thus far we have written of our 
own positive knowledge. There are “ tricks” publicly charged 
as having been played upon the community, and never denied, 
which it is easy enough to treat with an incredulous shrug of 
the shoulders ; they will be seen differently when they are 
found to have been a reality. 

In looking at the work which the Church has before her in 
this City, there are other important facts bearing upon the 
subject which must not be wholly passed by. First of all, and 
most serious in its consequences, within a few years there has 
been inaugurated a removal of great numbers of the most in- 
fluential and conservative religious organizations, from the 
lower to the upper portions of the City. We have before us a 
list of such removals, numbering in all thirty-six ; comprising 
Dutch Reformed, and Old School Presbyterians, as well as 
Baptists and Methodists. The Church, happily, has made few 
mistakes of this sort. Yet she has made them. That Christ- 
ian edifices, costly and splendid, should spring up amid the 
new centres of opulence, ig not surprising or censurable. But 
the wealthy Christian men who lead these enterprises, and who 
demand Church edifices at their own doors, and are able to 
erect them, should also remember that the portions of the City 
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which they are abandoning are becoming, every year, more and 
more populous ; and we put it to them as Christian men, if 
there is not a terrible responsibility involved in thus withdraw- 
ing Christian influences from those teeming multitudes, and 
giving them up to Romanism, and Infidelity, and practical 
heathenism. 

Nor, again, do we admit the Christian propriety of expend- 
ing such large sums upon Christian Temples, for our own per- 
sonal gratification, when the whole City calls, in such earnest 
tones, for the means and opportunities of Grace. The Old 
School Presbyterian Society, for example, under the care of 
the venerable Dr. Spring, has spent over two hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars on an edifice, where at least an equal 
measure of architectural beauty and of capacity might have 
been secured at half that amount ; leaving a hundred thousand 
dollars for the erection of two or more houses of Worship for 
the thousands who are now wholly destitute. The same re- 
mark holds good as to the erection of Trinity Chapel. If the 
two hundred and sixty thousand dollars, lavished upon that 
superstructure, with its comparatively limited accommodations, 
had been put to the erection of five spacious Churches, each 
accommodating a thousand worshippers, who will not say it 
would have been a wiser expenditure ? This venerable and 
wealthy corporation had already paid her noble tribute to 
Christian Art, in a structure which first greets the eye of the 
stranger as he approaches our shores, and is the pride of our 
City ; there remained now, as it seems to us, another and 
higher duty to the famishing multitudes, for whose sake those 
valuable endowments were, in the Providence of God, entrust- 
ed to her hands. We enter not the lists against Old Trinity. 
She has been lavish of her charities ; sometimes to most un- 
grateful children. Generations yet unborn shall call her 
blessed. 

We had hoped to enter, in this Article, upon another and 
more difficult subject, the true methods of Church Work in 
this City. That, indeed, was our special object in sitting down 
to the discussion ; but the peculiar character of the field itself 
has exhausted our space. For the present, we leave the ques- 
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tion of means and methods to the judgment of our readers. 
Meanwhile, we look most hopefully upon the spirit of earnest- 
ness which is characterizing many of the leading Church Par- 
ishes of the City. Trinity, and her Chapels, St. Thomas’, St. 
George’s, St. Bartholomew’s, Zion, Calvary, the Ascension, St. 
Mark’s, the Incarnation, and St. Luke’s, are all doing aggres- 
sive work, with their Mission Chapels, and Mission and Indus- 
trial Schools, and to far greater effect than appears to the pub- 
lic eye. A very considerable number of Parishes, partly or 
wholly independent, are also occupying essentially missionary 
ground. If the Church is not perpetually blowing her own 
trumpet, she is not asleep. Enough has been done to show 
what might most surely be accomplished by efforts correspond- 
ing somewhat to the Church’s ability and opportunities. 

We anticipate the time when the Bishop of New York shall 
be relieved of that anxiety and care which he now must ex- 
pend upon the immense territory within his spiritual Fold ; and 
when he shall thus become indeed a Shepherd of the One 
Flock, a centre and bond of Unity, unity of counsel and of 
effort, for the upbuilding of Christ’s Kingdom in this great me- 
tropolis. Then, and never, we fear, till then, may we look for 
those comprehensive plans of usefulness which are equal to 
the wants of such a people. There is wealth enough in the 
Church, and liberality enough. A nobler band of laymen and 
laywomen never lived in any age of the Church, than are wait- 
ing here to gather around the banner of the Cross. They are 
first now, in all those great philanthropic and public move- 
ments of the metropolis, which are a redeeming feature in the 
character of the City. Large fortunes are here made rapidly, 
and are expended readily. Whatever may be the characteris- 
tic faults of New York, a miserly, niggardly spirit is not one 
of them. The City has already expended nearly eight mil- 
lions of dollars upon one of its pets, the Central Park ; it has 
just raised more than a million of dollars at a single Fair for 
the invalid soldiers ; it has, we are told, more than a hundred 
men, whose annual incomes are each from fifty thousand to 
three millions ; men who pull down a private residence which 
cost a hundred thousand dollars, because it does not quite suit 
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them, and erect another in its place for two hundred thousand 
dollars ; and build marble stables in the rear of their lots for 
eighty thousand dollars more. Let a people, with such char- 
acteristics, enterprising, public-spirited, generous even to a 
fault, be imbued with the love of Christ and of His Church, 
and there is nothing which, under God, they will not attempt. 
Only let the Church’s voice be heard, summoning to a great 
work for Christ among the perishing multitudes of this City, 
and money will be poured out like water, and multitudes of 
true hearts will respond to the call. All that the Church 
needs, is a true conception of the work to be done, and of the 
means to be employed, unity of counsel and of plan, combination 
of effort, and then, His blessing Who waits to make His prom- 
ise sure. 

The Episcopate, like every other ordinance of God for man’s 
sake, is adapted to the fitness of things. Society cannot exist 
without this principle of Unity and Order. It is so, even in 
the lower orders of the animal creation. There is, and must 
be, always, a recognized leader, a concentration of influence 
and power, offensive and defensive. The Romish Church owed 
its success in this City, under its late Archbishop, to the prac- 
tical recognition of this principle. That Church has inherited 
the traditional idea of the Episcopate, in this respect at least, 
if it has lost it in others—the idea of the See-Bishoprick ; the 
Bishoprick of Souls, not of territory merely or mainly. Arch- 
bishop Hughes was not a profoundly learned man ; yet he was 
a thorough master of the art of controversy, and knew well 
how to deal with the clap-trap of modern Protestant objections 
to the “‘ Catholic Church.” As between Trent and Geneva, he 
could state his side of the question, defensive and offensive, with 
great effect. As between Rome and early Christianity, he had 
good sense enough to see, that discretion was the better part of 
valor. The identity between the modern Roman Faith and 
Primitive Christianity, he dare not affirm ; and yet he dare 
not deny ; for he knew that either of the two modes of expla- 
nation, whether by Development or by the inherent power of 
the Church, is fatal to the conception of the integrity of the 
Gospel, as Jesus Christ established it. And yet, endowed with 
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certain manly virtues, fitted by nature to be a leader ; frank 
and bold, yet cautious and sagacious; with an instinctive 
knowledge of men, and the consciousness of the power to con- 
trol them ; gentle as a child, yet terrible in his displeasures ; 
capable of great planus, and of executing them ; stooping to no 
trickery, scorning a dodging, managing, trimming policy, as the 
subterfuge of a weak or dishonest mind, he covered New York 
City with a net-work of influences which will operate long af- 
ter he is dead. Political demagogues cringed and fawned to 
him ; noisy Protestants, aspirants after office, bartered their 
Bibles in exchange for the votes which he had to give ; ambi- 
tious and fashionable mothers sent their daughters to his Con- 
ventual Schools, because, in some respects they were the best 
Schools in the City ; and, had he lived to carry out* his de- 
signs, God only knows how near he would have come to the 
realization of his dreams. 

Contrast with that System the workings of our own. Bor- 
rowed—we speak of its practical machinery, not of its consti- 
tutional construction—not from the Primitive Church, but 
from the Erastian Hanoverian Medievalism of the Church of 
England, when she was as nearly dead as she could be and live ; 
when much of her life was crushed out of her into the abnor- 
mal channels of Methodism and Puritanism, that System, 
with State and Church ideas of Episcopal dignity and duty, 
was at length, from sheer compulsion on the part of the Eng- 
lish Church authorities, transferred to our own shores. Happily 
the Bishops have, in most instances, been better than the ideal 
theory. But it isa System which, in nearly all our Dioceses, 
must of necessity rob the Episcopate of its true character, and 
is every year sacrificing some of our most earnest and devoted 
Bishops ; while it so fritters away and scatters responsibility, 
that gross neglect and unfaithfulness escape observation. It 
leaves Presbyters everywhere in a false position. They stand, 
in a great City like this, against the world, isolated and alone ; 
except as they may crystalize into form around some party 
standard, to accomplish party ends; their tempers, mean- 
while, soured, and their mouths filled with censure against 
brethren, who will not pronounce their shibboleths, and march 
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under their drill, and vote for their men.* The leaders of 
such a minority party have said, again and again, and said it 
publicly, give us some of the loaves and fishes, and we guegs 
we can manage to keep our consciences quiet ; and some few, 
on the other hand, have recommended the purchase of such 
silence at such a price. Never. A conscientious difference of 
opinion, within the limits of an honest, manly loyalty to the 
Church’s standards, will always be respected. It is a necessity 
to the Church, if she is truly Catholic. But such rallying of 
parties, and beating up of recruits, and alienation of brethren, 
and dickering for place and power, deserve only contempt, and 
the “‘ scourge of small cords.” The System, too, fosters a spirit 
of fancied independence, wholly inconsistent with the genius 
of the Church, and which is nothing else than sheer Congre- 
gationalism. Nay, individual Presbyters may, and sometimes 
do oppose the restoration of a Primitive Episcopate, on this 
very ground, that the theory clashes with their notions of Pres- 
byterial prerogatives! and all this from Churchmen! Let 
them dismiss their apprehensions, however, under the conside- 
ration, that in the Primitive System, the most efficient Order 
harmonizes with the freest working of the individual. Law is, 
always, and everywhere, essential to all true liberty. 

We have described, though briefly, the work which now lies 
before the Church, in the City of New York. We commend 
the picture, imperfectly drawn as it is, to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of the hundreds of Churchmen of the City whom 
we are permitted through our pages to address ; comprising 
not a few always first and foremost in all deeds of beneficence 
and Christian charity. They will see, at a glance, what the 
work is ; and their warm sympathies will need no other motive 
than the love of Christ and His Church. As the spiritual 
wants and destitution of our city have their counterpart, mere 
or less perfect, in every other city, and as the moral condition 
of our cities is, by natural causes, reproduced everywhere 
throughout the country, so this subject is not unworthy the 
attention of all our readers. 





*See Bishop Potter’s late Circular on the Diocesan Missionary Society, and other 
kindred objects. 
VOL, XVI. 17* 
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Art. IIL—ON THE PROPER LOCATION OF A FIRST ME- 
RIDIAN AND SYSTEM OF ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVA- 
TORIES. 


THE relative positions of points or places upon the Earth’s 
surface, are indicated by their respective latitudes and longi- 
tudes. Latitudes are reckoned from the Equator, North or 
South, and the propriety of thus reckoning is too obvious to 
need elucidation. In respect to the longitudes, there is no such 
obvious line from which to commence the reckoning. These 
are referred to some one longitude line, assumed as the first 
Meridian, and are East or West as they are situated easterly 
or westerly of that Meridian. The greatest possible longitude 
is, therefore, one hundred and eighty degrees East or West, 
and this line lies of necessity in the same plane with the first 
Meridian. 

It has been the ambition of European nations, to have this 
first Meridian, froni which longitudes are reckoned, pass 
through Astronomical Observatories situated within or near 
their respective Capitals. All Maps and Charts, and all Nau- 
tieal and Astronomical Tables constructed under the auspices 
of different nations, have in general been formed with reference 
to the Meridian passing through the principal Astronomical 
Observatories of each. Separate Tables, and separate Maps 
and Charts for each different first Meridian have been the conse- 
quence, thereby causing much unnecessary expense in their 
preparation and publication, and great inconvenience in com- 
paring results obtained under one Meridian with those obtained 
under another. That the interest of all nations will be promo- 
ted by the adoption of a first Meridian which will be acknowl- 
edged and referred to as such by each, will not, it is presumed, 
be questioned. 

The investigation of this subject leads to the consideration 
of the methods adopted for the measure or division of time. 
The revolution of the Earth upon its axis, and in its orbit, fur- 
nishes the required standards for this division. The diurnal 
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revolutions of our Earth are distinguished by conventional 
methods or systems which have differed in the different ages 
and nations of the world. Throughout the most civilized por- 
tions of the world, at the present day, the Hebrew Calendar pre- 
vails. In the nomenclature of the days, we have a repetition 
at the expiration of every seven days, constituting a division 
into weeks, One day in each week is set apart for rest and 
devotion, in conformity with the divine command. The day 
is divided into twenty-four hours, and the year—in which the 
circle of the seasons is completed by the return of the earth to 
the same place in its orbit,—is divided into twelve Calendar 
months. The time of the diurnal rotation of the Earth, not 
being an even multiple of the time of its revolution in its orbit, 
the fractional part is provided for by intercalating a day at the 
close of the month of February, every fourth year, and an- 
other day every fourth Century. These intercalations so far 
reduce the error as to bring it within the limits of a day at the 
expiration of thirty four centuries, when another intercalation 
will be required. 

It is the duty of Civil Government to prescribe by statute, 
the mode of reckoning time, and it is all important that one 
uniform system should be adopted among the civilized nations. 
With us the General Government is the proper depository of 
this power ; but the Federal Constitution is silent upon the 
subject, a fact which should not be lost sight of in making 
future amendments to that instrument. 

In designating the years or revolutions of the Earth in its 
orbit, they are numbered, or intended to be numbered, from 
the birth of the Saviour. We say intended, for according to 
the masterly work of a divine and historian of our own Coun- 
try—the late Rev. Dr. 8. F. Jarvis,—it appears that an error of 
six years exists in the common reckoning, the present year of 
our Lord, instead of 1864, being in truth 1870. Thesame able 
work demonstrates that the day of the birth of the Saviour was 
on the twenty-fifth of December, by our reckoning, in conform- 
ity with the belief and practice of the Christian Churches hay- 
ing claim to the highest antiquity. 
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The Hebrew arrangement for the division of time has been 
adopted wherever Christianity prevails. Christianity since its 
advent has been the handmaid of Civilization. It has im- 
parted to those causes which operate to promote a higher civil- 
ization, a force and vigor they did not previously possess, and 
which could not have been derived from any other source. In 
all the more enlightened portions of the world, those portions 
where man is the most elevated in his social and political con- 
dition, its refining influences are the most apparent, and its 
light beams the brightest. It is true, there have been times 
and places, where the light thus shed as it fell on the paths 
of Science, through the medium of those assuming to be in- 
terpreters of the Divine Word, has not always pointed the way 
to truth; but its universal effect in developing the moral 
and higher qualities of man’s nature, qualities in which are 
seated the germs of whatever is most noble and nearest to 
the divine in that nature, has made it the main instrument in 
human progress, and entitles it to be considered not merely 
the great auxiliary to, but the true parent of, Modern Civili- 
zation. 

The progress of Christianity from the place of its origin in 
the land of the Hebrew, has been much more rapid and wide- 
spread in a Westerly than in an Easterly direction, In the 
first years of its existence, it made very considerable progress 
towards Eastern Asia, extending even to within the limits of 
China and Tartary. The good seed there planted was noticed 
by Marco Polo in the thirteenth Century, in the establishment 
of Christian Churches in various places, and probably still 
remains, though sadly dwarfed and enfeebled by the overshadow- 
ing power of Paganism ; but the great and permanent move- 
ment of Christianity, carrying with it a higher and constantly 
improving Civilization, has been towards the West, and to such 
an extent that the banner of the Cross now waves over the en- 
tire of Europe and America. The Isles of the Pacific are also 
submitting to its sway, and it is gradually acquiring, from this 
latter direction, a firm and vigorous foothold in the Ports of 
China, and in other parts of Eastern Asia. 

In consequence of this greater movement towards the West, 
the Hebrew or European Calendar, or mode of designating the 
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days of the week, has been continued in that direction, almost, 
if not quite to the shores of Asia ; the days succeeding or fol- 
lowing those of Europe and America in the order of time, each 
day beginning and ending as much later in each successive 
place towards the West, as the difference in time indicated by 
the difference or change in longitude. 

Within the last half Century, a new impulse has been given 
to the spread of Christianity and Civilization into Asia from 
Eastern Europe, which, in connection with the steady advance 
of the Greek Church in the same direction, presents us with 
the important fact, that the former great and populous portion 
of the globe, is now about being Christianized and civilized 
from two opposite directions, from the East and from the 
West. When these two movements, greatly augmented in 
force as they will be, shall meet, as they eventually must, and 
are even now beginning to do, the people under their influences 
respectively, will find themselves differing one day in their 
nomenclature for the days of the week. 

That great inconvenience and much mischief will follow 
such a condition of things, must be obvious to every reflecting 
mind. Ifa traveller, having the ability to move with the 
rapidity of the Sun, were to start from a given point at noon, 
on a Monday for instance, and go Westward, keeping pace with 
the Sun, it would constantly be noon on Monday to him ; but 
before he accomplished the circuit of the earth, he would meet 
with those who recognised the day as Tuesday and not Monday. 
The traveller has, in truth, made the transition from Monday 
to Tuesday, and the question arises, as to the point or place 
where the change actually took place. The answer is, that no 
point or place can be definitely assigned. The location of such 
a point or place must be conventional, and the nations have 
not as yet pronounced in regard to it. All that can now be 
said is, that the transition occurs in the space intervening 
between those who receive their Calendar or names of the days 
of the week, in the two opposite directions of East and West, 
from the source whence the nomenclature originated. 

In establishing, therefore, definitely the line of transition, or 
change from any one day of the week to the next succeeding 
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one, it is quite evident, that it should, if possible, and to cause 
the least inconvenience, be put somewhere within the space 
mentioned. It will be seen also, that there is another consid- 
eration of equal importance in respect to its location, viz., that 
it should, if practicable, be so placed, that in its whole extent, 
it shall pass over the Sea, or if land is necessarily intersected 
by it, that it should be as limited in extent as possible, and 
uninhabitable. 

To place this line through a country capable of sustaining a 
population, and inhabited, the people living near to and on 
opposite sides of it, will have a diurnal nomenclature differing 
just one day from each other. This, although better than to 
have the line undetermined and uncertain in such a region, will 
in various ways occasion much inconvenience and be productive 
of evil. In such a location, the line must be distinctly marked 
throughout its entire length, by suitable monuments carefully 
and accurately placed and maintained. Those occupying 
positions which are precisely in this line, would be as much 
entitled to take their nomenclature from one direction as from 
the other, from the East as from the West ; but, practically, the 
line being supposed designated and marked as above stated, 
and having no appreciable width, no difficulty or uncertainty 
would probably arise from this cause. 

This line, admitting it to be possible that it can be desig- 
nated, and established by any authority having power to secure 
a general acquiescence in it, is of necessity, as stated, a purely 
mathematical line ; having position but covering no space, and 
unless made a national boundary, which might not be practi- 
cable, communities and municipalities would be divided by it. 
The people on opposite sides of it would have the reckoning of 
their days different, so that with all the care possible to fix 
dates clearly and distinctly, much confusion in the transaction 
of business and otherwise would be likely to ensue. And so 
great would be the inconvenience to a people or community 
thus situated, in their commercial transactions and otherwise, 
and the evil resulting would be so serious, as to render the 
establishment of such a line under the circumstances exceed- 
ingly objectionable, and to be avoided, if it is possible to select 
a position for it not liable or open to these objections. 
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In a moral or religious view, a line thus located becomes still 
more objectionable, for when it is Sunday on one side of it, it 
will be Saturday or Monday on the other side. A single step 
only would suffice to put the person making it, into the day 
preceding or the one succeeding. While upon one side the 
people are, or ought to be, paying due observance to the Sab- 
bath of the Lord, on the other side they will be engrossed by 
worldly affairs, or perhaps be engaged in some noisy celebration; 
and it will be difficult to convince uncultivated minds, 
especially those irreligiously inclined, that the day can with 
propriety be hallowed on one side of such a line, while on the 
other, worldly pursuits and amusements are deemed lawful and 
proper. And moreover, those thus situated, whose consciences 
are satisfied with a conformity to the letter of the law, and are 
careless of its spirit, and there are many such in all communi- 
ties, will be tempted to pass the line in question to transact 
secular business, or engage in worldly amusements, when they 
should be at their own homes, or around their own Altars, 
obeying the command “ to keep holy the Sabbath day.” 

These and other evils which would result from the location 
of the line through an inhabited region, or one capable of being 
made such, it is important to avoid ; and in seeking for the best 
location, we discover what seems almost like a Providential 
provision in regard to it. In looking at the Map of that por- 
tion of our globe, where the circumstances mentioned demand 
the location of the line in question, it will be seen that there 
is one and only one position that can be assigned to it, where 
it will be most free from the objections mentioned. The posi- 
tion which is thus unsurpassed by any other, and which is in 
fact superior to all others, is such that if it be adopted and 
acquiesced in by the Nations, without further delay, no incon- 
venience of moment will be produced by the change, if that 
may be termed a change which in reality involves no departure 
from any system or mode of reckoning to which the Nations 
can be said to have already unitedly given their assent. 

The position alluded to, is that offered by the line of longi- 
tude passing through Behrings Straits, and along the waste of 
the Pacific ninety one degrees, nearly, West of the Meridian of 
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Washington, and one hundred and sixty eight degrees West of 
that of the Observatory at Greenwich, England. This line 
passes centrally through the Pacific Ocean ; and, if it intersects 
in its course any Islands, they will be found to be small and of 
little consequence. Upon no other part of the earth’s surface 
can a position for the line in question be found, where the ob- 
jections to it are so few and of so little weight ; and this loca- 
tion is fortunately within the limits of the region where the 
traveller to whom we have alluded, would probably experience, 
in his circuit of the world, a sudden change in the nomencla- 
ture of the days. ) 

Here, then, is the true position for the line of separation for 
the days. The diurnal reckoning which is carried both East 
and West from Europe, should not be allowed to pass this line 
in either direction. The Russian possessions on this Continent, 
if we are correctly informed, derive their diurnal nomenclature 
through the agency of the Greek Church in its eastward move- 
ment from Europe, while the reckoning which has been carried 
Westwardly from Europe, has penetrated in places to the 
Islands of the Pacific situated West of the proposed line, and 
also to points in Eastern Asia: the effect of which has been 
to present the anomaly, in certain places, of two Sundays in 
the same week, with no authority to which appeal could be 
made, competent to decide, as to which of the two should be 
considered the Lord’s Day. 

The country bordering the North Pacific on either Continent, 
is being rapidly developed and occupied by Europeans, indica- 
ting that action upon this subject should not long be delayed. 
The fact of the great advance to the north of the isothermal 
lines in their passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific, produ- 
cing upon the latter a much milder climate than is found in the 
same latitudes on the Atlantic, and the fact, also, that the en- 
tire coast in that direction lies nearly in the course of what 
must be the great commercial highway or thoroughfare joining 
the most populous and commercial portions of the American 
and Asiatic Continents, render it certain that a very large 
population will eventually collect in that region. In Russian 
America, on the Pacific, settlements are multiplying, and in 
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Northeastern Asia, at the mouth of the great River Amoor, (a 
River which drains a broad and fertile valley nearly two thou- 
sand miles in extent,) a maritime city, ultimately to become 
one of the first magnitude, is springing up, and settlements 
upon the main land and Islands adjacent, which are fertile and 
rich in mineral and other resources, are forming or projected 
from thence to Behrings Straits. 

In all this region, which embraces within its limits the line 
of diurnal change as the same is now assumed in accordance 
with the reckoning of the civilized nations, there is no position 
so appropriate for it, in all respects, as the location through 
Behrings Straits. This is the unavoidable conclusion, in what- 
ever light the subject is viewed, whether in relation to the inter- 
ests of Navigation or Commerce, of Science or of Christianity. 
Its importance, in relation to the latter particularly, justifies us 
in asking for it the active coéperation of all Christian Churches 
and communities in its favor. The necessity in all civilized 
countries of exact methods for marking the progress of time, 
and designating its divisions, was early recognised ; and to the 
Christian Church the world is largely indebted for its present 
superior mode of reckoning, compared with the systems that 
preceded. It was through the instrumentality of the head of 
the Roman Church, that the Calendar was corrected, near the 
close of the Sixteenth Century, so as to more nearly harmonize 
the Civil with the Solar year. The method then proposed for 
correcting the ascertained defects in what was called the Julian 
Calendar, was so reasonable and proper, that the new or correct- 
ed style of reckoning has been adopted by most nations. 

So long as the region within which, it is evident from what 
has been stated above, the line of diurnal change must be 
placed, was seldom visited by Europeans, or their American 
descendants, the necessity for a definite location of that line did 
not exist. The circumstances are now different ; and the time 
has arrived when all uncertainty as to its proper and precise 
location should be removed. The Christian Churches can aid 
very materially in effecting this object, by suitable instructions 
to their Ministers and Missionaries in that region, and those 
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residing in the Islands of the Pacific lying south in the vicinity 
of the proposed line. 

It may not be improper to remark here, that to the mission- 
ary stations thus situated, and to all others in heathen lands, 
there should annually be furnished an Almanac or Ephemeris 
adapted to the latitude and longitude of each, containing the 
exact times of the occurrence of all important astronomical 
phenomena. This could be done at small cost, and would con- 
duce greatly to the success of missionary effort, by inspiring 
greater respect for the Missionaries themselves, and greater de- 
sire for the acquisition of knowledge by the people whose well- 
being they are endeavoring to promote. 

The influence, not only of the Christian Churches, but of all 
associations and of individuals interested in promoting the 
welfare of mankind, is also important in obtaining the sanction 
of the several Governments in Europe and America to the loca- 
tion of the proposed line in the only position where it can 
properly be placed ; a location which, of necessity, must be 
conventional, and which only requires the approval of the lead- 
ing commercial nations to establish it beyond the possibility of 
change. 

In the absence hitherto of any formal action of the nations 
for fixing the line in question, the general practice of most 
Navigators has been to shift their diurnal reckoning one day in 
passing the longitude line of 180 degrees, as the same has been 
laid upon their Charts respectively ; the change being either for- 
ward or backward, according as they were sailing towards the 
West or towards the East. There is in this view a propriety, 
not to say necessity, for placing the line of diurnal change, and 
the first Meridian from whence the Longitudes are reckoned, 
both in the same plane; and hence it follows that the line of 
diurnal change should constitute the Longitude line of one hun- 
dred and eighty degrees, East or West. The distance of the 
proposed line through Behrings Straits, from the Meridian of 
Greenwich, as stated above, is about one hundred and sixty 
eight degrees West. The change to one hundred and eighty 
degrees, will place the first or principal Meridian, 180° less 
168°, or twelve degrees east of Greenwich. 
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The precise designation, by material land marks on the 
earth’s surface of the line which is chosen to constitute the 
First Meridian, is not required. All that is needful in respect 
to it, is to determine by actual observations the true West 
Longitude from Greenwich of the proposed line through 
Behrings Straits, and its difference from 180 degrees to be 
assumed as the West Longitude of the Observatory at Green- 
wich; and upon this basis all the civilized nations to construct 
hereafter all Nautical and Astronomical Tables, Maps, Charts, 
&c. It will thus be seen that no change in the location of ex- 
isting Observatories is demanded ; all that is required is the 
exact position of each in respect to the assumed First Meridian, 

Supposing that the proper location for a First Meridian 
will not vary much from twelve degrees East of Greenwich, 
(and this variation should not embrace any fraction of a 
degree if it can possibly be avoided, for reasons which must be 
obvious on a little reflection,) it will be seen by reference to the 
map of the world, that it will pass through Norway, the East- 
ern part of Germany, and Western part of Prussia, the Tyrol, 
Venetia, a little west of the City of Rome and of the Island of 
Sicily, through Tripoli in Africa, and enters'the South Atlan- 
tic near the mouth of the Congo River on the west coast of 
Africa, in latitude five degrees south, nearly. 

It has already been stated, that most of the Astronomical 
and Nautical Tables and Charts are adapted to the meridian 
of Greenwich. This has been a consequence of the position 
which England has so long occupied as the leading commercial 
nation of the world ; and the fect has at times given rise to 
rivalries and jealousies, and other nations have sought to es- 
tablish each a system of its own based upon the location of a 
First Meridian through Observatories situated in or near their 
respective Capitals. 

These rivalries, so far as they may have stimulated exertion, 
and led to the attainment of greater proficiency in Astronom- 
ical and Nautical Science, were conducive of good ; but it must 
be obvious that no special advantage could accrue to any 
nation from the simple fact of having the First Meridian pass 
within its limits. The location of a First Meridian as now 
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proposed, is such as should not awaken the jealousy of any 
nation ; and there would seem to be no well founded reason for 
serious objection or opposition to it, There is no lasting honor 
or credit to be acquired, either by nations or individuals, by 
insisting upon what is improper, or what is not for the best, 
when the alternative of a better is attainable, and its superior- 
ity is clearly and fully demonstrated. In a question like the 


one under consideration, where the interests of Christianity, of 


Science, and of Commerce, and other considerations affecting 
the well-being of mankind, all point in the same direction, 
there should not be an unwillingness on the part of any nation 
to codperate. So important a change, however, as the one 
proposed, it cannot be expected will be acquiesced in without 
full investigation and conviction as to its merits ; and for this 
sufficient time must be allowed. 

History informs us that the imperfections of the Julian 
Calendar were first noticed by the venerable Bede, in A. D. 
730, and that Roger Bacon, in the 13th Century, also pointed 
out the necessity for correcting it ; but no action was taken in 
regard to it until the reformation to which we have alluded, 
which yas made through the instrumentality of Pope Gregory, 
in A. D. 1582. The adoption of the Gregorian or New Style 
in the German Protestant States, did not follow until one hun- 
dred and eighteen years after, and it was not until A. D. 1752, 


one hundred and seventy years after, that the Parliament of 


England designated the third of September of that year as the 
JSourteenth, by which the reckoning in that country was made 
to conform to the Calendar of Gregory. In Russia, and where- 
ever the Greek Church holds sway, the Old or Julian Style or 
mode of reckoning obtains to this day, so great is the reluc- 
tance of that Church to receive or sanction what the Roman 
Church was the first to recommend and adopt. This repug- 
nance, as regards the Greek Church, will doubtless in time be 
overcome, for the inconvenience resulting from an adherence to 
the Old Style will be more manifest and insupportable as the 
intercourse of the people of Russia with other parts of the 
world is increased, and their Calendar will, in consequence, 
doubtless eventually be mace to conform to that of other civ- 
ilized nations. 
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The history of the introduction of the Gregorian Calendar is 
certainly not encouraging as to the speedy adoption of a First 
Meridian and line of separation of the days as now proposed : 
but the world in the last two centuries has greatly changed, 
and so much so, as to justify the hope of a less tardy coépera- 
tion in a measure having merit to recommend it. Within the 
present century, particularly, the change has been very great, 
and national and sectarian prejudices and jealousies are not as 
strong and immovable as they were two or three centuries since, 
Much depends, in the present case, upon the view which England 
will take of the subject. Her position and rank as the leading 
commercial nation, and the fact that her own Meridian of 
Greenwich is generally adopted in the formation of most Astro- 
nomical and Nautical Tables, and in. the construction of Maps 
and Charts designed to illustrate the earth’s surface, and is 
oftener referred to than any other by those who go down to the 
sea in ships and by others, will make the sacrifice, if sacrifice 
it can be called, greater on her part ; but just in proportion as 
it is greater, will the act be the nobler, and in the like proportion 
will be the influence of her example upon other nations to in- 
duce them also to codperate in doing what is for the best 
good of all. 

In the adoption or establishment of a line of diurnal change, 
and of a First Meridian, as proposed, the Church of England 
and other Protestant Churches may well take a prominent part. 
The great reformation in the Calendar made in A. D., 1582, 
was effected, as stated, mainly through the instrumentality of 
the Roman Church ; and it would seem to be fit and proper 
that the next important improvement in the same direction 
should be indebted for its introduction and adoption to that 
Church which claims an origin equally ancient, and which, at 
this time, is capable of giving to the proposed change or im- 
provement a more effective support than any other. That the 
example of England would soon be followed by other nations, 
we do not doubt, and the day would indeed be a memorable 
one, which should witness such a union for the accomplish- 
ment of a measure which is calculated to confer a great bene- 
fit upon mankind. 

VOL, XVI. 18* 
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Next to the object named, there is still another of great im- 
portance to be attained in a similar way; viz, a union of 
means, by the nations referred to, for the establishment of As- 
tronomical Observatories in proper localities, that is, in locali- 
ties the best suited to the purposes of Science ; where the im- 
portant phenomena of the Heavens can be best observed, and 
where, by an international compact, they are to be maintained 
and held sacred and free from molestation, and not liable to be 
disturbed or interfered with in times war or of civil commo- 
tions. Ifa site for an Observatory near or upon the First Me- 
ridian, located as above proposed, is deemed important, such 
an one can be found, it is believed, in a favorable climate, on 
one of the Sicilian or Neapolitan Islands of the Mediterranean. 
The Island of Maritimo, the westernmost of the Aigadian 
group, or the Island of Pantalaria, are either of them suitably 
located for the purpose. The commotions, both civil and war- 
like, to which all countries are at times liable, renders the se- 
lection of an Island to be, if possible, exclusively devoted to 
the purposes of a principal Observatory, as very desirable. 
Sucle a location is also recommended because of the more uni- 
form temperature in places surrounded by the sea. 

Other Observatories should be established at suitable points, 
so far removed from each other, that no important phenomena 
of the Heavens would be likely to escape the notice of one or 
more of them, and to avoid also the mischief which might en- 
sue from any disturbance of the solid matter of the earth, by 
earthquakes or otherwise, where they may happen to be located. 
These latter should be subordinate to the principal Observa- 
tory, where the computations and general reports should be 
made, and published, and transmitted to the several nations 
contributing to the support of the system, and in the language 
of each, 

It will be perceived that all of the Observatories, except 
the principal one, may be places of observation merely, or very 
little more than such ; the reports from each to be rendered 
regularly, giving particular details of all phenomena observed, 
and of the methods of observation, At all these Observa- 
tories, the changes in the condition of the atmosphere and of 
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the sea, and all other disturbances of the earth’s crust, should 
be carefully noted, thus adding to the stock of materials ne- 
cessary to the discovery of the laws by which those changes 
are governed, 

A system of this character, conducted by an Astronomical 
Board, composed of one or more persons from each of the 
countries interested, most distinguished for learning and sound 
judgment, whose duty it shall be to supply the Observatories 
with the best Astronomical talent, and with the most perfect 
instruments, would accomplish, for the benefit of Science and 
the world, more than is possible under the present system, if 
system that can be called, which is made up of Observatories 
situated where the liberality of governments or individuals 
have accidentally placed them, without regard to the necessi- 
ties of Astronomy; many of them indifferently supplied with 
instruments, or with skillful and experienced observers; each 
pursuing its own methods of observation and calculation, with- 
out codperation or concert of action with others ; and each 
publishing its doings in the language of the nation where lo- 
cated, to be hidden from the rest of the world until revealed 
by the friendly hand of some translator and publisher, who 
may be rash enough to venture on the publication of that 
which promises little in the way of remuneration. 

Under the plan here proposed, the world would be furnished 
with reliable facts and materials relative to the character and 
movements and other phenomena of the Heavenly bodies, which 
could not be so speedily or cheaply obtained in any other way ; 
and the Science of Astronomy, wonderful as its advance has 
been in the last half century, would be seen to make far more 
rapid strides toward perfection in the years to come. 

It would not, it is conceived, be improper for our Goveru- 
ment to bring this subject to the attention of the Governments 
of other nations. Being the younger of the civilized nations, 
and maintaining with all of them commercial relations mutu- 
ally advantageous, a proposition of the kind emanating from 
our Government, would not fail of being favorably received ; 
and there ought to be no difficulty in so providing for the sup- 
port of the system, that each party thereto should contribute 
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its fair proportion, to be determined in some suitable way ; for 
when once established, and the cost of proper sites and build- 
ings and instruments is once provided for, the subsequent an- 
nual expenses will be comparatively small, certainly far less 
than the cost of obtaining the same information by any other 
means. If the proposed plan was positively impracticable, or 
if it could lead to any political entanglement, by which the 
well-being of any nation which may become a party thereto, 
would be compromised or endangered, it ought not to be enter- 
tained ; but we not discover in it any such difficulty or danger. 

The establishment of Observatories and the adoption of a line 
of separation for the days, and First Meridian, as here pro- 
posed, will, in the light in which we view it, be an important 
advance in the right direction. It will be another step towards 
the attainment of a higher degree of Civilization; and the 
hope is entertained that the time is not distant when the world 
will be in possession of the benefits which such an advance, 
even if not made precisely in the manner proposed, is capable 
of confezring. 
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Life of William Hickling Prescott. By Grorce TicKNor. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1864. 4to. pp. x & 491. 


A successful author, especially if he deals largely in the 
thoughts and actions of thrilling, adventurous life, inspires a 
feeling of almost personal attachment in those who carefully 
read his writings. They feel a certain anxiety, and even right, to 
know how he lived, how his works grew into shape and beauty. 
Such a feeling was in the community when Prescott died. It 
was satisfied when it was known that one of his most intimate 
friends, Mr, George Ticknor, himself identified with the litera- 
ture of the nation whose history his friend had illustrated, was 
preparing a Memoir of his life. And now each reader can sat- 
isfy that large and legitimate curiosity which he has been 
nursing since the historian’s death. Mr. Ticknor brought to 
his task a judgment skilled by familiarity with the best models 
of biography in all literatures, and by a ripe and genial love of 
literature itself ; he had, too, that personal intimacy with Pres- 
cott, which more than anything else makes the charm of biogra- 
phy. He could describe with the familiar ease which biography 
admits of, the simple ways and intimate thoughts of his friend; 
and giving up much of his own life in the narration, would in- 
sensibly lend it something of the life and charm of an Autobi- 
ography. And this is the best kind of Memoir-writing. Mr. 
Ticknor has, therefore, written a work which has all the famil- 
iar ease of blessed old Isaac Walton, and which makes even 
the life of a retired scholar singularly interesting and instructive- 
If there is less of anecdote and of piquant sayings, there is 
more of mellowed and genial life. The book reveals a kind of 
society to which American readers, in the case of our own coun- 
trymen, have seldom been admitted in so confiding a way. 

Prescott has hardly less fame as a leader in refined circles 
than as a historian ; and his life necessarily opens anew this 
heretofore closed chapter of his personal history. It admits the 
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reader to many bright glimpses of social English country life, 
and to much which has also always invested Boston literary and 
social circles with a sort of charm. Ever since the poet Percival 
was fascinated and drawn out in those circles into a partial dis- 
play of his brilliant genius, when he was yet a young man, 
the equal of Prescott in respect of age, Boston has had a tra- 
ditional fame for attractive, though self-absorbing, social and 
literary circles. In this volume Mr. Ticknor has perhaps un- 
consciously laid bare the secrets of this peculiar fame. It is a 
little singular that Boston society, at nearly the same time, 
should be revealed from two such opposite centres as the histo- 
rian Prescott’s and Theodore Parker’s,—the one where all polite 
learning was fostered and increased ; the other where all the 
radicals in theology and politics found a ready and congenial 
sympathy. But both revelations are welcome and instruc- 
tive ; both are records of great courage and self-reliance ; both 
show how earnest men walked through obstacles ; both will, no 
doubt, enter into the permanent literature of our time. 

William Hickling Prescott was born in Salem, Mass., May 
4th, 1796; a year in which many men, eminent in American 
life and letters, as Dr. Follen, the poet Brainard, Horace 
Mann, Prof. Bush, and the Puritan historian, Palfrey, were also 
born. He was the second son of the Hon. William Prescott, 
an eminent lawyer in Salem and Boston, and the grandson of 
Col. Prescott, who commanded a regiment at the battle of 
Bunker Hill. He lived in Salem till he was twelve years old, 
gaining his earliest education at the hands of an affectionate 
and active mother, and at the hands of a motherly Puritan 
school-dame, going a little later to Master Knapp’s school, a 
noted pedagogue in those days. ‘‘ He was a bright, merry boy, 
with an inquisitive mind, quick perceptions and a ready reten- 
tive memory,” yet he loved play better than books, amusing 
himself with quiet games, and liking always to betake himself 
to a book in the corner. His father kept a sharp eye on the 
education of his children. William was a sensitive lad, confi- 
dent in his own opinion among other boys, and much of a fa- 
vorite in the home circle. His education and family position 
tended directly to develop the most manly qualities of New 
England society. 
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When his father moved to Boston in 1808, William was sent 
to the Classical School of ‘“‘ Master Moody” at Dummer Acade- 
my, where he got good drill and laid the foundation of his clas- 
sical studies. He then came under the Rev. Dr. Gardiner, who, 
bred in the scholarship of Dr. Parr, took a few pupils, probably 
to replenish an income not large in those infant days of the 
Church in Boston. To this School Prof. Ticknor was also sent ; 
and there an acquaintance was begun which has already reared 
a noble monument to the memory of his friend. In those days, 
especially in the War of 1812, books were few, and the literary 
tastes of these young men were by no means gratified. This led 
to the formation of the Boston Atheneum, first begun by Mr. 
Wn. 8. Shaw, increased by the loan of the library of John Quin- 
cy Adams, while he was Minister to Russia, and since become one 
of the most useful libraries in the country. .Prescott preferred 
books of adventure and light literature, a fondness for which he 
ever retained. In this school he found a fidus Achates in the 
son of his teacher, Mr. William H. Gardiner, who, nearly his 
own age, became his companion in studies and readings. Even 
here, he was always careful not to study too hard, making a 
sharp distinction between necessary and simply ornamental stu- 
dies, and often doing his best in the latter. Youthful frolics 
were then the rule ; they improvised mimic battles in their 
play hours, and invented thrilling stories to amuse each other 
in their rambles. 

He was entered as a member of the Sophomore Class of Har- 
vard University, in 1811, when fifteen years old. He had an 
excellent training in English Literature and in the Greek and 
Latin languages, but almost none in Mathematics or the Natu- 
ral Sciences. His standard of scholarship was only moderately 
high through his whole course. He measured out the time to 
be given to each lesson and studied no more, here beginning 
those habits of self-control which helped him so much in lite- 
rary labor. Here, also, he met with that injury to his eye, in 
his Junior year, which was thereafter to withdraw him from 
active life into the “still air of delightful studies.” It was 
done at the door of the old Commons-Hall. During some rude 
frolicking, a piece of hard bread struck him upon the open eye. 
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It was thrown thoughtlessly, but it destroyed his eye. This 
accident had a sobering influence upon his College studies, which, 
on returning to the University, he pursued with more purpose 
and diligence. In Mathematics, he never did anything ; in the 
higher Metaphysics hardly more. He went through them as 
memoriter exercises ; and by the kindness of his teachers was 
allowed to pass over them easily. He was graduated with a 
Latin Poem ; after which his generous parents gave an enter- 
tainment in honor of their cherished son. His University career 
had dqne more toward the formation of his character than for 
the furnishing of his mind. 

He then entered his father’s Law office. Here he lingered 
oftener over his Greek and Latin than over his Law studies. But 
all hopes of distinction in this profession were speedily put to an 
end by fresh troubles with his eye, which threatened total blind- 
ness. It was soon settled that he should take a voyage to St. 
Michael’s, where, in spite of his gay spirits and the pleasures 
of his grandfather’s family, his days passed heavily, from the 
inflammation of his eye. On the 8th of April, 1816, he left 
the Azores for London. Here he placed himself under the care 
of Dr. Farre, of Sir Ashley Cooper, and of Sir William Adams, 
shut up most of the time in his room,—his privations from 
reading and society often bringing tears to his eyes. At this 
period he rarely opened a book. In August he went to Paris, 
thence to Italy, visiting also some of the battle fields which he 
afterwards so excelled in describing, making Horace and Livy, 
and Cesar and Tacitus and Virgil his familiar companions. 
Returning to England, and making a few excursions into the 
country, he took passage for home in the summer of 1817. He 
found consolation in the readings of his sister, and employed 
his solitary hours with an article which he furtively sent to the 
North American Review, and as furtively received back again. 
It was his first literary venture, and his only failure. The fu- 
ture now looked dark to him. ‘It is too evident,” he said, 
‘that I shall never be able to pursue a profession. God knows, 
how poorly qualified and how little inclined I am to be a mer- 
chant. Indeed I am sadly puzzled to think how I shall succeed 
even in this without my eyes, and am afraid I shall never be 
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able to draw upon my mind to any large amount.” Now he 
began cautiously, on account of his eyes, to go into society, where 
he always gave and received great pleasure. This inevitably led 
to that event which ought to happen in every man’s life, at least 
once,—his falling in love, and his marriage on the evening of 
the 4th of May, 1820, which was his twenty-fourth birthday, 
to Susan, daughter of Mr. Thomas C. Amory, a Boston mer- 
chant. At this time too began Mr. Ticknor’s more personal 
intimacy with Prescott. They read and studied together, and 
soon found out the congenial points of their natures. At this 
time, says Mr. Ticknor :— 

“‘He was tall, well formed, manly in his bearing, but gentle, 
with light brown hair that was hardly changed or diminished 
by years, with a clear complexion and a ruddy flush upon his 
cheek that kept for him to the last an appearance of compara- 
tive youth, but, above all, with a smile that was the most 
absolutely contagious I ever looked upon.” 

At this time, he was interested in and became the soul of a 
club of young men, who have nearly all since become famous, 
including the lamented Greenwood, Bishop Wainwright, J. G. 
Palfrey, Theophilus Parsons, Jared Sparks, and W. H. Gardi- 
ner. They issued a periodical which had a six month’s exist- 
tence, called ‘‘ The Club Room ;” but oftener met for social 
and literary enjoyment, raising each others tastes by such en- 
nobling associations, and no doubt doing much in their frequent 
gatherings from year to year toward creating a genuine feeling 
of literary brotherhood among them. This probably led Pres- 
cott, as it did.others, to choose a literary career. We soon find 
him beginning like a school boy with the elementary studies 
of the English language, here laying the foundation of that 
exquisite narrative style which carries his readers along a 
charmed path in his histories. On the 30th of October, 1821, 
he determined to undertake the following course of studies, 
They involved :— 

“1. Principles of grammar, correct writing, &c. 

2. Compendious history of North America. 

3. Fine prose-writers of English from Roger Ascham to the 
present day, principally with reference to their mode of wri- 
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ting,—not including historians, except as far as requisite for 
an acquaintance with style. 

4, Latin classics one hour a day.” 

On all but the American history, he entered at once and car- 
ried out carefully. His course in English literature led him 
through Ascham, Sir Philip Sidney, Bacon, Browne, Kaleigh, 
Milton, not omitting Taylor, Tillotson, and Barrow, and in- 
cluding the critics, Jeffrey and Gifford. These studies occu- 
pied one year, He then turned to the French, taking up at the 
same time the English Drama. From this, his studies turned 
him into Italian literature, in which he revelled with genuine 
enjoyment, becoming critically acquainted with all the lead- 
ing writers, as his critical articles in the volume of Miscel- 
lanies amply show. Mr. Ticknor publishes letters which spe- 
cially show his acumen and delight in criticisms of Petrarch 
and Dante ; and so much was Prescott carried away with these 
writers, that for a long time he meditated a critical volume on 
that literature. A mind like Prescott’s, so in harmony with 
imaginative beauty, turns, naturally, to the criticism of polite 
letters, and often shines best there. He reluctantly gave up 
the German, on account of his eye. The mere accident of Mr. 
Ticknor’s reading to him his Lectures on Spanish Literature, 
then in MS., first turned his attention to Spanish subjects. 
He heard them, he says, “with great pleasure.” Spanish 
henceforth took the place of German. At Christmas, 1824, he 
thus writes to Mr. Bancroft :—‘‘ I am battling with the Span- 
iards this winter, but I have not the heart for it that I had for 
the Italians. I doubt whether there are many valuable things 
that the key of knowledge will unlock in that language.” 

Now came the impulse to authorship. In October, 1825, he 
says :—‘“‘I have passed the last fortnight in examination of a 
suitable subject for historical composition ;” but he approached 
his choice slowly,—his mind dwelling long upon various sub- 
jects, now upon a Spanish, now uponan Italian. In his mem- 
oranda, he thus strikes the key-note of his subsequent labors :— 

“Can I not indulge in a retrospective picture of the Consti- 
tutions of Castile and Aragon,—of the Moorish dynasties, and 
the causes of their decay and dissolution ? Then I have the 
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Inquisition, with its bloody persecutions; the Conquest of 
Granada,—a brilliant passage ; the exploits of the Great Cap- 
tain in Italy,—a proper character for romance as well as his- 
tory ; the discovery of a new world, my own country ; the new 
policy of the monarchs toward the overgrown aristocracy, &c., 
&e.” 1n1847, he noted in a pencil on this passage ; ‘* This was 
the first germ of my conception of Ferdinand and Isabella.” 
The lamented Alexander H. Everett assisted him in obtaining 
books from Spain. He now met with a new trouble in his eye ; 
but it did not discourage him ; he went on boldly in drawing 
up the plan of his studies and work :— 

“* My general course of study must be as follows :—1. Gen- 
eral Laws, &c., of Nations. 2. History and Constitution of 
England. 3, History and Government of other European Na- 
tions,—F rance, Italy to 1550, Germany, Portugal. : Under the 
last two divisions, I am particularly to attend to the period in- 
tervening between 1400 and 1550. 4. General History of 
Spain,—its Geography, its Civil, Ecclesiastical, Statistical 
Concerns; particularly from 1400 to 1550. 5. Ferdinand’s 
Reign, en gros. 6. Whatever concerns such portions of my 
subject as I am immediately to treat of. The general division 
I will arrange when I have gone through the first five depart- 
ments.” 

How shall a man half-blind write the history of a foreign 
nation, whose very documents lie concealed in a foreign lan- 
guage ? Prescott addressed himself to the task with manly 
courage. Yet, even on the threshold of his work, he. hesitated 
in his choice of subject, and thought favorably of a historical 
survey of English Literature. He decided for Ferdinand and 
Isabella ; procured a reader who did not know a word of Span- 
ish, and, at a snail’s pace, began his historical labors. Satisfied 
by his reader’s success, he began in earnest a life of historical 
labors, which terminated only with his death. His preliminary 
reading carried him through a vast number of books. Sharp 
is his opinion of Watson’s Philip II. He is “a meagre, un- 
philosophical chronicler of the richest period of Spanish his- 
tory.” Robertson he thought better of ; his works are sea- 
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soned with sagacious reflections, and enriched with a clear and 
vigorous diction.” 

While thus busily engaged, his daughter, ‘‘a charming, 
gentle child” of four years, and much promise, was taken away, 
She was the historian’s ‘‘little pet.” Her death led him to 
study and weigh carefully, with his father, the evidences of the 
truth of Christianity. He thus came to incline strongly to the 
liberal or Unitarian side of religious opinion, and he ever af- 
terwards adhered to these views. He became also more serious 
and reverential in the tone of his mind and feelings. In these re- 
ligious studies, he relied mainly upon acareful reading of the four 
Gospels, inquiring minutely also into each one of the miracles. 
Now and ther 1eview-writing diversified the historical labors 
which, with a reader, he now resumed. In his ieisure hours, 
he read much in Miss Aikin, Voltaire, Roscoe, Barante, and 
Thierry,—initiating himself, in this way, gradually, into his 
own work. He put pen to paper on Ferdinand and Isabella, 
three years and a half from the time he selected his subject, on 
the 6th of October, 1829. Reading in Mably was probably a 
help in suggesting to him that the interest of history should 
gather about some moral point or purpose. He finished his 
history on the 25th of June, 1836. The whole work had been 
on his hands a little more than seven years anda half. It was 
not published till Christmas, 1837. It seems a little singular, 
that he should have laid his work on the shelf, too modest to 
publish it. Such is the fact; and not till his father had sec- 
onded the advice of two such competent advisers as Jared 
Sparks and John Pickering, was he induced to give up his 
scruples, His liberal private notes show his doubts and very 
modest expectations in regard to it. He felt strange in print. 
When published, it took the city of Boston by surprise. His 
personal popularity sold the whole first edition of five hundred 
copies ; and the positive merits of the book sent it into circles 
where the author was unknown. It was soon published by 
Bentley, in London, though Murray and the Longmans had 
declined it, for reasons of trade. The reviews in this country, 
nearly all by friendly pens, by Gardiner, and Greenwood, and 
Pickering, and Bancroft, spoke of the work in the highest 
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praise. Prescott was extremely anxious about its reception by 
the British press ; but, on the whole, had nothing to complain 
of in the tone of its criticism. He was most pleased with the 
series of articles which were written by Count Adolphe de Ai- 
court, called, by Lamartine, “a living chart of human knowl- 
edge.” This unexpected success did not disturb the feelings of 
the author ; he kept on in the even tenor of his quiet life. He 
had the satisfaction of knowing that the best European critics 
ranked the work quite as high as his American friends. Such 
were Guizot, Lord Holland, Southey, and Mignet. This was 
honor enough ; the reputation of the work was secure. 

During these years, and indeed during all his life, he suffered 
from constant anxiety about his eye. He had to regulate his 
whole life with reference to it ; but the very infirmity, and his 
right conviction that the truest happiness for him lay in the path 
of constant and hard intellectual labor, helped to unfold the 
noblést traits of his character. His habits were simple through 
life. He made it a rule to rise early, and usually took his horse- 
back ride before breakfast, together with much other exercise 
during the day. After breakfast, and the Boston Advertiser, be- 
gan the serious labors of his history,—usually three hours each 
day. He always liked a social dinner. His afternoons were 
varied by walks and the demands of friendship, and so were 
his evenings, if he did not work. But all his habits were reg- 
ulated with reference to his one great infirmity. And when 
his eye began to decay from over use, even before he felt the 
weight of years, it was asad time for him. He dreaded lest 
he should ever be deprived of the sight of the stars or of the 
blue heavens. His dear friends, however, gave him every help 
in their power, often beguiling his leisure hours with the light 
literature of the day, and imparting to him the simple cheer of 
home. He wrote, as early as 1822,—“‘ It is of little moment 
whether I succeed in this or that thing, but it is of great moment 
that I am habitually industrious.” It was much for one so 
fond of society as he was, to come so early to such an import- 
ant and self-denying conclusion. He was convinced that 
steady, regular literary occupation, was the only true vocation 
for him, and indispensable to his happiness. His character 
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was thus based on principle and self-sacrifice. Yet so contrary 
was this to his nature, that his diary is often a record of forfeit- 
ures and misgivings, because he had not done more. It was 
akin to this feeling that he should review, on Sunday morning, 
after divine service, the slips of paper whereon he had writ- 
ten down his faults, and thus sift his religious character from 
week to week. 

His histories were mainly composed in his memory. The 
finishing touches were frequently put on during his solitary 
walks, or his daily horse-back ride. Mr. Ticknor thinks this 
mental repetition gave to his sentences their well-known ca- 
dence. And, certainly, the concentration of thought which he 
was thus obliged to give to his material, before it was ready to 
be put down on his noctograph, imparts a certain personality 
and colloquial ease to his style, which Mr. Hallam pronounced 
almost wholly free from Americanisms. He was a good deal 
touched, however, by the severe criticisms of Mr. Richard Ford, 
in the Quarterly Review, upon his style. It led him to care- 
fully examine it. He decided that such as it was, he could 


not greatly change it ; and he determined hereafter not to be 
anxious about it. For his own use, he composed a little essay 
on style, which is printed in the memoir, and is full of excel- 
lent good sense. He thought that the style should never be 
foreign to the mind of the author, that a successful writer 
should be careful how he tampers with his own style, and that 
“the best rule was to dispense with all rules except those of 


grammar, and to consult the natural bent of one’s genius.” 
The result of this study was to give him more freedom of dic- 
tion. This at once appeared in the “Conquest of Mexico,” 
parts of which, in graphic narration, he never excelled. He 
insensibly communicated to it his own interest in the work. 
And so great was this, that he often declared he was most at 
home in the sixteenth century, among his historic heroes. 
After the ‘‘ Ferdinand and Isabella” were well off his 
hands, and some time had intervened for what he called “ lite- 
rary loafing,” he thought of writing a life of Moliére ; but he 
finally chose a Spanish subject, and began to collect the mate- 
rials for his ‘‘ Conquest of Mexico.” He now found that Wash- 
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ington Irving was engaged on the same subject ; it was indeed 
a topic excellently suited to his genius, but he generously 
gave place to Prescott,—a noble example, which Prescott 
himself patterned after, when, years later, Mr. Motley had 
accidentally planned out his own great work on part of the 
ground to be occupied by Philip II. It is refreshing to 
find two leading American authors so kindly yielding points 
which have often occasioned great jealousy between literary 
men. He put pen to paper on his ‘‘ Conquest of Mexico,” 
October 14th, 1839. The Introduction, on the Aztec civili- 
zation, caused him great trouble, and cost him the labor of 
nearly a year and a half, and labor, too, over ground which 
was not congenial to him. He read carefully during the wri- 
ting of this work, the great masters of historical narrative. 
He stopped also to make an abridgment of his “‘ Ferdinand 
and Isabella,” which was heavy task-work to him. The his- 
tory of the Conquest was finished on the 2d of August, 1843, 
occupying, in composition, three years and ten months. It 
was published by the Harper Brothers, in New York. He 
was diffident, as at first, about its success. But it was pres- 
ently greeted with a ‘‘chorus of applause, such as was never 
vouchsafed to any other, of equal gravity and importance, that 
had ever been printed or re-printed among us.” Hillard, Cur- 
tis, and Cogswell were his chief reviewers in this country ; and a 
long and elaborate criticism, which appeared in the London 
Quarterly from the pen of Dean Milman, “became at once 
the foundation of an acquaintance which ripened afterwards 
into a sincere personal friendship.” Prescott, himself, thus 
recorded his views of its reception :— 

“From the prevalent (with scarcely an exception) tone of 
criticism, I think three things may be established in regard to 
this History, of which I had previously great doubts. 1. The 
Introduction, and chapter in Appendix L., are well regarded by 
the public, and I did not spend my time injudiously on them. 
2. The last book, on the biography of Cortes, is considered a 
necessary and interesting appendage. 3. The style of the 
whole work is considered richer, freer, more animated and grace- 
ful, than that of ‘ Ferdinand and Isabella.’ This last is a very 
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important fact, for I wrote with much less fastidiousness and 
elaboration. Yet I rarely wrote without revolving the chapter 
many times in my mind, before writing. But I did not pon- 
der over particular phrases.” 

The success of the work was not confined to country or reli- 
gion. The late Roman Archbishop Hughes openly thanked 
and commended him, when on a brief visit to New York in 1844, 
for the liberality he had shown in his treatment of “‘ Catholics.” 
He had, according to John Quincy Adams, ‘the two great 
qualifications of an historian, who should be, apparently, with- 
out country and without religion.” “It would be difficult,” Mr. 
Adams thought, “ to tell whether Mr. Prescott were a Protest- 
ant or a [Roman] Catholic, a monarchist or a republican.” 

When he had taken a season of rest,—which seasons with 
him were often nearly a year in length,—he began his studies 
for the ‘Conquest of Peru.” He was here detained, also, a 
long time with the Introduction. He wrote the first sentences 
at Nahant, on the 12th of August, 1844. But he was destined, 
ere he had gone far, to meet by much the severest affliction of 
his life, the loss of his father. It is rare that father and son 
are linked together in such familiar confidence as they were. 
The blow stunned the historian, and for months he was unfit- 
ted for serious work. He was cheered, however, by a letter 
from Baron Humboldt, warmly commending his Spanish labor, 
and by other honors which came to him in 1845,—his election 
into the French Institute, as Corresponding Member of the 
Academy of Moral and Political Science, and into the Royal 
Society of Berlin, as a Corresponding Member of the Class of 
Philosophy and History. He regretted that his father had not 
lived to share these honors with him. He was at the end of 
his “ Conquest of Peru,” November 7th, 1846,—engaged two 
years and three months in making two volumes. It was pub- 
lished by the Harpers, and was very successful, being speedily 
translated into French, German, Spanish and Dutch. 

He now hesitated a long time before he began his “ Philip 
the Second.” His eyes were very bad. He feared that he 
should have “to relinquish a// use of the eye, for the future, 
in his studies ;” he felt that its powers were decaying ; and he 
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was already fifty-two years old, He passed six months after 
the publication of his “Peru” in literary loafing ; then pre- 
.pared a short Memoir of John Pickering ; then made a careful 
revision’ of Ticknor’s Spanish Literature, before it went to 
press. He had doubts about getting materials for his Philip. 
All these were afterwards removed. Mr. Everett, and French 
and Spanish scholars, assisted him greatly. Ranke’s Spanish 
Empire became a leading guide to him in his studies. He 
called it ‘a sort of skeleton, the bone-work of the Monarchy.” 
He doubted about the form of his work, whether to make it 
Memoirs, or grave history. He began with Memoirs, but 
changed off, when he came to the Revolt by the Netherlands, 
into his usual style of historical composition. He began 
“Philip” at his summer residence at Nahant, on the 29th of 
July, 1849, but found heavy work in starting. He had been 
out of the harness too long. 

In the spring of 1850, he visited Washington, where he re- 
ceived many honors ; but feeble health compelled him to enjoy 
them sparingly. His infirmities increased so much that he 
could not go on with his history. His friends advised him to 
visit England, where, already, he had many friends and corres- 
pondents ; and soon he set sail. His visit there had the char- 
acter of an ovation. Perhaps no American, has ever seen 
the genial and aristocratic side of England to better ad- 
vantage than he did. Mr. Sumner, highly honored, indeed, 
went as an Anti-Slavery martyr; but Prescott went, simply, 
as a plain man of letters, whose honors had been won in stu- 
dious retirement. Charming are the views of English country 
life which abound in his letters. He met, familiarly, Macau- 
lay, Rogers, Lockhart, Hallam, Milman, Kenyon, the Iron 
Duke, the Bishop of Oxford, Sir Robert Peel, Alison, Lyell, 
and Milnes ; took a ramble through Paris, Brussels and Ant- 
werp; and then visited many of the old castles in rural Eng- 
land, receiving everywhere the gentlest attentions from the no- 
bility, among whom were some of his own familiar friends. It 
is entirely in keeping with this visit, that he should have the 
most favorable views of English life and character ; and it is 
well that there are such bright scenes to compensate for the 
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misery and wretchedness which Kay’s “ Social Condition of the 
English People” reveals. 

Returning home invigorated and fresh for labor, he yet found 
it hard, as always, to settle down quietly into his old ways. 
His correspondence with his English friends now consumed 
much time, and yet gave him abundant cheer. Dean Milman, 
Lady Lyell, the Earl of Carlisle, were among these, and very 
pleasant are their letters. In June, 1853, he removed his sum- 
mer residence from Nahant, where rheumatism and company 
consumed too much time, to Lynn ; and here he worked vigo- 
rously and well, finishing the last note of the last chapter of 
the second volume of ‘‘ Philip the Second,” on the 22d of Au- 
gust, 1854. The weightiest critical judgment came from M. 
Guizot, in the Edinburgh Review for January, 1857. “ Philip 
the Second” sold eight thousand copies in this country, six 
months from its publication, and helped to sell thirty thou- 
sand volumes of his other works,—bringing in to him seven- 
teen thousand dollars as his part of the profits! Yet Pres- 
cott says, “I felt a little nervous in regard to the reception of 
the work.” He then wrote a short continuation of Robertson’s 
Charles the Fifth, to fill up a gap between “Ferdinand and 
Isabella,” and ‘ Philip the Second,”—which also met with a 
similar remarkable sale. In March, 1856, he turned again to 
his “‘ Philip the Second,” and went on rather slowly, on account 
of his increasing infirmities. Severe headaches now interrupted 
his regular work ; and yet he labored some nearly every day,-— 
keeping up, too, the same genial spirits which had always made 
him a favorite. On the 4th of February, 1858, he had the first 
warning from the invisible angel ; he was struck with apoplexy, 
from which, however, he soon recovered, in great part, and en- 
gaged, with due caution, in his old labors, making new notes 
to his ‘‘ Conquest of Mexico,” and writing out the third ’vol- 
ume.of his “ Philip.” This was published toward the close of 
1858, and Macaulay thought it ‘‘ superior to anything he had 
written, part of the History of the Conquest of Mexico ex- 
cepted.” 

He had also published, in the summer of 1845, a volume of 
his articles in the North American Review, one of which, in 
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earlier life, he wrote every year, to keep his pen in running or- 
der. He finally gave them up for more engrossing occupations, 
thinking, as Mackintosh told Tytler the historian, that review- 
writing was a waste of time, which, no doubt, in some senses 
is true, especially if men seem born to higher work, as most 
surely was Mackintosh. Yet these same articles of Prescott 
are carefully finished, and would have been remembered, had 
he written nothing else. They are very readable, from their 
style alone ; and his well known care and common-sense judg- 
ment, make all his opinions valuable. There gleam along the 
pages of this memoir, many ripe criticisms, and some choice lite- 
rary information. He says :—‘‘ Macaulay’s first draft—very un- 
like Scott’s—is absolutely illegible, from erasures and corrections. 
He showed me a sheet just written. I found cle as an abridge- 
ment of cattle, and all on that plan. This draft he copies, al- 
ways, with alterations, &c. This shows more care than I had 
supposed. He tells me he has his moods for writing. When 
not in the vein he does not press it.” 

Writing to the Earl of Carlisle, he thus speaks of Charles 
Sumner :—“ The difficulty with Sumner, as a statesman, is, 
that he aims at the greatest abstract good, instead of the great- 
est good practicable. By such a policy he misses even this 
lower mark ; not a low one either for a philanthropist and a 
patriot.” 

He wrote to Bancroft no high opinion of Carlyle, but one 
which the critics are beginning to adopt :— 

“T have read as much of him as I could stand. Aftera 
very candid desire to relish him, I must say I do not at all. 
The French Revolution is a most lamentable comedy (as Nick 
Bottom says) of itself, and requires nothing but the simplest 
statement of facts, to freeze one’s blood. To attempt to color 
so highly what nature has already over-colored, is, it appears 
to me, in very bad taste, and produces a grotesque and ludic- 
rous effect, the very opposite of the sublime and beautiful. 
Then such ridiculous affectations of new-fangled language ! 
Carlyle is even a bungler at his own business ; for his creations, 
or rather combinations in this way, are the most discordant 
and awkward possible. As he runs altogether for dramatic, or 
rather picturesque effect, he is not to be challenged, I suppose, 
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for want of original views. This forms no part of his plan. 
His views, certainly, as far as I can estimate them, are trite 
enough. And, in short, the whole thing, in my humble opin- 
ion, both as to forme and to fond, is perfectly contemptible. 
Two or three of his articles in the Reviews are written in a 
much better manner, and with elevation of thought, if not 
with originality. But affectation, ‘the trail of the serpent is 
over them all.’” 

Of Lockhart, he writes :— 

“So, poor Lockhart has paid the great debt. Was it not a 
touching thing, that he should have died on the spot endeared 
to him by so many and tender and joyous recollections, and of 
the same disease which destroyed Sir Walter too! I liked 
Lockhart, the little I saw of him ; and a vein of melancholy, 
tinged with the sarcastic, gave an interesting piquancy to his 
conversation. I don’t know that it made his criticism more 
agreeable to those who were the subjects of it.” 

Concerning Buckle, he says, in a letter to Lady Lyell :— 

‘*T am sure your husband must relish his acute and liberal- 
minded speculations, and especially the intrepidity with which 
he enters upon fields of discussion on which English writers 
are apt to tread so daintily, not to say timidly. He doubts in 
the true spirit of a philosopher. And yet he dogmatizes in a 
style the most opposed to philosophy. He would make a more 
agreeable impression, if, with his doubts, he would now and 
then show a little doubt of himself.” 

Nor are these all the interesting opinions and hints and facts 
which abound in these pages. They must only serve as a sam- 
ple. The volume itself is rich in its revelations of the partic- 
ular circles of society and letters which Prescott frequented. 

Two other traits need to be noted in the historian, his labors 
in secrecy and his love of outward nature. Outside two or 
three, no one knew Prescott was engaged on his first historical 
work, till he was just ready for publication. He never alluded 
to, never brought forward his historical labors, of himself; the 
abundant records whence his biographer has gleaned mate- 
rials for the memoir, were his own private memoranda, intend- 
ed only for his own use and help. He loved natural scenery 
with a true relish. There are ever so many traces, along these 
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pages, of the simple, fresh, joyous delight he took at the old 
homestead in Pepperell, and in its shaded walks, and of the 
sympathy he found in the melancholy music of the waves at 
Nahant. His religious creed was simple. ‘To do well and 
act justly, to fear and to love God, and to love our neighbor as 
ourselves—in these is the essence of religion. To do this is 
the safest, our only safe course.” He thus inclined to* that 
shade of religious belief which ignores positive Doctrines and 
a Visible Church, in the attempt to grasp the idea of a purely 
Spiritual Church, which is ever floating before Unitarian minds; 
and with how great success, it is not for us to judge. ‘His pri- 
vate character, his religious life, his kind and benevolent deeds, 
make him, in these pages, the simple Christian gentleman and 
modest student, whom all so much admire. He found his use- 
fulness and happiness in a laborious and honored life. His 
character wins upon all who have gentle feelings, gentle 
thoughts, gentle blood. 

And now we come to its sad close. It ended “in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye,” on the 28th of January, 1859. He 
had been anxious to return to serious work ; he was even count- 
ing on many years yet; suddenly an attack of apoplexy laid 
him low, and he never returned to consciousness. He was cut 
down when his “‘ Philip the Second” was only two-thirds 
done,—like Macaulay, giving only a noble fragment of the 
whole structure. But he was not unprepared, so far as his 
views could prepare him ; he died as he had wished. He rested, 
in this body, in solemn state among the honored dead, whose 
works he had so often, in this life, studied and illustrated,— 
his friends thus carrying out his own wish,—and then, in the 
simplest manner, and with the spontaneous tribute of a vast 
multitude assembled to pay him the last honor this side the 
grave, they laid him away to rest in the family tomb, under 
St. Paul’s Church. It is rare that a man, blinded by infirmity, 
endowed with wealth, a leader in society, rears such a monu- 
ment as Prescott’s to his own industry and self-sacrificing gen- 
ius ; and still rarer, that such a man finds one who can so sim- 
ply and trutifully hand down his thoughts and virtues to the 
next generation. 
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Art. IV.—USES AND ABUSES OF FICTION. 
A Strange Story. E. Butwer Lytrron. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 
The Miserables. Victor Hugo. New York: Carleton. 


Great Expectations. C. Dickens. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 


THERE is, we think, no more distinct, or perhaps more im- 
portant feature of the age in which we live, than the great and 
apparently increasing appetite for Works of Fiction. This 
species of writing, though constituting always, even in the 
earliest times, a very considerable portion of current literature, 
has, since the middle of the last century, fairly overrun every 
former limit, and attained a most exaggerated development. 


And what seems at first most strange in the matter, is, that 
this extraordinary increase of production should have brought 
so little change in the character or construction of the fabrics 
themselves. In any other manufacture, variety both of mate- 
rial and pattern is absolutely essential to any long continued 
demand or patronage. The calico printer must often change 
his blocks, stamps and dies ; the lapidary his stones and set- 
tings ; and the modiste the dimension, cut, and style of coats, 
cloaks, and mantles : but in the other instance, that of story- 
telling, although each new raconteur, as he assumes his place 
and utters his rhymes, legends, or histories, must necessarily 
leave upon them some peculiar tint or characteristic, the con- 
sequence or index of his individual temperament or mode of 
thought, yet the creations themselves are always after the same 
pattern,—as much alike, as trees of the same forest, or clouds 
of the same kind of weather. It is even necessary that it 
should be so; the subjects treated of being always mere 
humanities, and therefore liable only to similar accidents and 
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combinations. But this being the case does nothing abate our 
wonder, that the desire for such repetitions should remain in 
the public mind unsated, without the accompaniment of vari- 
ety, which is a necessary stimulant to all other inordinate 
affections. 

Critically, all narration, history as well as fable, is but a 
succession of attempts at truth. Thus, among the Romans, 
there were first Hymns, Funeral Songs and Ballads, now lost 
and known to have existed only by the references of later histo- 
rians. ‘Then comes Ennius and Fabius Pictor, to be followed 
in due time by the * pictured page’ of Livy ; till, in the end, 
appears Virgil with a national Epic, and Sallust and Tacitus 
with reasoned histories. So among the English Poets ; we 
have first Gower, Chaucer, and their fellows, reaping, gather- 
ing, and binding the harvests which are to be sown again and 
re-created by the mighty magic of Shakespeare. Throughout 
all time, the human element remains the same, or so much so, 
that our great English historian says truly of Sir Ewen Cam- 
eron, the Lochiel uf the last Century,—“ In truth the character 
of this great chieftain was depicted two thousand five hundred 
years before his birth, and depicted—such is the power of gen- 
ius—in colors which will be fresh as many years after his death 
—he was the Ulysses of the Highlands.” 

But, to come nearer our own day, and to the Fictions of 
which it is our present purpose to speak. They may, we think, 
be all analyzed and the process of fabrication described, from 
asingle specimen, taken like a Custom House sample, indiscrim- 
inately from any portion of the whole cargo. As thus: the 
Amandus and Amanda of the piece having been carefully se- 
lected, and properly christened, schooled, and dressed, are 
brought out to sit for their pictures, in some Baronial Hall, 
cottage by the sea, or such other residence of intermediate pro- 
portions and accommodations as may be suitable to the times 
or the taste of the author, due care having been first taken to 
prevent these two “babes in the woods” from rushing at first 
sight and incontinently into each other’s arms. We then have 
a pedigree, a description and a dissertation, or profession of 
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faith in reference to some one or other of the prevalent vices or 
opinions of the age. Presently, the good and evil genii of the 
Amandi begin to appear in the story. The first, as a crusty, 
peculiar, but benevolent personage, whose good intentions are 
always and in every instance to be mistaken, belied, misunder- 
stood, or misinterpreted. The second, as a plotting, unprinci- 
pled and managing male or female villain, whose evil designs 
and proclivities can never be successfully foreseen, understood 
or prevented, till the end of the history. By the aid of these + 
two powers, who play the same parts that Jove, Venus, or 
Minerva did in the old Epic, and who have each at their beck 
a sufficient corps of subalterns and sympathizers, the worldly 
affairs of the Amandi become so very complicated as to excite 
the highest degree of sympathy, and to require two volumes 
for their satisfactory adjustment. 

We hope we will not be thought ill-natured in giving this as 
a tolerably fair description of that multitudinous class of books 
in green, brown, and yellow binding, which are now issued in 
every country in Christendom, at the rate of about one hundred 
volumes a year. And the question about which, is no longer, 
what good or evil they do to the mental character and morals 
of the community ; how much they interfere with the proper 
culture and education of the young; or emasculate, cripple, 
and dissipate the energies of those of more mature age ; but 
rather, how long they can continue to be swarmed forth upon 
us in such unconscionable numbers, or how long it can be held 
creditable for men or women to write such unvariegated repe- 
titions, or to find readers for them after they have been written. 
To us, the process of making Modern Novels has always seemed 
very much akin to that of carpet and tapestry weavers, when 
they use the little instrument called the Kaleidoscope to aid 
them in their devices. Put a few colored rags, pebbles and 
bits of tinsel into the mirrored chamber of the little wonder, 
give it a succession of turns or shakes, and each successive 
movement presents you with a new combination and group, in 
no way dependent either upon the value of the material, or the 
skill of the operator. 
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In like manner, put a few pretty names together, Lionel or 
Herbert ; Ida or Ada ; a few common ones, Jeames and Jean- 
nette, Rose and Robin ; put them in the usual relations with 
society, with uncles, aunts, cousins, governors, parsons and 
Justices of the Peace ; select forests, farms, and gardens, for 
each, so as to have room for lucid descriptions of woodland 
scenes, and moonlight experiences ; have a few singular notions 
about the manners and opinions of the day ; and considerable 
knowledge of the half naturalized words that come amongst us 
from French and Italian, lingering about our own homely 
English, like early swallows about a late Spring; put your 
personnel near large towns, Railroads and Water commu- 
nications ; or, what is perhaps better, put them away from all 
of these, so that your own disquisitions may take the place of 
their correspondence,—and you have all the prime ingredients 
and germinating principles of a Modern Novel ; one of those 
books of which Tony Lumpkin’s sister said, ‘ The more she 
cried over it the better she liked it.” 

We have long made up our minds, that this peculiarity of 
our age is a vicious one, at least in its present scope and dimen- 
sion. And, being of a hopeful disposition, firmly believing 
that under the merciful providence of God, every thing evil is 
destined finally to be purged and amended, we have recently 
amused ourselves in speculating about this kind of writing ; 
endeavoring to fathom its mystery ; to appreciate its past and 
present uses ; and where and when it is to end, 

But to begin at the beginning. How came Story-telling 
first in vogue ? And who were the first professed narrators, 
before whose incantations 

Conticuere omnes intentique ora tenebant? 
' Is it too ingenious to suppose, or rather is it not evidently true, 
that the first Fictions grew out of the difficulty or rather im- 
possibility of telling the truth ? and, therefore, that the primal 
singers or writers must have been those who could make the 
most of any subject they undertook, filling up the waste and 
edifying the broken places, with light and taking fancies of 
their own invention ? When we remember that it is by no 
means an easy matter, even now, and by help of the very mul- 
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tifarious terms and delicate inflections of modern language, to 
make a true and natural word-picture of any passing occur- 
rence, however well understood by ourselves ; we will be able 
the more readily to appreciate how much more difficult it must 
have been to perform the same feat in the earlier times, when 
language was poor in words and rude and impracticable in its 
combinations. We have little doubt that the first Fables origi- 
nated as much in the imperfection of early language, and the 
difficulty of using it skillfully, as in any innate proclivity for 
the super-human and untrue. Hence came the wolf-nurse of 
Romulus, the tutelary nymph Egeria, and all others of this 
class of pious and national legends, which in process of time 
were to be woven and embodied into systems of Mythology, 
giving thus sensible forms to etherial and invisible influences. 
Another prolific source of Fiction, belonging as well to the 
present, as to an earlier time, is found in the necessary imper- 
fection of all contemporaneous writing. It is not less true 
than strange, that all accounts written by ourselves, about our 
own times, of occurrences which we saw, and deeds in which 
we were prominent actors, are necessarily unreliable, and can- 
not come into authentic history until they have been purged 
and corrected of the errors and refractions due to the individ- 
ual tastes, prejudices, or interests of those who wrote them. 
To do this, is the province of the Annalist. But before his 
time, and until conflicting and interested accounts can be can- 
vassed and reconciled, much of the great body of any history 
must necessarily remain uncertain, distorted, and false. Over 
these defective and vague chasms, romancers and imaginative 
writers erect their airy continuations, filling the void and 
empty spaces with unreal creations of their own. As a sample 
of this kind of frost-work, we need only count how many scores 
or even hundreds of Romances, peopled with Kings, Cavaliers, 
Round-heads, Priests, and Puritans, have arisen out of the 
chronicles of that part of English history which lies between 
the reign of Charles I. and the accession of the present reigning 
family. Over this very fertile portion of the English annals, 
there had, until very recently, always hovered the headless 
shade of the exiled Stuart, in despair for his broken sceptre 
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and violated State ; and it required such potent exorcists as 
Fox, McIntosh, and Macaulay to dislodge the angry spectre, 
and give us at last true pictures of the men and doings of that 
important period. Until the publication of Fox’s fragmentary 
history, no one knew or would have believed, that Charles IT. 
had been an actual stipendiary of the French King, receiving 
from him not only mistresses but money. While Macaulay 
has been the first to give us any insight into the true charac- 
ters of both William and Mary ; the first named of whom, we 
had only known previously as a brave and cold blooded soldier, 
dull, Dutch and disagreeable ; and the latter, as a disobedient 
daughter and most unhappy Queen. At present, we acknowl- 
edge in the former, a Prince whose wisdom, habjts of command, 
and personal prowess, seem to have been hereditary accompani- 
ments of the rights and opinions, in whose defence they were 
so long and successfully exercised ; while, in Mary, are exhib- 
ited examples of forbearance and resignation on the one hand, 
and of love and trust on the other, which must forever endear 
and preserve her memory. 

But if some of the earlier Fictions may be supposed mainly 
due to the imperfections of primitive language, while many of 
those of later times have arisen spontaneously in the waste and 
empty places of more authentic annals, others of a different 
and in some respects more valuable order have been forced 
upon the world, by the vices of the privileged orders, or the 
misrule and despotism of corrupted governments. In either of 
these cases, particularly in a semi-barbarous age, censure which 
could not be openly delivered without danger of axe and faggot, 
has at times been dexterously and successfully administered in 
the guise of curiously cofistructed Fables ; in which, the in- 
genuity of the author ensured an immunity for his hardihood. 
Among such, we may place Rabelais and Butler, whose satire, 
not applicable and indeed scarce appreciable now, must have 
had a very potent influence on the age in which they lived. 

These three, the Myth, the Legend, and the Fable, may be 
considered the primary and natural form of Fiction, growing 
out of the imperfection of language, the deficiency of recorded 
facts, or the vices and misrule of the governing and privileged 
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orders. It is only at a later period that a species of more re- 
condite and contrived story-telling makes its appearance among 
us; to be regarded as a work of Art, and become the subject of 
criticism, of imitation, and of course of abuse. After a state 
has become great and palmy, its language fixed and copious, 
its Government and Religion settled, and its annals full and 
glorious ; or, in other words, when it has reached the state of 
highest culture and civilization; it is then that the true Poet 
comes before us in his proper place and functions ; to consecrate 
by the magic of numbers some great event in the nation’s his- 
tory, and connect for perpetual remembrance the policy, the re- 
ligion and the language of his native country. This is the true 
Epic Era, at which every nation hitherto celebrated either for 
conquest or for Commerce, for Arts or for Arms, has left for 
future ages, some great national Poem, commemorative at once 
of its history, its character and whatever has been either great 
or peculiar in its government or institutions. It is from these 
grand old Songs that the critics, rhetoricians and esthetical 
people have educed their codes of rules, precepts, and dogmas, 
by which a story may be constructed without either inspiration 
or purpose ; thus providing for thousands of tame imitations, 
of senseless and motiveless productions, such as we have already 
spoken of, as the vice of the present age. 

Now, in regard to the great originals and models of Fiction, 
we may notice, that none, even of the most renowned nation of 
the world, have left us more than one or two of them ; that 
these have always made their appearance at the epoch of great- 
est national maturity and refinement ; and that they all propose 
for their theme some great event in the history of the world, 
out of which to inculcate, by living eXamples, lessons of cour- 
age and virtue, of piety and patriotism. Thus, we have the 
muse invoked in one, to sing of the wrath of Achilles ; in an- 
other, of the man of woes and wisdom ; a third proposes the 
pious army and its leader who liberated the Sepulchre of Christ ; 
while a fourth chants all joyously of “ Ladies and Knights, 
love, war and courtesy.” Among these, and in the highest 
place, too, we may number the one who sang “of Man’s first 
disobedience and its fruit,” and he who trod the invisible world 
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in rapt vision from the hopeless portal of Hell to the blissful 
gardens of Paradise. Now, in all these great examples, there 
is constantly present, not only a purpose to communicate truth 
and inculcate virtue, but also to exclude low and filthy exam- 
ples, and coarse or ill constructed language. If Homer allows 
Thersites to rail for a brief space against Agamemnon, it is 
only to have him the more severely beaten, and thus exemplify 
the pure faith and perfect loyalty of the divine Ulysses. The 
language of the miscreant is the same as that of the prince, 
unmixed with any inferior or unstable dialect. This purpose 
to do good wouid seem so indispensable and necessary a mo- 
tive in every species of writing, that it is nearly impossible to 
conceive how an author should venture before the public with- 
out it. And in some modern instances, where such effrontery 
has been practised, the judgment of criticism has been at once 
correct and speedy. We may mention as examples, Shelley’s 
Cenci, and the Pucelle of Voltaire. Indeed this latter work, 
where a pious national legend has been polluted and debased 
to make room for prurient and sensual descriptions, is merely 
sacrilegious. 

Now the critics, both those of later as of earlier times, who 
have discussed and reasoned about these classic productions, 
have mainly occupied themselves about the method and 
arrangement ; have treated principally of the unities, propri- 
eties, contrasts, and diction ; but of the purpose and tendency, 
the actual value of the writing as a piece of moral instruction, 
which is the creating power and vivifying principle of all such 
compositions, they have made but little account. They have, 
for the most part, behaved like moneyless projectors, who may 
indeed furnish plans and specifications for palaces and temples, 
but neither possess nor indicate forests for the timber, or quar- 
ries for the stone. Aristotle, who may be called the father of 
Criticism, does indeed admit the necessity of a good purpose 
in all compositions of this class, when he recommends the Fa- 
ble as a means of instruction, in preference to the true history ; 
as, in the one case, the events and personages may be contrived 
and chosen, so as more perfectly to elucidate the maxim in- 
tended to be conveyed. But, an admission like this, which 
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impliedly sanctions all deviations from truth and probability, 
gives altogether too broad a license ; and, indeed, it has, ever 
since, been so liberally abused, that, as one of the modern crit- 
ics judiciously observes, one might now as well study the natu- 
ral history of a lion from his picture on a China tea-pot, as 
men and women from the delineations of a Modern Novel. 
We cannot but think that the professional critics have been 
largely to blame, both for the exuberance and weedy character 
of the present crop of Fiction. They have, from the begin- 
ning, estimated stories by no other standard than the interest 
they excited, as incentives to unreal emotions and causeless 
tears. 

As we continue our history, leaving the lights and patterns 
of the olden time, according to which the canons of criticism 
were first made and promulgated, and come into our own era, 
we find the license just spoken of in full vogue and vigor, 
working all manner of miracles and wonders. The difficulties 
in human affairs which used to be solved by the intervention 
of Mars or Venus, Neptune or Juno, now fall into the hands 
of genii and wizards, on the one hand, and saints and anchor- 
ites, on the other ; between which two influences, knights and 
princesses fight out their battles of love and war, according to 
the formula that ‘ the course of true-love never did run smooth.’ 
Such was in general the character of the first Christian Ro- 
mances. 

This, its first phase, soon, however, changes, and we come at 
once into fairy-land. The saints and hermits have become too 
common and wicked, and the necromancers powerless. The 
superstitions of the barbarians have replaced those of Greece 
and Rome. We have now Balder, Odin, Thor, Merlin, and 
Prince Arthur, rude and strong governors in important affairs ; 
while the lighter brood of elves and fairies appear as servitors 
in matters of less moment. This species of romance,—the pa- 
ternity of which has been contested by critics as belonging to 
the Scandinavian Norsemen, or their kinsmen of France,—was 
chiefly uttered in rude verse, and vanished, as the language 
became more copious and finished ; leaving behind it only the 
Elfin people and fairies, who held their places for a long time 
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thereafter, in a series of semi-oriental Romances, where the pop- 
ular traditions of the time are grotesquely mixed with the 
sterner realities of common life, 

We now come to a more ornate and peculiar kind of Fiction, 
which obtained in Europe and all the nations of Christendom, 
from the time of the Crusades until the end of the Seven- 
teenth Century, and may be called the Romance of Chivalry 
and Adventure. This kind of story had a charm in earlier 
times, which it does not retain now ; in that, for the most part, 
it treated of travel, and was filled with descriptions of foreign 
lands, and strange customs, and forms of humanity. Its char- 
acter is well expressed in Othello’s plea before the Venetian 
Senate :— 

“ Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances, 

Of moving accidents, by flood, and field ; 

Of hair-breadth scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach: 
Of being taken by the insolent foe, 

And sold to slavery; of my redemption thence 

And portance in my travel's history; 

Wherein of antres vast and deserts idle, 

Rough quarries, rocks and hills whose heads touch heaven 
It was my hint to speak, such was the process: 

And of the cannibals that each other eat 

The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders.” 

In our Encyclopedic and travelled age, this quality does not 
count for what it was worth two hundred years ago; though 
even now, the Romances of that time have a peculiar historic 
value, as containing the most authentic descriptions of the 
habits and manners of the men and women of the age to 
which they belong. From them also has legitimately descend- 
ed the Novel of the present day ; the first specimens of which 
were always entitled ‘‘ The Life and Adventures” of some one 
or other who had been sent abroad on his travels, for the pur- 
pose of better exemplifying the experience, opinions, or senti- 
ments of the author. The fathers of this class among the 
English were Richardson, Fielding, Smollet, McKenzie, God- 
win, and their fellows. Of these, the first three constructed 
their stories, as Hogarth, of the same age, did his Pictures, so 
as to give true descriptions of the manners, and particularly of 
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the vices of the age. While the two latter, and their follow- 
ers, selected for their subjects, diseased or denaturalized speci- 
mens of humanity, for the purpose of descanting more at large 
on the errors of Education or of Opinion by which they had 
been produced. We can conceive that these two orders of 
story-telling should receive, at the time of their appearance, 
an increased amount of circulation and patronage, in conse- 
quence of the differences in their plan and material ; each, in 
some sort, serving as a foil to set off the peculiarities of the 
other ; and thus enabling the public to indulge two opposite 
tastes, a condition which gives new life to every species of in- 
tellectual commerce. The effect of contrast would, in this in- 
stance, be still farther augmented by those who took notice of 
the faults, as well as the peculiarities of the competitors. The 
descriptions in Fielding and Smollet were oft-time: too coarse 
to be commendable, even when true to nature and probability ; 
and, therefore, encountered immediately the ban of prudes and 
moralists, who could not estimate the almost as dangerous ten- 
dencies of the thrilling incidents and more elaborate declama- 
tion, which made the staple of the other. Time has already, 
in some sort, given judgment on the merits of these two very 
different sets of authors ; for, although we have had, within 
the last twenty years, reprints both of Random and Pickle, no 
one has as yet thought of reproducing Fleetwood or Caleb 
Williams, the last being, as we remember, a very perfect spe- 
cimen of its kind. 

It is a singular and rather inconsistent characteristic in the 
School of Fielding and Smollet, which we do not remember to 
have seen noticed elsewhere, that while in each of their pieces 
the hero or principal personage seems to have been carefully en- 
dued with quite sufficient evil and innate wickedness to make 
him an average and feasible sample of mortality, so that Tom 
Jones and Pickle, are, at several emergencies of their respect- 
ive careers, in great danger of turning out downright villains, 
yet the like condition and contingency is most conscientiously 
avoided, in regard to the heroine and chief characters of the 
other sex. Emilia Gauntlet and Sophia Western, being pre- 
served throughout all their trials, as beings perfectly divine 
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and spotless, without a single touch about them, either of Xan- 
tippe or Delilah. This feature has been pretty well preserved 
in all the stories which have been written since, and is, perhaps, 
absolutely necessary to make them endurable. Were we to 
have now a long story with a wicked or dissolute heroine, it 
might perhaps put an end to the whole procession. 

About the time that the works of Fielding and Smollet had 
fairly taken hold of the English fancy, the literature as well 
as the arms of the Germans began to be felt in Europe, while 
the hard and grinding despotism of the Bourbon had begun 
to produce its first fruit in deep, low, but angry imprecations 
against the privileged Orders of that Kingdom. Amid these 
sounds, which heralded the terrible Revolution then fast ap- 
proaching, were heard, first, the impassioned wailings of Rous- 
seau, and the low, but somewhat similar lamentations of Go- 
ethe. His sorrows of Young Werter took deep hold upon the 
English at that time, and mingled well with the kindred stream 
which had begun to fill the chasm recently cut for it by native 
miners. Public taste was fast leaving the Smollet school, and 
turning to the most impassioned and sentimental one of Mc- 
Kenzie and Godwin, when, all at once, there arose a prodigy 
in the world of fiction, at which the critics laid down their 
pens in dismay, as if they had been challenged to unequal and 
unearthly combat. This new power appeared in the person of 
a Mrs. Radcliffe ; a lady who seems to have become early enam- 
ored of misery and misfortune, and who could deal with no- 
thing but calamity and horrors. She drew largely upon the 
Crown-lands for scenery and properties, and upon the nobility 
and Church for her personnel, and produced, in quick succes- 
sion, a series of Romances, which were an unhappy mixture 
of Boarding-school and Horse-guards, Priest and Nun, Peer 
and Princess, Pirate and Ghost. The dose which this lady 
administered to that portion of the English romance readers, 
who were just then turning towards sentimentalism, was after 
the formula now used in the Prussian army to cure drunkenness, 
to wit, cooking the whole of the culprit’s ration in brandy until 
nausea supervenes at the loved, but ever-present, ingredient. 
The Reviewers of the day withdrew from the contest altogeth- 
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er, like Rinaldo’s soldiers from the enchanted wood ; and there 
was some hope that Novel-writing might forever afterward be 
held as a disreputable occupation. Unfortunately, the time 
for such a consummation had not yet arrived. For, just as our 
weird authoress was beginning to go down in public estima- 
tion, on account of the very lugubrious nature of her enchant- 
ments, rescue interposed in a bevy of chaste and angelic young 
ladies, Edgeworth and Lee, Austen, Grant and Burney, who 
came trooping around the disconsolate old lady, like Spenser’s 
Hamadryads in the Faerie Queene. These clever damsels in- 
terposed in the melee, and turned the wrath of the English 
public, then rising first against all Novel-writers, into admira- 
tion for themselves. The critics returned to the field from 
which Mrs, Radcliffe had frightened them. Sir Walter re- 
viewed Miss Austen’s Stories, while Sydney Smith did the same 
honor to Miss Edgeworth. A new alliance was entered into 
between Reviewer and Author, and a new code enacted, by 
which all future conquests in the realms of Fiction were to be 
hereafter governed. 

The spirit of this new agreement seems to have been, and in- 
deed is so announced in the review of Miss Austen’s Stories, that 
though the world of Fiction be a really dangerous one, and the 
experience to be got in it rather unreliable and unsafe in affairs 
of real life, yet if those persons who traffic in its mysteries would 
only arrange their personnel and occurrences, so that what had 
been in the olden time taught in Sermons, Homilies and Es- 
says, should hereafter be embodied in well depicted living ex- 
amples, we should thus have a commendable improvement on 
the old method of teaching, of which the world was now get- 
ting weary. It was assumed that no one would ever again read 
such Essays and Satires, however well they might be written, 
as had taken so well in the days of Johnson and Addison, but 
if the same instruction could be transmuted into Stories and 
Tales, the medicine would always be taken for the sake of the 
sugar in which it had been preserved. Upon this recognized 
basis, Aristotle and the elder lights of criticism being forgot- 
ten, have been produced all the Romances of the last forty 
years. During this period, the French have given us innume- 
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rable lively and sentimental Stories concerning old Dynasties 
and present Politics ; the Italians and Spaniards, meanwhile, 
making new theories out of their present hopes and ancient 
renown ; and the Germans, peopling their ruined Castles and 
haunted forests with philosophical phantoms, instead of the 
older but as unreal spectres of a by-gone time. But an Eng- 
lish manufacture of this kind of ware has gone far beyond that 
of any other nation. While we have had unremittedly heaped 
upon us exemplifications in detail of all the maxims, opinions, 
and dogmas which have ever been propounded for the ameliora- 
tion of our condition generally, and treatises, in dialogue, con- 
cerning Government, the Schools and the Church, there has, at 
the same time, arisen among us a host of other writers, some 
of them too justly numbered among the greater lights of mod- 
ern literature, who have written Stories without any purpose 
at all, using the narration simply as the string of a chaplet or 
rosary, or the piece of wood or iron about which the Sculptor 
forms and models his intended figure. This last is the most 
objectionable phase of this kind of composition. For when an 
author writes for any particular end or aim, we know what he 
is about, and can controvert or agree with him, as we list, but 
when he has no governing motive, and writes merely for his 
own pleasure, he is like Greek fire in the camp, and cannot be 
so easily dealt with. 

After this slight, and we fear rather disjointed genealogy of 
Story-telling, the question with which we set out recurs again. 
How long can it continue in its present disproportionate di- 
mension ? and how, and when, will it change, or end? To 
which inquiry, we confess there can at present be given no sat- 
isfactory answer. When it was announced, some years since, 
that Thackeray was to give Lectures, and that Dickens would 
read, in public, Stories of his own composition, we thought we 
saw, opening before us, a new era in this branch of the Arts, 
which might bring us somewhat nearer to the end. It would 
have been delightful to have heard either of these distinguish- 
ed raconteurs add to the life of their imaginings by speech 
and gesture ; and the example would have soon been followed 
by other artists of humbler pretension ; just as Fanny Kem- 
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ble’s readings have already produced scores of imitators. So 
that, in a few years, when a gentleman got a head-ache, or a 
lady the vapors, instead of sending, as they now do, for the 
most fashionable drug, or the last Novel, they would have only 
had to summon, from his accustomed place of business, the 
bard of jongleur, of the best voice and happiest fancy, to 
refresh them, viva voce, with song and story, until the malady 
had been put to rest. The bard’s office might thus have ended, 
where it first began, in a recitation, instead of a book. At 
present, all hope of such consummation has passed away. 
Still, it is not altogether improbable that the real finale may 
have something of this character. For, if all things human 
run in cycles, reaching, ultimately, through successive seasons 
of progress and decay, the very state from which they set out, 
why may we not presume the same fate for literature and 
learning ? We cannot, indeed, anticipate another invasion of 
Goths and Barbarians, (it not being very palpable, just now, 
whence such visitants could come,) to burn Libraries, demolish 
Statues, and scatter and destroy all the elaborated collections 
of Art and luxury. Yet a similar change may, perhaps, come 
over us, if, through long custom and abuse, an over-wrought 
literature should at last become Sybaritic and effeminate, 
bringing us back again to a state when the physical properties 
of the man should take the preéminence over his intellectual ; 
thus reproducing a rude and mechanical Aristocracy, who 
should deal in things, not words, be ashamed of Letters, and 
hold it ‘ a baseness to write fair.’ 

But to bring to some practical use a disquisition which has 
been, perhaps, too long already, and may be held as not prop- 
erly belonging to a Review like ours ;—there is one species of 
Story-telling which we hold to be very objectionable, and much 
to be deprecated ; we mean, that portion of it which is ex- 
pressly written and used for Religious instruction. This is a 
subject which we know must be touched with a light hand ; 
and still, while writing at this present, it has been uppermost 
in our thoughts., We have always been in favor of direct in- 
struction, especially to the young, and have great faith in the 
old fashioned authority of Bible and birch—placing, of course, 
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much less reliance upon a Religion or Morality which had to 
be taught by Fables. The usual character of such instruction, 
even when skillfully managed, must always be more or less pal- 
pable to the learner, and, in some hands, may be so perverted 
as to excite ridicule and produce cavillers instead of converts. 
A few of the Religious Novels may be uncensurable in this 
respect. We ourselves would except the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
and the “ Distant Hills.” But the great majority of such 
writings, which end in marrying poor and pretty young ladies 
to rich and religious bachelors, of which the stock, according 
to our experience, is principally in Utopia, we believe of very 
doubtful utility, if not altogether reprehensible. 

Of those more laical productions, which are entirely inno- 
cent of purpose, or have been written merely for the authors’ 
pleasure or profit, or to present to others such pictures of life 
and manners as may have made most impression on their own 
fancy, the critical people should, we think, compel them to a 
strict exclusion of all low vice, profane or vulgar language, 


and, in general, of all the approaches to sin or to shame. We 
have no idea that in this age it is still necessary to lead the 
rising generation through Hell in order to bring them to Heaven. 
We prefer keeping them as near the straight road as possible ; 
and would rather boast of one whom our care had kept from 
falling, than of another—though it might have been the more 
difficult service—whom we have recovered after he had really 


tripped. 
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Art. V—MARSHALL ON PAPAL AND PROTESTANT 
MISSIONS. 


Christian Missions : Their Agents and their Results. By T. 
W. M. Marsoatt. Two Volumes. New York: D. & J. 
Sadlier. 1864. 8vo. 


Tue author of these two volumes, Mr. Marshall, twenty 
years ago, and while a member of the Church of England, pub- 
lished a work, “‘ Notes on Episcopacy,” which was reissued in 
this country, with a Preface by the late Bishop Wainwright. 
He has great fondness for, and facility in compiling ; and as 
his credulity and industry seem inexhaustible, and as he is not 
restrained by the possession of any great amount of discrimi- 
nating and sound judgment, but throws his muck-rake where- 
ever his fancy prompts—-so his gathered stores are the strangest 
possible compound, and of the least possible value. Since his 
transition to the Roman Communion, he has been indulging 
his old penchant, and he has certainly chosen a prolific theme, 
His object, he tells us, in these volumes, is to compare “the 
influence of Catholic and Protestant Missicns in all parts of 
the world, in order to apply to the Church and the Sects, a 
new and supreme test, which could not have been employed at 
an earlier date.” His main points of examination are, the 
results reached in these Missions, the character of the agents 
employed, and the methods of their operations. His evident 
aim is to show that Protestant Missions, in all the earth, are 
an ‘‘admitted failure,” and that the “cause” of this failure 
lies in the fact, that they have been prosecuted on a Protestant 
and not a ‘‘ Catholic” basis or theory. And he tells us, that 
* of eleven hundred works cited in these volumes, nine hundred 
and forty seven are by non-Catholic writers. 


Now, in the outset, we have two or three things to say, con- 
cerning Mr. Marshall’s statements, and his method of argument. 
In the first place, we have almost as little confidence as he, 
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in the means and agencies employed in many of the Protestant 
Missions. They are un-Scriptural, un-Apostolic, and, to a too 
large extent, unfruitful. To send, for instance, the Bible alone, 
or the printed pages of Tracts alone, among the heathen, with- 
out the living Missionary of Christ, is not Christ’s appointed 
way to convert the world. In the second place, Mr. Marshall 
underestimates and misrepresents, grossly and egregiously, the 
actual results and fruits of what he calls Protestant Missions ; 
and in this, he stands side by side with the infidel Westmin- 
ster Review ; except, that that periodical brings its sweeping 
charge aguinet all Missions, “‘ Catholic ” as well as Protestant. 
A late English work, “ The Golden Opportunity,” has some 
Tables of the results of Protestant Missions, which are valua- 
ble in comparison with the author’s wholesale statements. 
These Tables give no account of the Missions of the Russian 
Church, which are far more extensive and successful than is 
generally supposed. We give these Tables in full. 


I. BRITISH. 


ASSOCIATIONS. | AGENCIES. | SCENES OF LABOR. | INCOME. 








The Society for the 500 Missionary Agents. Home and East and West Indies,South)| $333,765 
Propagation of the; Foreign.including many Native As-| Africa, Australia, New 
Gospel in Foreign! sistants, 300 Students, Catechists,| Zealand. 
arts. and Teachers. 
The Baptist Missiona-'75 Missionaries, 112 Native Assistants |India, the West Indies,| 132,565 
ary Society. 43 Schools, 6,512 Scholars, 16,994) Western Africa, and Bri-| 
Communicants tanny in France. 
The London Missiona- 153 Missionaries, 700 Native Agents,\South Seas, West Indies, 
ary Society. 183 Churches. 735 Schools, 33.625} South Africa, saaastioan) 
Scholars, and 19 781 Communicants.| India, China. 
The Church Missiona-|227 Ordained Missionaries and Assist-|Western Africa, Ru rt’s| 806.880 
ry Society. ants, 2.170 other Assistants, 33,546) Land, India, China, West) 
Scholars, and 18,613 Commuuicants.| Indies, New Zealand, East-| 
ern Africa, sine | 


525,985 


| 
| ple, and Palestine 


193,805 


forPromoting Chris- 


| 

| 

The London Society'7%Missionaries, Jewish College. |Europe, Persia, Palestine. 
tianity among the 


ews. 
The General Baptist'8 Missionaries, 24 Assistants. |India, China. | 
Missionary Society. | 
The Wesleyan Mis- 216 Ordained Missionaries and Assist-|\The West Indies, India,| 
sionary Society. ants, 1,611 other Assistants. 117,190) China, Arica, Polynesia,| 
| Scholars, 128 165 Communicants | Australia, ete. 
The Church of Scot-'9 Missionaries, and about 60 Assist-|India, ppsopenn Continent,| 
land Foreign Mis-| ants and Agents, 3 Missionary Es-| the Colonies. 
sions. | tablishments in india, and staff a 
nts. 
The Irish Presbyteri-|11 Missionaries. landia, European Continent,| 
on ane h Foreign the Colonies, Syria. | 
ission 
The Welch Foreign 4 Missionaries. Britanny, India. | 
Missionary Society | 
The British Society/24 Missionaries, Jewish College. North Africa, European) 
for Propagating the Continent. 
Fosvet among the 


Tie “Biinburgh Med-|2 Agents. China. 
ical Mission. 

The Retormed Presby-|4 Missionaries. New Hebrides, Jewish Mis- 
terian Church For-| sion in London. 
eign Mission. | 

The Free Church of|28 Missionaries, 14 Native Assistants.|India, South Africa, Euro- 
Scotland Foreign; 79 other Agents, 10,000 Scholars) pean Continent, the Colo-| 
Mission. Missionary establishments in India| nies. 
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ASSOCIATIONS. | AGENCIES. | SCENES OF LABOR. | INCOME 
| 





ba Lew-Chew Naval1 Missionary and | Assistant. |Lew-Chew. 1,510 

Mission. 

The English Presbyte .-|3 Missionaries. |China. 5,465 
rian Church a | 


Mission. | 
The United Presbyte-'35 Ordained Missionaries, 65 Cate-|West Indies, Western Afri-| 102,240 
rian Chureh Foreign| chists and Teachers, exclusive oi| ca, India, Southern Afri-| 
Missiou. Canada and Australia. | ea, Syria, Northern Afri- 
| ca, European Continent, 
| the Colonies. 
The Chinese Evangel-'5 Missionaries, (1 Medical.) China. | 13,742 50 
ization Society. | | 
The Turkish Mission Turkey. 18,910 
Aid Society. 
The Uhristian Vernac- India. 8,940 
ular Education Soci- | 
ety for India. I | 


Total Receipts of British Foreign Missions, [$3,094,338 50 


I. CONTIN vENTAL. 








ASSOCIATIONS. | AGENCIES. | sc ENES OF LABOR. | INCOME. 








The Moravian Mis- 305 Missionarie sand Assistants, 74,538 The West “Indies, Green- $72,265 
sions. Converts and Catechumens. land, North America, Tar- 
| tary, South Africa, South} 
America, Persia, Egypt,| 
| Nicobar Islands,Labrador, 
| China, India. 
The Netherlands Mis- 23 Missionaries, 146 Native Assist-| East Indies. 37,500 
sionary Society ants, 8 290 Scholars. 
The Basle German 5) Missionaries, lo Assistants, 69 oth-| Western Africa, India, Chi- 65,000 
Mission. | er Assistants, 1212 Communicants,| na. 
2, Scholars. 
The Paris Society for|14 Missionaries, a number of Native ISouth Africa. 
Evangel'ai Missions.) | Assistants. 1.300 Communicants. 
The Rheni — Mission-|31 Missionaries. \China, South Africa. 
ary Socie | 
The Berlin , 115 Missionaries and several Assist-|South Africa. 


22,725 


18,000 
20,750 


600 Scholars. 
The Evangelical Un-|5 Missionaries. 13 Assistant Miasion India, Australia, the Chat- 
ion for the Spread of| aries, 25 Male and Female Assist-| ham Islands. 
a (Goss-| ants. 


3,980 


The * Brengotical Lu-|6 Missionaries, 67 Assistants, 2,152 India, New Holland. 10,000 
theran, or the Leip Communicaunts, and 890 Scholars. 


sic Missionary Soci-| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Society. ants. about 200 Communicants, and 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ety. | 
The North German'12 Missionaries. Africa, India. (about) | 20,000 
Missionary Society. ; 
The Norwegian Mis-|6 Missionaries and Assistants. South Africa. (about) 10,000 


sionary Society. 
The Berlin Missionary lg Missionaries China. (about)} 5,000 


Union for China. | 
The Swedish (Lund) |2 Missionaries. China. (about)| 2,000 


Mission. cae 
Total Receipts of Continental Foreign Missions, | $287,220 


Ill. AMERICAN. 


| 
ASSOCIATIONS. | AGENCIES. | SCENES OF LABOR. | INCOME. 





The Board of Commis-|26 Missions, 127 Stations, 131 Out-sta-|India, Indian Archipelago, | 372, 845 
sioners for Foreign| tions, 161 Missionaries, 8 Ordained | Western Asia, European 
Missions. and 4 Unordained Physicians, 224] Turkey. China, West In-| 

Male and Female Assistants. 21 Na dies, Pacific Isles, North} 

tive Pastors. 222 Native Preachers,| American Indians, Africa. 

254 Native Assistants, 5 Printing} | 

Establishments, 153 Churches, with} } 

23.155 Members, 8 994 Scholars, not| | 

including Sandwich Islands. 

The Baptist Missiona-! 34 Stations, 529 Out-stations, 66 Mis- — Assam, Teloogoo! 110,900 
ry Union. sionaries, 64 Female Assistants, 226; Country. North American} 

| Native Helpers, 192 Churches. 15 219 Indians, Europe. | 

Members, 88 Schools, 2000 Pupils, | 

including European Agency. | 

The Methodist Episco-|56 Stations, 81 Missionaries, 30 Local|North American Indians, 84,245 
pal Missionary Soci-| Preachers,6,869 Members, 63 Schools} Western Africa, China. | 
ety. and 2,535 Pupils,including the South! | 

Chure h. | 

The Episcopal Board |i6 Stations, 23 Missionaries, 3 Native|Greece,Western Africa,Chi- 99,476 
of Missions. Preachers, 47 American and Native} na, Japan. 

Teachers. 1,106 Church Members, 

402 Scholars. 
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ASSOCIATIONS. AGENCIES. | SCENES OF LABOR. INCOME. 





The Society for Ameli-|10 Missionaries, 7 Colporteurs. America. 15,405 
orating the Condi- 
tion of the Jews. 

The Free-Wil! Baptist/4 Missionaries, 4 Native Preachers, 2/Orissa. 4,780 
gorsign Missionary esmes, 75 Members, and several| 


Socie 

The Board of Foreign |56 --. and 2 Native Missiona-|\North American Indians, 
Missions of the Pres-| ries, 25 Male, 79 Female, and 32 Na-| Aen Africa, India, 
byterian Church tive Teachers, 512 Church ee China, San Frauc 

and 4,000 Scholars. 

The Foreign Mission-|5 Ordained and 2 Unordained Native |Hindostan. (about) 
ary Society of the} Missionaries, 86 Church Members,| 
Lutheran Church. 355 Scholars. 

The Seventh Day Bap-|3 Missionaries. Western Asia, China. 
tist Missionary Soci- 





ety | 
The American Indian|6 Stations, 8 Sub-stations, 28 Mission-|North American Indians. 
Mission Association. one and Assistants, 21 Churches, 
00 Members, 165 Scholars. 
The Baptist Free Mis-)1 Missionary, 3 Female Assistants, 1|/Hayti. (about) 
sionary Society. | Native Pastor, 4 Native Teachers. ‘ : 
The Associate & Asso-|8 Missionaries. India, Turkey, the Pacific. 
ciate-Reformed weet 
en Churche 
he Southern Baptist! 40 Missionaries, White and Colored,|China, Western Africa, 
pL 26 Assistants, 11 Native Helpers,| North American Indians. 
| i s oq Church Members, and 633 Pu- 


The American Mis-|14"% Charahes, 1,160 Members, 9 Teach-|The West Indies, North 45,150 
sionary Association.| ers, 70 Male and Female Missiona-| American Indians, Pacific 
ries and Assistants. Islands, Siam, California, 


Egypt. 
The Nova Scotia Pres- 1 Missionary and several Native As-|New Hebrides. 1,695 
byterian Church For-| sistants. 


eign Missions. 
The Americ’n and For- 140 Agents. Romish and Greek Commu- 80,485 


eign Christian Union. nities 
Total Receipts of American Foreign Missions, $1,131,216 








* Income included in the account of the American Presbyterian Board. 


The author of this volume, in commenting on these statistics, 
says :— 


“In the Cyclopedia of Missions, from which the foregoing items are 
taken, the grand totals are not given; an omission which is much to 
be regretted. One can only realize the magnificence of the operations 
of Protestant Evangelical Missions, by massing the figures and statis- 
tics of them all. 

“The pecuniary result is— 


British Foreign Missions, . - $3,094,338 50 
Continental “ 6 P . 287,220 00 
American “ ss ; . 1,131,216 00 


Grand Total, . : y . $4,512,774 50 


“The figures, however, from which these results are obtained, are 
culled from the reports of 1859; and as, during the last year, the 
annual incomes of many of our leading missionary organizations have 
been largely increased, there is every reason to believe that the grand 
total at the present time is considerably higher; being somewhere 
about $4,750,000, or nearly a million pounds sterling. 

“It is to be remembered, too, that these figures do not include the 
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purely Home Missions, either of Great Britian, the Continent of Europe, 
or America.* 

“ Nor does this calculation include the money raised for the Bible and 
Tract Societies of the Protestant nations of the world; foremost among 
which are our own British and Foreign Bible Society and Religious 
Tract Society. But Bible and Tract and Christian Knowledge Socie- 
ties are essentially missionary in their character. It will not, then, be 
saying too much when we affirm, that at least a million and half pounds 
sterling are annually raised by Evangelical Christians throughout 
the earth for Home and Foreign Missions. 

“From the reports of the various Foreign Missions, it appears that 
about 2300 missionaries are at work in different parts of the earth, 
aided by nearly 7000 assistant missionaries, native pastors, and cate- 
chists. 

“The numbers that compose the members of the various missionary 
churches, planted in different parts of the earth, can only be given ap- 
proximately, as we are not furnished with the returns of several of the 
societies, as respects this part of their operations. ‘The figures that 
are given in the Cyclopedia of Missions, present us with a total of 
310,524 members. But 12 British, 6 Continental, and 6 American 
societies, of different extent, are without any report of the numbers of 
their members. The 310,524 members are the total of the membership 
of 19 societies; but we are left without any returns of the membership 
of 24 other societies. ‘Their returns must then be added. Besides, all 
the societies have received a greater or smaller accession to their con- 
verts during the last year. Hence, we may fairly conclude, that there 
are now quite half a million of persons making a creditable profession 
of Christianity, in connection with our various mission churches among 
the heathen. These churches, too, are found scattered over the whole 
world; in every quarter of Asia, Africa, Europe, and America; and 
among the islands ofevery ocean. Besides, there are tens of thousands 
of young people in mission schools, who have not yet been received 
into fuil membership, but who are under regular Christian instruction : 
and, in addition, there are many mission presses at work, pouring forth 
a constant stream of Bibles and Tracts in the various languages of the 
earth.” 


- The Rev. Mr. Denison, one of the editors of the Spirit of 
Missions, to whom we are indebted for the above extract, adds 
in a Note the following important facts. 


“At the Liverpool Conference, held in 1860, the Rev. J. B. Whiting’ 
Central Association Secretary of the Church Missionary Society, stated’ 
that ‘he had endeavored to acquire some information as to the amount 
of success with which God had blessed missionary efforts. There were 
100,000 professing Christians in New Zealand; 160,000 in Burmah 


* It ought to be added here, that there are several minor Foreign Missionary 
Societies, and our various Irish and Colonial Missions, which are not included in 
the foregoing enumeration. 
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and Pegu; 112,000 Protestant Christians in India ; 5,000 or 6,000 in 
Mesopotamia ; 250,000 in Africa; 40,000 in America; and 250,000 
in the islands of the Pacific. There were Christians in Madagascar, 
China, Mauritius and many other parts of the world. There were 
200,000 or 300,000 Negroes under the care of Christian pastors in the 
West Indies. There were more than a million and a quarter of living 
Christians who, but for the labors of the missionaries, would all have 
remained idolaters. We were apt to compare the missionary successes 
of the present time, in disparaging terms, with the successes which at- 
tended apostolic labors. He had inquired, however, from the most 
competent authorities, as to how many individuals in their opinion 
were gathered out of heathendom, by the labors of the inspired apostles 
during the first sixty years of mission work, after the ascension of the 
Savieur; and he had been assured that, as far as they could judge, 
not more than one million of living Christians were found after those 
sixty years. The 1,600 missionaries who had gone forth from Europe 
and America, were now accompanied by more than 16,000 native min- 
isters, religious catechists, Scripture-readers and schoolmasters, who 
were evangelizing their own fatherlands. The native ministry, more- 
over, had passed into the second generation; and from our schools and 
orphan asylums the native apostles would arise, whose crown of re- 
joicing would be multitudes of Christian converts.” 


These, then, are what Mr. Marshall calls the “admitted 
failure,’ ’ of “non-Catholic” 
Missions. We commend the above Tables and statistics to his 


, 


‘in every region of the earth,’ 


attention. 

In the third place, the test of the success of Missions which 
Mr. Marshall selects, is one which is not appropriate to the 
subject. Mere numbers gained, and the degree of self-sacrifice 
exhibited, are no determining Christian eriter‘a in such a work. 
Even Mormons, and Mahometans, and Manichzans, and Styl- 
ites, are able, on this ground, to make a good showing. Christ- 
ians, who are such indeed, will be earnest, and self-sacrificing ; 
and Christ will doubtless make His own promises good ; but 
He will do it in His own time and way. Empiricism in Christ- 
ianity, in other words, judging byand living for palpable re- 
sults, is a wretched and un-Scriptural rule, always and every- 
where. Duties are ours ; results, Gud’s. 

In examining more minutely the contents of these volumes, 
we find a considerable portion of them made up from the re- 
corded operations of rival Sects, and from their published doc- 
uments respecting themselves, and each other. And here Mr. 
Marshall has no inconsiderable advantage. The Romanists 
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publish nothing respecting their own Missions which they are 
not willing the world should see. The secret policy of their 
Missions, the plans and measures adopted, even the Journals 
and Reports of the Missionaries themselves, are locked up in 
the archives of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith ; 
and there they remain secure from the publiceye. The Anno- 
tator and Translator of Mosheim, (Dr. Murdock,) attempted 
a continuation of Mosheim’s History, and even prepared MSS. 
sufficient to make a considerable volume, which are now 
before us. But when he came to the subject of the Romish 
Missions, on which he commenced to write, and did write 
considerable length, he soon found that the real History 
those Missions could not be written, either in this country 

in Europe, and for the reasons above named. No Romanist 
dare write the History of those Missions ; and no Protestant 
can write it, for want of the requisite materials. 

So far as Romish Missions therefore are concerned, Mr. Mar- 
shall’s volumes treat mostly of the agents employed, and of the 
results gained. Respecting the former, considerable informa- 
tion, such as it is, has been given. Much of the very best life 
of the Roman Catholic religion has been exhibited in its Mis- 
sionary Annals. Large numbers of men untainted with many 
of the worst modern corruptions of the System, have adorned 
the pages of Christian history, and have been glad, as we be- 
lieve, to breathe and to extend a truer, purer life abroad than 
they could enjoy at home. In America, especially, so largely 
discovered and settled, and so long occupied under Roman 
Catholic auspices, there have been exhibitions of Christian 
heroism, in the persons of Romish Missionaries, worthy of any 
age of the Church. But they were nearly all of the Gallican, 
and not of the modern Roman type. Marquette, and Joliet, 
and Brebeuf, and Jogues, and Lallemand, and Rasles, and 
Marest, und Senat, and Cheverus, are names which will never 
be forgotten. 

But when we come to consider the actual results of Romish 
Missions, the effect of the System, as such, on the world, on 
Morality, on Civilization, on the intellectual, moral, and social 
elevation of the people, here the volumes before us are worth- 
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less. The real test is one which Mr. Marshall evidently, either 
does not appreciate, or does not care to meet ; and so he gives 
us only loose and general statements. Possibly, he supposes, 
with some modern Romish writers, that Civilization is a curse, 
that barbarism is the normal condition of man, and that “igno- 
’ especially of Romish devo- 
tion ; knowing, as perhaps he does, that the tricks and impos- 
tures of the System, its False Decretals, and spurious Miracles, 
and wretched sophistries, and abominable ethics, cannot bear 
the scrutiny of an enlightened Christian conscience. If he does 
take this position, we do not controvert it here, and now. 
We take for granted, that “ the image of God,” which Christ- 
ianity was designed to restore to Man, is no such image as this. 
If Mr. Marshall thinks differently, he may reconcile, if he can, 
his notion of that “image,” with any true and just conception 
of God and the God-Man. 

And here it is, on the results of Romish Missions, that we 
join issue with the author, It is the point which we specially 
commend to the attention of our readers. Test Romish Mis- 
sions by their “results.” Mr. Marshall’s volumes treat of these 
Missions in Asia, Oceanica, Africa, and America. We have 
no space to follow him in detail throughout his volumes ; nor 
is it necessary. A few instances must suffice. What then 
have been the fruits of Romish Missions in Congo, in South- 
western Africa? Two hundred years ago, the Jesuits had 
numerous Schools and Churches there, and all the outward 
facilities for success. Where are those Missions now? The 
Church of England, meanwhile, in Southern and Western 
Africa, is entering upon a work, the noble fruits of which are 
already beginning to appear. 

Ask the Hindus of Southern Asia what they think of Romish 
Missions! Sir J. Emerson Tennent thus describes the Jesuit 
Missions in India in the sixteenth century :-— 


rance is the mother of devotion,’ 


“ Christianity, in the hands of those by whom it was next offered to 
the heathen, assumed an aspect so extraordinary, that the detail would 
exceed belief, were it not attested by the evidence of those actually 
engaged in the execution of the scheme. The Jesuits, who now ad- 
dressed themselves to%he conversion of the Hindus, adopted the de- 
termination to become all things to all men, for the accomplishment of 


VoL. XVI. 22 
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their object ; withholding, till some more favorable time, the inculcation 
of Christian simplicity, and adopting, in the interim, almost without 
qualification, the practices of beathenism. To such an extent did they 
carry their policy, that, in the charges which were eventually lodged 
against them befofe the Holy See “by the other Religious Orders in 
India, it was alleged to be doubtful, whether the Jesuits by affecting 
idolatry and tolerating it amongst their proselytes, had not themselves 
become converts to Hinduism, rather than made the Hindu converts 
to the Christian Religion. 

“They assumed the character of Brahmins of a superior caste from 
the western world ; they took the Hindu names, and conformed to the 
heathen customs of this haughty and exclusive race, producing in sup- 
port of their pretension, a deed forged in ancient characters, to show 
that the Brahmins of Rome were of much older date than the Brah- 
mins of India, and descended in an equally direct line from Brahma 
himself. They wore the cavy or orange robe, peculiar to Saniassis, 
the fourth, and one of the most venerated sections of the Brahminical 
caste. ‘They hung a tiger’s skin from their shoulders, in imitation of 
Shiva; they abstained from animal food, from wine, and certain pro- 
hibited vegetables; they performed the ablutions required by the 
Shasters; they carried on their foreheads the sacred spot of sandal- 
wood powder, which is the distinctive emblem of the Hindus; and in 
order to sustain their assumed character to the utmost, they affected 
to spurn the Pariahs and lower castes, who lay no claim to the same 
divine origin with the Brahmins,’* &c., &c. 


It is not strange, therefore, that when a tumult arose in Tan- 
jore, caused by the Christians, which eventuated in a persecu- 
tion, thousands at once returned to heathenism. When Tippu 
Sahib forced 60,000 of these Christians to embrace Islam, not 
a single.one had the courage to refuse circumcision. The Ma- 
dura mission, counting 245,000 one year, could not showa reg- 
ister of 40,000 the next ; and, in modern times, it is only the 
return to the Jesuits’ method of conversion, which has retarded 
the utter disappearance of every trace of Romanism from India, 

Or, take the Romish Missions in America, as a test ; and to 
these, the author devotes a large part of his second volume. 
For more than three hundred years, the Romanists have had 
great portions of this country under their entire control. A 
nobler, fairer field for Missionary work has not presented itself, 
since Apostolic days. Every influence which could be desired, 
political, social, and educational, the Romanists have possessed, 
and to the fullest extent. What is the result? It is a fair 


* Seunentts Mietiay.« of f Christianity in Cey ony 
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question ; it is one not difficult to answer ; it is one which Mr. 
Marshall forces upon us. An American traveller, not long 
since, gave the results of his personal observations of Romish 
Missions in South America. 

He says, 


“ Founded on a basis of cruelty and wrong, most of the traces of mis- 
sion civilization have been obliterated. In New Granada, Ecuador, Chili, 
Buenos Ayres, Brazil and Venezuela, the traveller constantly meets 
with ruins of old churches and monasteries, some almost entirely 
destroyed, and now surrounded by a howling wilderness and savage 
tribes ; others in better repair, in more cultivated parts of the countries, 
now used as barracks, arsenals, or warehouses. ‘The writer has been 
often greatly surprised at meeting, in the midst of the wildest forests 
of Caroni, Orinoco, San Francisco or 'Tocantiris rivers, imposing and 
massive structures defying the assaults of time or the elements. Erect- 
ed amid the groans and life-blood of thousands of innocent victims, 
Heaven has spared them as melancholy monuments of the decline and 
fall of a system, enormous in its rise and power, fearful in its crash of 
dissolution. 

“But the sad traces left upon the characters of the present generations, 
tell the tale with still greater power and more immediate interest to 
ourselves. A priesthood corrupt, depraved, and ignorant almost be- 
yond conception; a people with no religion, kind and gentle in their 
natural impulses, but warped by ignorance, fanaticism and revolution, 
often fiends ; countries without energy, enterprise or wealth ; and 
gardens of beauty neglected, or overgrown by the wilderness! At 
Guiness, in the island of Cuba, and Cruz de Espirito Santo, in Brazil, 
the writer has met Roman Catholic priests living in open and public 
cohabitation with their concubines, and by them having large families ; 
and it is nothing unusual for the traveller, in stopping at the houses of 
the priests, to see women openly owned as mistresses ; and families 
growing around them, acknowledged by the padre as his children, and 
that not in a sense of spiritual fraternity. Druukenness is a vice con- 
stantly met with among them; to ,articularize the instances seen by 
the writer would be an almost endless task. In the villages throughout 
the whole of South America, Mexico, and the West Indies, the priest is 
the great patron, and generally the umpire of cock-fights, bull-fights, and 
such other Sabbath amusements of the people. ‘These priests are usu- 
ally gamblers, and the Sunday evening “ hells” always find them among 
their most constant and earnest supporters. Frequently, they are seen 
to hurry through the Sunday morning mass, strip off their officiating 
vestments, and taking their game-cock under their arms, hurry to the 
cock-pit to gamble through the rest of the day. At Honda, a town of con- 
siderable importance on the Magdalena river, one of the priests became 
engaged in an argument with an English resident ; the priest maintaining 
that the world was not round. After considerable disputation, the padre 
asserted that he could prove one of his positions from the Bible; this 
being asked for by his opponent, a new and unexpected difficulty arose, 
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for in the whole town and neighborhood, with priests and parishioners, 
there was not a copy to be found. 

“Tmmorality runs riot over the whole continent ; marriage vows are 
disregarded, and sensuality looked on as a matter of course. In Brazil, 
particularly, the most degraded forms of licentiousness are pursued 
without shame or check, and the writer has heard public acknowledg- 
ments made, which with us would incarcerate the actor for the greater 
part of his life. A very, very large proportion of the population of all 
the States is illegitimate ; and this forms no kind of barrier to social 
or political preferment. Want of chastity, provided it does not descend 
to shameless profligacy, forms no obstruction to an entrance into the 
general society of a place; pimps are employed to pander to the lusts 
and passions of both sexes ; daughters are sold against their will, to min- 
ister to the vices of the men, and in this conviction, acts of such heart- 
less cruelty and shame are often practised, even by mothers upon their 
own daughters, as would appal and sicken the stoutest heart. General- 
ly, in every State, a fearful disregard of the value of human life exists. 
But robbery and murder are almost unknown, excepting in those Re- 
publics where revolution after revolution, with their frantic excesses, 
have turned loose a miserable and blood-thirsty soldiery, to prey upon 
their fellow citizens and such travellers as may be passing near their 
haunts.” 

Nor is this all. In several of those South American Re- 
publics, a spirit is already roused most hostile to the tyranny 
and corruptions of Popery. In New Granada, the Civil Gov- 
ernment has been for years resisting the claims of Rome, until 
it has at last waked up the feeble thunders of the Vatican. It 
has abolished tithes, and quartered the Priests in parishes with 
fixed salaries. It has suppressed certain Convents, and appro- 
priated their revenues to general education. It has abolished 
Ecclesiastical Courts, and made the clergy responsible to Civil 
Courts. It has expelled the Jesuits from the country. It has 
established the freedom of the press, and guaranteed freedom 
of religious opinion and worship. It has made Marriage a civil 
contract, and removed it from the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Priests. In Peru, there is, even among the Priests themselves, 
an open and avowed hostility to Rome, which augurs better 
things if it be only properly directed. Thus, in 1848, a Ro- 
mish Priest, the Rev. Francisco de Paula G. Vigil, published 
at Lima an elaborate work on ‘‘ Church abuses and remedies,” 
which breathes a spirit akin to that which preceded the English 
Reformation. In Uraguay, the President, in his opening mes- 
sage to the Legislative Assembly, says of the State Church: 
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“The position of our Church has improved with the disappear- 
ance of the headless condition in which it had been left by the 
death of its worthy vicar, Don Lorenzo Fernandez ; but that 
is not enough ; its present organization is not satisfactory ; and 
cannot continue without very grave inconvenience. It is vi- 
cious, and inconsistent with the existing policy of the Republic, 
as well as with its decorum and the necessities of its good gov- 
ernment. It is, therefore, indispensable that you cause this 
state of things to cease.” 

Scathing and terrible as this testimony is, we have heard it 
confirmed by laymen from those countries, born, baptized, and 
bred in the Romish Faith, but whose feelings of intense bit- 
terness could scarcely find words for expression, in speaking of 
what they had personally witnessed and suffered from the prac- 
tical working of that System. We have lately had our atten- 
tion called to the condition, the poverty, and ignorance, and 
degradation, of the lower classes in England, especially in the 
manufacturing and mining districts. Dark as the picture is, 
no body can attribute that wretchedness to the natural work- 
ing of the English Church. It may, and does, prove her too 
great indifference ; from which, we are glad to say, she is rous- 
ing herself. But the wretchedness itself is, in a great degree, 
the fruit of outward and material causes, which the Church 
cannot altogether control. The world sees and knows that 
the legitimate influence of that Church, so far as it extends, is, 
to produce an intelligent, high-toned moral sentiment, and an 
elevation of national character, which places her immeasurably 
above the people and nations which we have just described. 

Mr. Marshall gives, at great length, an account of the 
“Catholic” Missions of North America. The following is a 
specimen. ‘Few men, we may believe, are so undiscerning as 
to need any assistance in reflecting upon the contrast between 
the Catholic and Protestant history of California.”* Few 
men, we may add, are so undiscerning as not to see that the 
“‘ Catholic” Missions in California were an utter and disastrous 


failure. Fortunately, we are not left here to the hidden records 
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of the Society at Rome, for our information. Capt. Beechey, 
of the English Royal Navy, visited the Bay of San Francisco, 
in 1826, and gave an account of the manner in which the Ro- 
mish Missionaries conducted their Mission. He says :— 


“TI happened to visit the Mission about this time, and saw these un - 
fortunate beings under tuition. They were clothed in blankets, and 
arranged in a row before a blind Indian, who understood their dialect, 
and was assisted by an Alcalde to keep order. Their tutor began by 
desiring them to kneel, informing them that he was going to teach 
them the names of the persons composing the Trinity, and that they 
were to repeat in Spanish what he dictated. The neophytes being 
thus arranged, the spedker began :—‘ Santissima Trinidada, Dios, Jesu 
Christo, Espiritu Santo,’—pausing between each name, to listen if the 
simple Indians, who had never spoken a Spanish word before, pro- 
nounced it correctly, or any thing near the mark. After they had re- 
peated these names satisfactorily, their blind tutor, after a pause, ad- 
ded, ‘ Santes,’ and recapitulated the names of a great many saints, 
which finished the morning’s tuition.” 

“ Tf, as not unfrequently happens, any of the captured Indians show 
a repugnance to conversion, it is the practice to imprison them for a 
few days, and then to allow them to breathe a little fresh air in a walk 
around the Mission, to observe the happy mode of life of their con- 
verted countrymen ; after which, they are again shut up, and thus 
continue incarcerated, until they declare their readiness to renounce 
the religion of their forefathers.”’* 


It appears, from the testimony of all writers who visited the 
Mission, that the principal part of the religion of these poor 
people consisted in making the Cross, and kneeling at proper 
times, and other mere mechanical rites of the same kind. The 
ceremonies of the Romish Church occupied a considerable 
share of their time. Mass was performed twice daily, besides 
on Highdays and Holydays, when the ceremonies were much 
grander and of longer duration. Every Indian was obliged to 
attend all these performances, under penalty of a whipping. 
And this kind of discipline, to enforce kneeling at proper times, 
keep silence, &c., was introduced into the services of the Church 
itself. In the aisles and passages of the Church, zealous bea- 
dles were stationed, armed with sundry weapons of potent in- 
fluence in effecting silence and attention, and which were not 
sparingly used on the refractory or inattentive. These con- 
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sisted of sticks, whips, long goads, &c., which were not idle 
in the hands of the officials who swayed them.* The Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Kip thus writes upon this subject, and he states 
the true secret of the want of real success in Romish Missions 
all over the world :-— 


“ What, then, was gained to the Indians of California, by the Ro- 
mish Missions? We have no hesitation in saying, spiritually, almost 
nothing. No knowledge of Christianity was gained which could be of 
any use in changing the character or even elevating the intellect. The 
ignorant savage exchanged his barbarous worship for a superstition 
quite as degrading. In all the objects which our Faith has in view to 
prepare us, by its immortal hopes, for another world, these Indians 
might just as well never have heard of Christianity. 

“ And we think there was quite as little gained with regard to this 
world. ‘These savages, in a balmy climate, were originally marked by 
a native indolence of character, and want of all independent. spirit. 
The manner of life to which the Fathers subjected them, tended to 
heighten these defects, while it imparted to them no true civilization 
or rational improvement. This life became entirely an animal one, 
with nothing to think of or care for. Southey, in his ‘Tale of Para- 
guay,’ gives something of a picture of their state :— 


“The bliss is theirs 
Of that entire dependence that prepares 
Entire submission, let what may befal. 
No forecast, no anxieties have they; 
The Jesuit governs and instructs and guides; 
Food, raiment, shelter, safety he provides; 
Their part it is to honor and obey, 
Like children under wise parental sway.” 

We are now through with these ponderous volumes. They 
are filled with the crudest mass of gll-digested, heterogeneous 
materials that we have lately seen. We regret to observe, 
throughout the work, constantly recurring attempts to dispar- 
age that noble old Church of England, from which the author 
is an apostate ;—a Church whose position, as a true Branch of 
the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church of Christ, 
stamps his conduct with the deeper guilt. May he yet return 
to her bosom, and crave reconciliation and pardon, with that 
humble penitence which such perfidy demands. His utter fail- 
ure to appreciate true Catholic principles, is apparent through- 
out his volumes. The word itself, Catholic, he bandies on ev- 
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ery page. The thing itself, we do him, in charity, the credit 
of believing he is ignorant of. The work is republished in 
this country more, we believe, for the purpose of quieting in- 
quiring Roman Catholics, and of confirming them in their prej- 
udices and misapprehensions, than for any influence it is likely 
to exert among Protestants themselves. All that we have 
attempted, is to show that the test by which he proposes to 
try Romish and Protestant Missions, fails utterly. The latter 
he grossly misrepresents ; concerning the former, he leaves the 
real question of their success untouched. Self-sacrifice, num- 
bers enrolled, money contributed, are not elements which enter 
into that question. What have Papal Missions ever done, 
what are they now doing, to elevate mankind in the scale of 
being ? to imbue Society with the principles of Christianity ? 
to make men virtuous and intelligent, and so to fit them for 
the present and future state of being ? That is the question, 
and the only question. ‘T'o induce men, even in crowds, to give 
up one fetish for another, to exchange the stupid superstitions 
of heathenism for the more imposing mummeries of Romanism, 


leaving them still in the depths of intellectual, moral and social 
debasement, even to prostitute the hallowed Cross in such a 
work,—this is not Missionary success. To state such a self- 
evident truth, is a sufficient answer to Mr. Marshall's method 
of argument ; and it is the only commentary which needs to be 
made on his crude and almost worthless work. 
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Art. VI—CANON WORDSWORTH AND ANGLO-ITALIAN 
CATHOLICITY. 


1. Journal of a Tour in Italy, with reflections on the Present 
Condition and Prospects of Religion in that Country. By 
Cur. WorpswortnH, D. D., Canon of Westminster. 2d 
Ed. London: Rivingtons. 1863. 


. A Letter to the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, D.D., Canon 

of Westminster, &c., on the Progress of Religious Move- 
ment and National Education in Italy. By an English 
Churchman. London: Rivingtons. 1863, 


Why I left the Communion of the Church of Rome, or a 
Narrative of Inquiries regarding the Grounds of Roman 
Catholicism. By Rev. Farner Ferrx, late Rom. Cath. 
Chaplain of Allahabad. Calcutta: Bishop’s College Press. 
1860. 


. The Colonial Church Chronicle and Missionary Journal. 
London: Rivingtons. Dec. 1860. 


In the second chapter of Massingberd’s History of the Eng- 
lish Reformation, the author introduces Wycliffe as the great 
forerunner of that noble work, with this language :—“ It has 
seldom happened that any great impulse has been given to the 
public mind, unless the course of events, some common feeling 
of grievances, or desire of change, has paved the way for it. 
Then some master spirit, embracing with keener perceptions 


the prevailing mood, embodies the general sentiment, and 
seems to lead the opinions of which he is in fact the represen- 
tative. ‘The power of such a man depends as much upon the 
agreement of his own views with the pulse of the times, as 


upon his genius or skill in maintaining them.” On the other 
hand, we may venture to add, such a master-spirit is not 
more truly the production than the need of such a movement, 
to give to it, as the instrument of Divine Providence, what he 
had not received from it—definiteness in its progress, and per- 
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manence in its results. And, moreover, when History accepts 
and records his career, it usually reveals a course of providential 
preparation, begun long before the world perceived the design ; 
yet which, in the fullness of time, leaves no doubt in the minds 
of Christian men of the Divine purpose. 

If Passaglia is, as we have recounted in a former Article, 
(Am. Quar. Ch. Rev. July 1863.) the master spirit of at least 
one and, for the present, perhaps the most important portion of 
a reform movement in the Church of Italy, it is becoming 
continually more and more probable that to Canon Words- 
worth has been entrusted the guidance, certainly so far as Eng- 
lish Churchmen are concerned, of that active interest and 
practical sympathy in the hopes and aims of the Italian reform- 
ers, which is so vigorously yet wisely bringing to them an 
Anglican coéperation and support. 

We have before us, as we write, the work which we have 
first and principally cited at the head of this Article, and which 
has been referred to on a former occasion. It was designed to 
make the Church at large a sharer in the results of a brief and 
rapid, but well employed tour, undertaken for the express pur- 
pose of learning, by personal observation and conversation, the 
present condition of the religious mind in Italy. This work, 
and especially the collation of its principles and conclusions 
with what we elsewhere find to be the direction of active Church 
interest in this movement, as well as with what we have reason 
to regard as the teaching of the actual relations of ecclesiasti- 
cal parties in Italy itself, convince us that we may, without 
trespass, accept and speak of Canon Wordsworth as the expo- 
nent of what we may denominate Anglo-Italian Catholicity. 

In venturing, as we are about to do, upon an inquiry into 
the principles which should govern us in our relations with the 
Italian reformers, we do not, however, propose to derive these 
either from the volumes before us, or from their learned author. 
Those principles have been already fixed by the Catholic 
Church, and were deduced by her from the Divine Word and 
from Apostolicexample. But in taking these for our guidance, 
we shall be glad to confirm our faithfulness in so doing by the 
example and the teaching of such a man as Canon Wordsworth ; 
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while, by showing how truly these latter bear the impress of 
the practical spirit of the times and of the condition of the 
Italian mind, we shall further hope to make our readers share 
our own opinions concerning the position which is held by the 
distinguished Canon of Westminster, towards the work of aid- 
ing Italian Churchmer in the effort to recover primitive Cath- 


olicity. 

It was primitive, and has ever been sound Catholic doctrine, 
that the principle of the essential Unity of the entire Church, 
as the One Body of Christ, and the inter-dependence of its 
several parts, is as applicable to the geographical divisions of 
the Church, as to its individual members. St. Paul himself 
applies it nationally, in the use of the words, ‘‘ whether we be 
Jews or Gentiles,” when declaring that “ by one Spirit we all 
are baptized into One Body.” Indeed we do not remember 
that this was ever denied in theory ; it has only been utterly 
ignored in practice. 

The several Churches then, whether of Jerusalem, of Corinth 
and of Ephesus, of France, of Italy, of Russia, of England, 
and of the United States, are not only “One Body in 
Christ,” but also “every one members one of another ;” so 
that neither can the English nor the Italian Church say to the 
other, ‘‘I have no need of thee ;” and so, also, that ‘‘ whether 
one member suffer, all the members suffer with it; or one 
member be honored, all the members rejoice with it.” ‘‘ Nay,” 
says the Apostle, ‘much more those members of the body, 
which seem to be more feeble, are necessary.” These mem- 
bers, therefore, “‘ should have the same care one for another.” 

The Chureh of Italy has suffered. It has suffered in the 
rights of her Episcopate as the Bishop of Rome ; converted his 
humanly granted Archiepiscopal authority over the suburbi- 
carian Churches into a claim of divine right ; and then imposed 
this latter upon all Italy, subjecting at length even the long 
re.isting Italic Diocese and the Archiepiscopate of Milan, 
And History, in the record of Papal despotism, a despotism 
wrought out from the subjugation of Italy, bears witness to 
the extent to which other Churches have suffered with her. 
The Church of Italy has suffered when the Bible was taken 


. 
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from her children ; when an enforced celibacy separated her 
clergy from the ties of family and of country, and turned their 
unfilial hands against the land of their birth ; when an accursed 
policy so kept her for centuries subdivided, that Papal Rome, 
by fostering local jealousies and provincial rivalries and war- 
fare, might be enabled ever to maintain her throne of ignorance ; 
when, above all, she was bound down in this ignorance and 
spiritual servitude by the claims of an abject superstition and 
of a corrupted Faith. And can History parallel the degree to 
which other Churches have suffered with her, through her, by 
her ?—or does Christendom present a more striking illustra- 
tion of the language of the Apostle ? If, then, this spiritual 
enslavement of the Church of Italy has been the betrayal of 
the Western Churches, what shall her recovered freedom be ? 

The Anglican Church fully accepts this principle. The only 
guestion, then, which Churchmen should ask, concerns the ap- 
plication of this great dictate of Catholicity. That which, 
under this principle, constitutes a specific mission, is surely 
the providential ripening of the field and the discovery of the 


opportunity ; and also the evidence that our Church, in either 
or in both of its chief branches, can acceptably and with good 
result engage therein. Our former Articles upon this subject 
have sufficiently presented to the American Church the evi- 


dence that Divine Providence has, in a most marked and un- 
mistakable manner, opened such a field for the exertion of a 
purely Catholic influence in Italy. They have also presented 
some material fora fair inference that such an influence has 
been and can be far more largely exerted in this field with val- 
uable results, by representatives of the Anglican Churches than 
by any others ; and upon this point we sha!l in the course of 
the present Article, add more direct testimony. 

But, on the other hand, another great primitive and Catho- 
lic principle must be considered. The Unity of the Episcopate 
and the consequent equality and independence of each several 
Diocese and Bishop involves, of course, the same equality and 
entire independence of the several assemblages of Dioceses, 
which form National Churches. The Apostle to the Gentiles 
taught us by his own example. He was careful to recognize 
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the limits of his mission ; and, in this care, to declare to the 
Corinthians that he “ will not boast of things without his meas- 
ure, but according to the measure of the rule which God had 
distributed to him, a measure to reacheven unto them.” This, 
then, puts a check upon the unreserved application of the first 
principle ; and whatever duty of counsel or of aid it admits, it 
clearly and positively forbids any Church to derive from the 
injunctions of St. Paul, any right of international interference. 
The mutual duty of Christian Churches towards one another 
is, according to the Apostle, equally removed from either error, 
In an hour, therefore, when there is such a work of Christian 
charity to be done for Italy, and a faithful witness to be borne 
for her guidance, to stand wholly aloof, is to be false to the 
teachings of a genuine Catholicity ; to assume in any degree the 
right to interfere or control, is to be guilty, within the limits of. 
the opportunity, of the very usurpation whose guilt we charge 
upon the Churchof Rome. The Primitive and Catholic inheri- 
tance which the Anglican Church claims to have preserved, lays 
on her then this duty ; while the ecclesiastical independence of 
every National Church, which she indicated in the 16th Cen- 
tury, warns her children that, in its discharge, their course 
should be as guardedly removed from the arrogant dictation of 
Rome, as from a cold, selfish and unmissionary isolation. Ina 
word, to hold aloof, in the present circumstances, is essentially 
sectarian ; and to interfere is as essentially Romish. 

How strangely have these extremes met in Italy, where those 
very Sects, which have gone to the greatest extremes in cutting 
themselves off from the Body of the Christian Church in their 
own countries, are now, in another, the most prompt to assume 
and to claim a Divine duty of the most uncalled for and reck- 
less interference. The Colonial Church Chronicle clearly puts 
this in a practical light, in this language, which we take from 
an Article in the Number now before us. 


The Church of England has a work to do in Italy. It is not the 
work of destruction which Gavazzi would desire to effect in Naples, or 
the work of division which Guicciardini has been carrying out in 
Florence. It is to aid the higher and nobler spirits of Italy, in Church 
and State, to work out thcir own reformation on Catholic principles, 
as the Church of England reformed herself in the sixteenth century.” 


VOL. XVI. 23 
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To these two cardinal principles, our brethren of the Church 
of England have been guardedly faithful ; and by these must 
we also of the American Church be governed, if we would aim 
at any harmonious and efficient coédperation. Upon this point, 
therefore, we trust we shall not be for a moment misunderstood, 
either by those who have already enterel upon this work of 
Catholic wisdom and Christian love, or by those whom we 
seek to enlist in so doing. To the practical application of 
these principles, we can guide our readers in no better way than 
by turning at once to the teaching of the pamphlets before us, 
and especially of Canon Wordsworth’s Journal. 

We had occasion to mention, in our last Article on this sub- 
ject, (Oct. 1863,) that Dr. Wordsworth had, before there seem- 
ed any reason to hope for a change in the ecclesiastical pros- 
pects of Italy, “long been identified with the provision of 
Anglican services in their own tongue for the Italian residents 
of London ;” the Rev. Dr. Camilleri having, while his curate, 
charge of this mission. This fact alone would have been suffi- 
cient to have promptly enlisted Dr. Wordsworth’s sympathy 


in Italy’s new hopes ; and his well known and profound ac- 
squaintance with the historical, theological and practical ques- 
tions at issue between his own and the Romish Church, gave 


him, of course, unusual power in estimating at once, and cor- 
rectly, the exact value and promise of those events, whose story 
is now awakening such interest in the Church at large. As 
might then have been anticipated, he was among the very first 
to encourage and guide the attention of such Clergy as had 
local advantages for observing and estimating the character of 
these ecclesiastical and religious movements. And when, in 
Dec. 1860, the Colonial Church Chronicle recorded the Resolu- 
tion of the Committee of the Anglo-Continental Society, “That 
it was highly desirable that the Church of England should send 
an English Bishop or Presbyter on a Mission of brotherly love 
to the Church of Italy,” and also added, “ It would not be dif- 
ficult to lay the finger upon the eloquent Bishop and the learn- 
ed Canon who would be the fittest men for such an important 
and delicate task,”’—there could probably have been little un- 
certainty either of whom the Society thought, or to whom the 
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Chronicle pointed. At this time, neither Bishop nor Canon 
went ; but Dr. Camilleri, as we know, was sent, with what 
excellent results we have already sketched in the Article to 
which we have just referred. In Feb. 1861, Canon Words- 
worth brought this subject to the attention of the Convocation 
of Canterbury, by moving in the Lower House the Resolutions 
which have already been given in full. (See No. for Oct. 1863, 
p. 418.) 

But in the Spring of 1862, it was whispered among the 
Anglican friends of this work, ‘‘ Canon Wordsworth is himself 
going to Italy.” Of this tour we have before spoken, as also 
of the three most timely and important letters addressed, the 
first from Rome, and the others after his return to England, to 
a distinguished diplomat near the Italian Court. These letters, 
which were fraught, both directly and indirectly, with most val- 
uable results, will hereafter again claim our attention. The 
tour itself was entirely comprised within the space between 
May 13th and July 8th, which brief period was reduced, by the 
journey, to but six weeks spent beyond the Alps :—yet, six 


, 


weeks of what rich results ! 

Dr. Wordsworth entered Italy, by the Pass of St. Gothard, 
upon his errand at Milan. Spending scarce six days here, he 
continued by way of Pavia to Genoa ; and tarrying here but to 
the third day, he went onward through Leghorn and Pisa to 
Florence. Ten days were given to this city ; and just two 
weeks to Rome, his next resting place; whence he turned 
homewards on the 25th of June, and pausing but a day in 
Genoa and four in Turin, crossed the Mt. Cenis for Paris and 
London. It was in fact hardly a tour, merely a flight ; but it 
was so timed that our tourist was enabled to observe the prep- 
arations for the National anniversary of the ‘‘Statuto,” at 
Milan, and its celebration at Florence ; and above all, to be 
present at the remarkable Whit-Suntide gathering of ecclesias- 
tics at Rome, which, under cloak of the Canonization of the 
Japanese Martyrs, was called to the rescue of the temporal 
power. He met with Count Tasca at Milan, De Sanctis at 
Genoa and Passaglia at Turin,—the representative men re- 
spectively of the three parties into which we have seen that 
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the various Italian reformers have been practically divided. 
He is ready at any moment to break a theological lance 
with any chance opponent. He is still more ready to ex- 
change words of wise and loving counsel with any true friend 
of Italian reform. He was truly an unlucky devotee of Rome 
who should chance to be shut up with “‘ the doughty champion 
of Westminster,” as the London Quarterly terms him, or to 
utter any false statement in his presence. He enlightens a 
Belgian fellow traveller who sits by him in a railway carriage, 
on the Catholicity of the Church of England. He engages in 
kindly controversy on the same subject with a Swiss Priest up- 
on the Lake of Lucerne. He has a quiet talk or two, with a 
distinguished Milanese Preposto or Rector, over Italian eccle- 
siastical events and principles. In the same city, he falls into 
conversation with a young Chierico of Sant’ Ambrogio, in his 
sacristy, on the subject of certain Romish doctrines and prac- 
tices. And in Florence, after hearing an able Dominican Friar, 
in a sermon at 8. Gaetano, make some very sweeping charges 
upon Protestants, he pursues him into the Priory where he is 
taking a cup of coffee with some Priests, and, says the Canon, 
“having apologized for the visit and having expressed the 
pleasure I had derived from a considerable portion of the Ser- 
mon, I said I felt sure he would pardon me if, as a minister of 
the Church of England, I ventured to offer some respectful 
expostulations on certain statements in his discourse.” In the 
cloisters of S. Marco, our author discusses with another Dom- 
inican the Scriptural and Patristic authority for the Papacy. 
And finally, he records an argument with “a learned Italian 
Divine,” at Rome, concerning the position, Faith, principles 
and secular relations of the Church of England. 

A most valuable feature of this work, whether to the English 
or to the Itaiian reader, is the frequency with which its author 
pauses in his narrative, to discuss some historical or theologi- 
cal question suggested by the event or occasion of the hour, and 
entirely germain to the purpose alike of his tour and of its 
record. For example—apropos to the long vacancy in the 
Milanese Episcopate and its consequent evils not only to the 
Church but to the patriot cause, he reviews the subject of the 
primitive election of Bishops, and the successive steps by which 
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it has been wrested from the people and Metropolitans, usurped 
jointly by the Crown and the Papacy, and finally monopolized 
in practice by the Pope alone. This masterly sketch, for it is 
such, closes with a few words of respectful and wise counsel 
to the Italian Government, which we cannot refrain from quot- 
ing, so just a picture do they give us of the actual nature of 
the ecclesiastical crisis at which Italy has now arrived. 


“ These questions call for a speedy solution. According to the an- 
cient laws of the Church, as well as on principles of common equity 
and charity, no Episcopal See ought to be kept vacant above two or 
three months. At present there is a violent struggle between the Pa- 
pacy and the Crown, and itis daily becoming more fierce. On one side 
is the Papal Hierarchy, and on the other the Government and the 
People, and some of the Clergy. Religion suffers by this struggle. If 
it is prolonged, the people may lapse into irreligion; and if irreligion 
prevails, Revolution will soon follow. Many Bishoprics are now va- 
cant in Italy. The Government is exposing itself to the charge of 
indifference to religiot, by keeping those Sees void, and by sequester- 
ing their revenues. But if the vacant Episcopal Sees of Italy are 
filled up with loyal, learned and religious men, then the Spirituality 
and Temporality would coéperate in harmonious efforts for the reli- 
gious and secular welfare of the people. The importance of this ques- 
tion is placed in a still clearer light, when the statistics of the Italian 
Episcopate are examined. ‘The Dioceses of Italy are very numerous : 
and wherever there is a Bishop, the Pope has now a person who is 
bound to him by oaths of allegiance, and who exercises an almost un- 
bounded power over the Clergy. * * * * If these Sees were 
filled by pious, learned, enlightened and loyal men, not trammeled by 
unrighteous oaths, but appointed according to the laws and usages of 
the ancient Catholic Church, Italy would rise to a position such as it 
has never yet occupied in the history of Europe and the world.” 


Again, in the following chapter, we find Dr. Wordsworth 
dwelling upon the various attempts of Rome to substitute her 
own for the Ambrosian Breviary, throughout the Milanese. 
We are indebted to one new work with which he meets, for an 
outline of the late ecclesiastical history of Milan ; and to an- 
other, for some interesting and striking remarks upon the edu- 
cational and spiritual qualifications of the Clergy in the Lom- 
bard Dioceses. We are privileged to accompany the Canon to 
the Ambrosian Library, and to profit by his conversations with 
the learned Italian ritualist, Dozio ; and also to share in the 
results of an examination of a work of his colleague, Biraghi, 
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upon “The Genuine Hymns of St, Ambrose.” So, too, at 
Florence, our author steps into the Baptistry, whose beautiful 
bronze gates Michael Angelo declared worthy to be those of 
Paradise, and describing a baptism there witnessed, makes it 
the basis of some valuable comments upon Romish corrup- 
tions of that Sacrament. A visit to the Waldensian College 
and Theological Seminary lately established in the Casa Salvi- 
ani, and an interview with the zealous Pastor, Geymonat, in- 
troduces a sketch of the sad history of the faithful Valley 
Church and of their doctrines, including an abstract of the 
thirty-three Articles constituting their Confession of Faith as 
agreed upon in 1655. 

From Rome, Dr. Wordsworth gives us, of course, a full ac- 
count of the extraordinary concourse and scenes at the Canon- 
ization of the Japanese Martyrs; points out the manifestly 
secular purpose of the gathering; exposes the blasphemous 
characteristics of the ceremonies themselves ; and, in connec- 
tion with this, applies, most forcibly, to the Court of Rome, 
the Apocalyptic denunciations against Babylon. An Ordina- 
tion at the Lateran furnishes us with a most instructive com- 
parison between the Romish and Anglican Ordinals. And a 
visit to the Colosseum, and to the ancient Church of San 
Clemente, suggests some interesting reflections upon the early 
martyrs, and upon the line of primitive Bishops of Rome. 

The gorgeous Festival of Corpus Domini, (June 19th,) is 
described quite in detail, and also made the basis of some com- 
ments upon the gradual corruption of the doctrine of the Holy 
Eucharist. The Catacombs lead our author to speak of, and 
to illustrate, the gross frauds upon popular credulity which 
Rome has practised, in her alleged discovery of the records and 
relics of the Saints ; and a walk in the Ghetto prompts some 
meditations upon the future conversion of the Jews. 

Such are, however, but some of the more prominent instan- 
ces of the richness of the volume before us. At every turn, 
the scenes, the occasions, the events which other travellers 
merely recount, at Dr. Wordsworth’s bidding, instantly un- 
lock, for the advantage and instruction of the reader, new 
treasures of learning and of thought. The incidents of a 
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week’s sojourn in Milan, or a fortnight’s stay in Rome, become 
eloquent to us, in his pages, with lessons of historical or theolo- 
gic wisdom ; each relic of the past bears the solemn witness to 
us through so able an interpreter; each current event of the 
times utters its sombre warning by his lips to whomsoever 
“hath ears to hear.” But, valuable and instructive as it 
would be to dwell, with the author, upon many of these top- 
ics, his records, his testithony and his reflections upon the 
ecclesiastical and religious condition, dangers and hopes of It- 
aly, are more immediately connected with our present purpose ; 
and especially the counsel which, directly or indirectly, he gives 
Anglican Churchmen concerning their duty and policy at the 
present epoch. Let us then refer to some of these. 

While in Milan, “a distinguished ecclesiastic, the Preposto 
already spoken of, gives the author much information concern- 
of which he was himself a mem- 


, 


ing a ‘‘ Societa Ecclesiastica,’ 
ber. ‘Its history,” says Canon Wordsworth, “is important, 
as illustrating the present condition and sentiments of an 
intelligent portion of the Clergy of this city and Diocese.” 


This Society was organized in 1859; its membership was con- 
fined to ecclesiastics of that Diocese; and its object was, in 
the language of its organic rules, ‘‘ to promote among its mem- 
bers the cultivation of religious studies, especially those which 
have a practical influence on the social welfare of the people.” 
It meets, for some two hours, every two or three weeks, in its 
reading-room, for the reading of essays, and subsequent dis- 


cussion upon subjects before assigned. This society had, it 
seems, some two hundred members, including four Cathedral 
Canons, nine City Rectors, forty-one City Curates, and thirty- 
nine country Rectors and Vicars, Against it, such ultramon- 
tane Journals as the Armonia, the Difensore, and the Osser- 
vatore, ‘‘ have been Joud and vehement in their denunciations,” 
and the Civiltd Cattolica, at Rome, declared it to be “a scan- 
dalous, schismatic and revolutionary society,” while Mons. Cac- 
cia, the Vicario Capitolare who administers the Diocese during 
the vacancy of the Archiepiscopate, has spared no pains, either 
by peremptory commands or influence, to compel its dissolu- 
tion. The Society, however, held, and seemed entirely able to 
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hold its ground ; for, in Milan, where the Clergy are at once 
better educated, more truly religious, and more independent 
than the general condition of the Church of Italy would war- 
rant us to expect, it is equally evident that, even in ecclesias- 
tical circles, the national is more powerful than the Papal in- 
fluence. Thus, Mons. Caccia is compelled to reside at Monza ; 
and Dr. Wordsworth himself saw the Canons of the Cathedral, 
some twenty in number, come out of the sacristy for a Vesper 
service, in procession, ‘‘attired in white, red, and green,” the 
Italian national colors, to exhibit which, in Rome, would cost 
the liberty even of a layman. 

Of a different Societa Ecclesiastica, which was organized the 
same year in Florence, we have spoken, in the Review for last 
July, (p. 258.) The purpose of this latter was more immedi- 
ately the consequent of the times, and sought, by uniting, to 
protect the loyal Clergy against the oppression or persecution 
of the Court of Rome. It was, in Oct., 1860, officially au- 
thorized under the Ricasoli Ministry ; but has since, in prac- 
tice, been entirely abandoned by the Government. To its vir- 


tual suppression by the Archbishop of Florence, we before re- 
ferred. In this connection Canon W. remarks :— 


“ The fact seems to be, that the present Government is eager enough 
to restrain the encroachments and usurpations of the Papacy, but 
does not know how to raise up a solid edifice of constitutional Mon- 
archy. It adopts, now and then, hard measures against the Bishops ; 
it brings some of them before the civil tribunals, and puts others into 
prison ; it taxes Church property, and alienates the revenues of Mon- 
asteries and Convents. But it does not seem to have any well-devised 
plan or system of Ecclesiastical Reformation ; it is destroying a good 
deal, but it is not Buc/ding up anything; it is exasperating the Bishops, 
the Monastic’Orders, the Ultramontane Clergy, the College of Cardi- 
nals, the Roman Congregations and Seminaries, and the Pope, but it 
is not conciliating any one, it is not encouraging any one, it is ma- 
king no friends and adherents among the loyal and patriotic Clergy ; 
it does indeed dole out a miserable pittance of alms to some of them, 
but it is giving them no moral support; it is not cherishing and en- 
couraging their efforts; it is not raising up or bringing forward men of 
character, probity, integrity and learning, who would give it wise 
counsel how to proceed in dealing with such a powerful and subtle an- 
tagonist as the Papacy, and who would show clearly to the Nation, 
by writing or otherwise, what the usurpations of the Papacy are, and 
what were the principles and usages of the ancient Catholic Church.” 
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The “‘ Festa della Statuto,” or Commemoration of the Na- 
tional Constitution, upon June Ist, strikingly revealed the di- 
vided state of the Italian Church. It was duly celebrated in 
the Milanese Cathedral, in despite of the Vicario. The Bish- 
ops of Cremona, Larino and Mazzara were said to have been 
themselves present at its celebration in their respective Cathe- 
drals, and the Bishop of Como was found on the tolerant side ; 
but these were, among the Bishops, quite the exception. The 
Bishop of Mondovi “sent a circular to the Clergy of his Dio- 
cese, in which he told them that every Church, where the Na- 
‘tional festival was celebrated, would be placed under an Inter- 
dict ;” and the Bishop of Guastalla actually executed this threat 
against his Cathedral, because he heard that the Chapter in- 
tended to observe the Statuto. But in Florence, the scandal was 
most disgraceful. The Archbishop having suspended the loyal 
priests, a divinis, they published a circular, at the head of 
whose signatures was that of Canon Luigi Ricasoli, declaring 
their sympathy with the occasion. The use of Churches being 
forbidden, the Civil Authorities directed the observance of the 
Anniversary in the Cascine, a beautiful and neighboring Park, 
where a military Chaplain officiated. And while the interior of 
the old Duomo was silent and dark, “ possessed, as it were, 
with a deaf and dumb spirit,” its Archbishop and Clergy re- 
fusing to utter a single syllable of supplication for the Mon- 
arch and the people,” the exterior of the same Cathedral, 
which, it seems, is under a distinct corporation, “‘is one blaze 
of light, and exults in an ecstacy of joy.” Reflecting on this 
strife, the Canon concludes :— 

“Such is the state of things now: Bishops against Clergy ; Clergy 
divided among themselves; the Government and the People at war 
with the Episcopate ; Society distracted, and Religion suffering from 
the heat of parties and the strife of tongues.” 

On the occasion of a visit to the old Convent of San Marco, 
celebrated alike for the frescoes of Fra Angelico, and as the 
residence of Savonarola, he remarks :— 

“ The Convents and Monasteries of Italy are now dying slowly of 


atrophy and inanition. Many of the cells of this noble Monastery are 
untenanted. The monks, who still linger on in this once celebrated 
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Monastery, seem to be moving about like shadows, ready to vanish 
away. Their long, white, flowing Dominican robes, and their large, 
broad-brimmed, black, beaver hats, contrasted strangely with the 
bright uniforms and glittering bayonets of the soldiers who are quartered 
among them; and the once peaceful cloisters of Fra Angelico were 
sounding with the military music of the Florentine National Guard.” 


Thus indulging a little natural sentiment on the subject, he 
also urges, with much apparent reason, that by the too abrupt 
and sweeping suppression of the Monasteries, the Church is in 
danger of being deprived of much of the little learning which 
she now has ; whereas these institutions might judiciously be 
directed to the education and elevation of the Parochial Cler- 
gy. Toward the end of the work, are some further strictures 
upon the Italian Government, and especially upon the Parlia- 
ment, which should be quoted in this connection. The Papal 
Allocution, upon the occasion of the Canonization, was, as we 
know, a hurling of ecclesiastical thunderbolts against the Gov- 
ernment at Turin, and a defence of the temporal power. In 
réply to this, on the 15th of June, the Parliament voted an 
address to the King. The address, the Giornale di Roma 
called a “ridicolo documento” and a “ miserabile elucubrazi- 
one ;” and concerning it, Dr. Wordsworth himself says :— 


“Certainly it must be confessed, that, if we may judge from this 
specimen, Italian Statesmen and Diplomatists are hardly, as yet, a 
match for the Papacy in Ecclesiastical matters. Their rejoinder seems 
to be a feeble one, a ‘ telum imbelle sine ictu.’ They do not seem to re- 
alize the true strength of their own cause. This is not to be wondered at; 
indeed, it would be surprising if it were otherwise. The Legislators of 
Italy have been engaged with military and financial questions, and 
have not yet had leisure to examine the true principles of Ancient Cath- 
olicity ; their position is a new one, and they are not yet settled in 
their principles. Some of them are spell-bound by a superstitious 
reverence for the Ruman Canon Law, and have not yet discovered the 
hollowness and unsoundness of its foundation; others are endeavoring 
to encounter the Papacy with Erastian enactments, which place the 
Pope and the Papal Hierarchy in a position that gives them the great 
advantage of seeming to be Martyrs, and which enable them to protest 
with energy against their opponents, as persecutors of the Church.” 


The Address, which is quoted, makes the gravamen of the 
Papal offence to consist in summoning foreign Bishops to take 
counsel against Italian nationality ; when it should, rather, 
have demanded of the Bishop of Rome,— 
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—* To prove, from the Scriptures and the practice of the primitive 
Church, that he has authoritu to command Bishops to quit their own 
Dioceses, and to leave the care of their own flocks at Whitsuntide, 
when they ought to be holding Ordinations ard Confirmations in their 
Cathedrals and in other Churches, and to be preaching the Gospel to 
the People. Might not the Italian Parliament have called upon the 
Bishop of Rome to show, from Holy Scripture and the Ancient Fa- 
thers of the Church, that he has the right of summoning other Bishops 
to attend him at the Vatican, for the purpose, as he professéd, of help- 
ing him to canonize some Martyrs who died 260 years ago; or rather, 
in order (as the world knows, and the Bishops declared) of helping 
him to maintain the temporal power of the Papacy, and to concert 
the best measures for resisting the desires and designs of the King 
and People of Italy ?” 

In short, as the above extracts sufficiently indicate, Canon 
Wordsworth thinks and frankly declares, that the Italian Gov- 
ernment as yet falls short of a sound or successful policy in its 
struggle with the Papacy. Thus far, the whole effort has been 
to contend for Italy’s national rights against the Roman See ; 
and yet, to do so in the professed character of obedient and 
humble children of that See ; to defend the claims of the King 
of Italy against the Pope’s temporal power, while admitting 
the authority which declares that temporal power essential to 
the Church ; to vindicate primitive’ truths on medieval or 
modern principles. The struggle is, of course, an utter fallacy. 
There is, throughout, a yielding to the Pope of the petitio 
principii, in the logic of the whole controversy. Our author 
does well and ably in putting the facts plainly before the world: 
but he appears, sometimes, to do so with some wonder at such 
a state of things. ‘To us, however, it seems nothing more than 
what would be almost inevitably the first conditions of a prob- 
lem so utterly new to Italy ; and one to the right solution of 
which the Italian Government could only be led, step by step, 
by the practical teaching of events, and by the gradually clear- 
er understanding of the real, primal source of the difficulty. 
This is only to be attained by the education and advance of 
the intelligent minds of Italy ; and the consequent gradual 
adoption of sounder and higher principles. 

Let us return, then, to the volumes before us, and see what 
evidence they afford of such an advance towards the true prin- 
ciples upon which the independence of Italy must finally rest. 
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Besides others from time to time referred to, three publica- 
tions are particularly cited by Dr. Wordsworth, on account of 
their striking testimony and significance. Of these, the first 
is a work of the Abate Antonio Rosmini, published in 1846, 
and not entirely unknown in this country —“ Le Cinque Piaghe 
della Santa Chiesa ;” of which Canon Wordsworth says :— 


“Tt is not possible to do justice to this remarkable work by a brief 
abstract. The tone of saintly piety and serious earnestness which 
pervades the work, the stores of sound learning which are contained 
in it, the clear, calm and unimpassioned statement of, wrongs and their 
remedies, contribute to render it an admirable specimen of genuine 
Christian philosophy. 

I shall content myself with stating what, in the mature judgment 
of this holy man, exemplary priest and profound philosopher, the 
wounds of the Church of Italy are, which are now bleeding, and im- 
plore aid. 

They are as follows :— 

1. The severance of the Clergy from the People in public worship. 

2. The insufficient education of the Clergy. * ° sf ° 

3. The Disunion of Bishops; the transformation of Bishops into 
Feudal Lords. ° * ° ° 

4. The appointment of Bishops by the State. 

5. The control of Ecclesiastical Property by the State. 


* * * 
* * 


The Abate proposes to heal these wounds, respectively ; 1, by 
the use of the mother tongue of the people ; 2, by the res- 
toration of the study of the Scriptures and Primitive Fa- 
thers ; 3, by the restoration of Metropolitan authority and 
Synodical action ; 4, by the election of Bishops by the Clergy 
and People ; and 5, by the free administration of its own rev- 
enues by the Church. The man who could write thus was, at 
one time, the intimate friend and counsellor of the Pope, and 
had the honor of refusing a Cardinal’s hat ; but for so writing, 
he was afterwards disgraced, arrested and exiled. He died at 
Stressa, in Lombardy, in 1855, leaving as a legacy to Italy, his 
wise counsels ; and to the King, his prophetic warning, that if 
the Italian Government did not lead the people in recovering 
their ecclesiastical rights, the day would come when they would 
wrest, alike from Sovereign and from Pope, “the liberty of 
choosing their Bishops.” 

Another of these witnesses, cited by Canon Wordsworth, is 
Filippo Perfetti, who has published, lately, several pamphlets 
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upon the condition of the Church of Italy. Of the chief of 
these, IZ Clero e la Societd, we have already spoken, and from 
it have quoted. We will, therefore, only add here a further 
striking paragraph, which we borrow from Dr. Wordsworth :— 

“Perhaps the extravagant idolatry of the Papacy, which our own 
age has witnessed, and still sees, is permitted by God in order that we 
all, both Pastors and flock, may be revolted thereby, and be driven to 
the love and practice of Christian humility and charity. 

“ He (Perfetti) concludes yith stating his opinion, that, for the res- 
toration of the Church to its proper position, it is requisite that the 
People and the Olergy should recover their ancient rights in the elee- 
tion of Bishops. ‘ Let the People and the Clergy, with the Metropol- 
itan, choose their Bishops.’ ” 

The third work cited by our author in this connection is en- 
titled, ‘““Rinascenza Cattolica,” by Mamiani, formerly Minister 
of Public Instruction. Under the form of a story, whose sup- 
posed period is dated but a few years ahead, the author sketch- 
es quite a Utopian condition of Italian affairs,—the restoration 
of amity between the Church and the State, the removal of the 
seat of Civil Government to Rome, the Papal renunciation of the 


temporal power, and the reformation of the Church of Rome 
itself. In reference to this work, the Canon’s friend, the Mi- 


lanese Preposto, says :— 


“You will see that it advocates free e/ection of Bishops by the Peo- 
ple and Clergy : this is our principle. The Clergy and People ought 
to be restored to their undoubted rights in the election of their Chief 
Pastors. We desire nothing new, but only to return to the ancient 
principles and practices of the Catholic Church.” 


But this good P-eposto is not the only one whose frank tes- 
timony to this effect Dr. Wordsworth is able to report to us. 
An ecclesiastical dignitary of Florence, says the Dr.,— 


“A grave and thoughtful person, very quiet and sedate in his man- 
ner, expressed himself with much sorrow for this state of things, but 
without any bitterness or rancor. He is fully persuaded that it is ne- 
cessary for the Church in Italy to return to first principles (“ tonare 
ai principii”) of Christian discipline; and to examine, carefully, the 
teaching of Holy Scripture and of the Primitive Church; and he 
showed an interest in the history of the Church of England. He had 
in his hand Massingberd’s History of the Reformation, which he had 
been reading.” 


If we turn from the Clergy to the Laity, we are no less for- 
VOL, XVI. 24 


. 
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cibly impressed with the preparation of leading Italian minds, 
in the instances which are here revealed to us. lor example, 
at Milan, says Dr. Wordsworth,— 


“T called, with an Italian friend, on a distinguished person, formerly 
a member of the Italian Chamber of Deputies, and now a Senator of 
Italy and a Judge, who has written many valuable works on the pres- 
ent condition of Italy. especially with regard to the See of Rome. * 

* * He is well versed in the history of the Papacy, and, what 
is more remarkable in an Italian layman, well acquainted with the 
Holy Scriptures, which he quoted in the words of the Vulgate with 
readiness and precision. ‘Is the Bishop of Rome necessary to the 
Church?’ he said. ‘If so, what becomes of the Church, when the 
Papal See is void? Does she cease to exist? Where then is 
Christ’s promise to her? He did not constitute any spiritual suprem- 
acy in His Church. Let then the orders of the Church be reduced to 
their primitive simplicity, Bishops, Priests and Deacons. * * * 
But remember, I do not confound the Chiesa di Roma with the Curia 
di Roma. I abhor the Court of Rome, but I love much that is in the 
Church of Rome: I revere the Pope as a Bishop, but owe him no al- 
legiance as a King. We must go back to the condition of the Church, 
as displayed to us in Holy Scripture.’ ” 


And again, at Florence, a “celebrated Italian advocate” 
thus converses with our tourist :— 


«“«Let us once get Rome, and then, all the questions which were de- 
bated at your English Reformation, in the sixteenth Century, will come 
upon us—yes, flow in upon us in a torrent, before we are prepared for 
them.’ ‘ Why then do you not prepare for them now?’ ‘La politica 
assorbisce tutto,’ was the reply: that is the answer now generally given 
to all such questions. Politics absorb every thing; and all polities 
seem to be merged in this one consideration,—How are we to get Rome? 
How are we to dethrone the Pope, and crown Victor Emmanuel King 
of Italy, in the Roman Capitol?” 


Of the Position of Passaglia, upon which Canon Words- , 
worth dwells fully, we have ourselves already spoken. (July, 
1863, p. 245.) Such extracts as these, selected as the more 


striking instances recorded, among many others, in the volumes 
before us, most forcibly illustrate and confirm the opinion ex- 
pressed by the author in the preface, not only that— 


“ Ttaly is now rent asunder by a violent intestine schism. On the one 
side, are the Archbishops and Bishops, bound by oaths of feudal vas- 
salage to the Pope; on the other, is the Sovereign of Italy, the Peo- 
ple, and a large number of the Clergy :”— 


But also, that the more advanced, intelligent and leading 
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minds, as well among the Clergy as among the Laity, are per- 
ceiving, more and more clearly, that this evil can only be ar- 
rested, and utter ruin, both civil and religious, averted, by a 
bold and conscientious return to primitive ecclesiastical prin- 
ciples, as those which alone can solve for Italy the fearful 
problem of the times. And most hopeful, in this connection, 
are these words :— 

“The most exalted personage in Italy is not insensible of this. He 


well knows, that unless a salutary Reformation can be effected in the 
Church of Rome, nothing can save Italy from Infidelity and Revolu- 
tion.” 

While such is the testimony, collected and reported to us by 
Dr. Wordsworth, concerning the facts of the case, what en- 
couragement do we derive from these volumes to aid Italian 
Churchmen in arriving at that primitive truth for which they 
yearn, in working out the solution of the problem which thus 
perplexes them? What warnings do we find to guard us 
against mistaken or misdirected zeal ? What counsel to point 
out to Anglican Churchmen the mode and manner in which 
such aid can be most judiciously and effectively rendered ? 

There is found, nestling away in chapter [X., a calm and 
quiet picture of an afternoon spent in a country parish, among 
the Apennines near Genoa, a spot “situated in a glen above a 
thountain stream, over-shadowed with chestnut trees.” The 
Parroco, or Parish Priest, “‘a well-informed, intelligent man, 
of grave and serious aspect and demeanor,”— 

— Expressed great regard and esteem for the Church of England, 
and an earnest desire for union with us. ‘ And,’ said he, ‘when the 
temporal power of the Papacy is abolished, then the great hindrance 
to that union will be removed. * * * To-day, being Ascension 
Day, I took occasion to observe to this learned ecclesiastic, that the 
offices in our Book of Common Prayer correspond, in many respects, 
to those in his Breviary. ‘We have the same Collect, Epistle and 
Gospel as you have for this festival—Ascension Day.’ ‘ Yes,’ said 
he, ‘I also have made the confronto ;’ and he began to quote from the 
Breviary the beginning of the Epistle for the Day from the Acts of 
the Apostles, * * * ‘and it was a great pleasure to him,’ he said, 
‘to observe the correspondence.’ ”’ 

On the other hand, De Sanctis, the leader of the Italian 
Separatists, “‘an able, devout and learned person,” said to Dr. 
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Wordsworth, ‘If I had been a Priest in the Church of Eng- 
land, I would not have quitted her.” Of the erroneous policy 
pursued by some who are most zealous to ‘ Protestantize” 
Italy, Dr. Wordsworth says but little, yet that little frankly, 
though kindly ; and his opinions appear rather by inference 
from the positive advice he gives or quotes, and in the plain 
assertion that such a policy cannot be successful, than in the 
form of direct criticism. With every disposition to do justice 
to their zeal, he holds that true wisdom dictates rather “a 
well considered systematic effort to preserve what is good and 
ancient in the Roman Church, and to clear it of corruptions, 
errors and innovations.” Reminding us how many there are 
‘in the Church of Rome herself, who are even now engaged,— 
quietly, it may be, and patiently, but not less steadily and 
surely,—in this holy work ;” and expressing his conviction 
that “‘much may be done by the members of fhe English, 
American and Colonial Churches, to promote this design ;” he 
adds :— 

“Of this I am fully convinced, that the Italian people will never 
accept a cold, bare, negative Protestantism. The temperament of the 
whole Italian Nation, from Turin to Tarentum, revolts against it. * 

* * The Italians may remain Roman Catholics ; they may be- 
come secularists, scoffers and libertines ; or they may reform their own 
Church, by preserving what is grand and sublime in her Ritual and 
Liturgy, and what is Scriptural, Catholic and primitive in her doe- 
trine, and restoring her Ecclesiastical Government and Discipline to 
the standard of the best and purest ages of Christendom.” 

Although our author nowhere pauses to discuss, formally, 
the duty of Anglican Churchmen, under the circumstances, he 
is very far from leaving us in the dark on the subject of his 
own views, or the views of the friends of Italian reform with 
whom he became acquainted. We have reserved his state- 
ments on this point until we could consider them together, 
and as they stand, based upon the facts which have already 
been presented to us. Let us, therefore, now collate a little. 
If we ask Dr. Wordsworth whence is the chief hope of an Ital- 
ian reformation, and whence will! it probably arise ? he replies, 
in connection with his visit to Passaglia, at Turin; and in the 
words of “one of the most eminent members of the Italian 
Parliament, who has held a high public station, ”— 
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“The movement of Passaglia, and the Clergy associated with him, 
is a very important one. The Italians will not accept a Reformation 
from England, or from any foreign country.’ ”’ 


Adding, himself :— 


“ My friend expressed an opinion that English propagandism of an 
ill-considered kind, had done much to retard the progress of Reforma- 
tion in Italy, and to prejudice the Italian public against Protestant- 
ism. * ‘The Italians,’ he said, ‘are excessively sensitive in this mat- 
ter; they are influenced by national pride to such a degree that they 
imagine that there is scarcely anything good which is not of Italian 
growth; and that Italy has no need of learning of any other country, 
but has a prescriptive right, even from the time of her Ciceros and 
Virgils, to be the Teacher of the world. Therefore the course of all 
wise Reformers will be, to show to the People of Italy, that genuine 
Reformation is a restoration of Italian Church polity; that it is not 
an exotic, but an indigenous growth; and then there is some hope that 
it may accepted in Italy—but not otherwise.’ ” 


The Dr. himself, in another connection, also declares his con- 
viction, that— 


—“If the Church of Italy is to be reformed, it must be reformed 
from within; it must reform itself.” 


But in what portion of the Church ? Our author thus re- 
cords a conversation on this subject with an Italian friend at 
Milan, with whose name, if we mistake not, the readers of 
our former Articles are already acquainted. 


“ He said that the hope of Reformation in Italy was from the Peo- 
ple. ‘But why not?” I asked, ‘from the Clergy also? Do you think 
that attempts at Reformation of a Church can prosper, except they 
come from within? ‘No, they must come from within, and they may 
come from the basso clero in Italy, but will mot, I fear, come from the 
Bishops’ * * * ‘Macivuol tempo,’ he said, ‘and, in the mean 
time, a great deal is being done by the circulation of books, which are 
preparing the way for Reformation. I have endeavored to acquaint 
my friends in Italy with the contents of the English Book of Com- 
mon Prayer.’ ” 

Of the different agencies at present laboring among the Ital- 
ians to foster this movement, and of the sad luck of that which 
might be most effective, we find this striking testimony. 

«“ A zealous member of the Scotch Free Church said to me, that he 


and his brethren could do nothing with the ‘ Plymouthists;’ and that 
no permanent effect could be produced on the Italian mind by their ir- 
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regular efforts; but that more might be hoped, he thought, from the 
Waldenses, who were pious, prudent and earnest men, and who did 
not send forth their ministers till they had gone through a long course 
of study, and had passed the test of a searching examination.” 


And this gentle reproach :— 


“The Free Church is active at Florence; the Vaudois also, who 
are now entering on a new career, in this spacious theological Semi- 
nary, and the Plymouthists are not idle. ‘These religious Societies are 
the representatives of the Reformation; and they have rather an ag- 
gressive character. But scarcely anything is done here by the Church- 
es of England, Ireland, Scotland and America, for the purpose of 
opening out friendly intercourse with the Roman Catholic Clergy, and 
of conciliating their affections and confidence, and of leading them on 
to Reformation, by an appeal to the principles of primitive Christ- 
ianity.” 


But how, we may ask, are Anglican Churchmen to win the 
ear of this sensitive people ; and how secure an influence among 
them for their aid? We are pointed to the noblest example. 


“St. Paul was the most courageous and zealous of Christian mis- 
sionaries. But his courage and zeal were guided by wisdom and reg- 
ulated by charity ; and he showed his wisdom and charity by endeav- 
oring to conciliate and win the affections of his heathen audience. As 
a Christian preacher, he began his addresses to them with referring 
to matters in which he and they were of the same mind ; and not to 
things in which he differed from them. He entered into their feelings ; 
he sympathized with them; he identified himself with them, as far as 
he could. He placed himself on their ground, and endeavored to look 
at things from their point of view. ’ ” . 

“Surely there is a wide domain of common salad between ourselves 
and the intelligent Clergy and Laity of Italy, in which we may meet 
together and calmly deliberate concerning the fundamental principles 
of Christianity. They agree with us in reverence for the Bible, and 
for the doctrine and discipline of the primitive Church. * * * 
Ought we not to degin with those points in which they are seeking 
Reformation, namely, in matters which concern the jurisdiction of the 
Papacy? ‘They are prepared to determine these questions by an ap- 
peal to Holy Scripture, and to the ancient laws and usages of the 
Christian Church. Might we not render essential service, in promo- 
ting their desires and endeavors in this respect ?” 


And this wise counsel is surely as applicable to the Christian 
offices which one Church seeks to do for another, as to the re- 
lations of individuals. Let the reforming element in the 
Church of Italy be enabled to do as did the Pdrroco of the Ap- 
ennines—“‘ make the Confronto.” To this end, he says :— 
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“ There is another work that still remains to be done, which would 
be of infinite service, especially in its influence on learned, intelligent, 
and Catholic-minded members of the Italian Episcopate and Priest- 
hood; I mean, the translation of the English Prayer Book into Latin. 
The Collects ought to be presented as nearly as may be in their ancient 
Latin dress, wherever they have been adopted from the old Latin 
Service-books ; and the Epistles and Gospels, and other portions of 
Scripture, ought to be given in the primitive Latin Vulgate, wherever 
that version is not at variance with the original. If this were dome, 
the Italian Clergy would see, at one glance, how much we have in 
common with themselves, and they would rejoice to know that the 
Church of England has a Liturgy which contains so much material 
with which they are familiar by daily use. The ‘ Breviary’ is their 
Manual, their daily companion, and the correspondence of the Eng- 
lish Prayer Book with the Latin Breviary, in the structure and ar- 
rangement of the services, seems to be a Providential dispensation for 
the future union of Western Christendom.” 


The work itself for Anglican Churchmen is thus indicated 
tous. In Turin, ‘a distinguished person, well acquainted 
with the position of affairs in Italy,” expressed an opinion— 


“ That it is unwise in those who desire Reformation in Italy, to de- 
gin With assailing those dogmas and practices of the Roman Catholic 
Priesthood and People, to which they have been inveterately attached 
for many generations. By so doing, we should only alienate and ex- 
asperate them still more. ‘The Clergy and the People are not ripe for 
it. * * * He also said that, in his judgment, the wisest course 
would be, to begin with things in which we agree with them; and so 
gain their confidence and affection; and that great good might be 
done, by an appeal to ancient Church polity and discipline ; and from 
that common ground, which is one in which the reference would be to 
historical facts, which would not excite any angry passions, we might 
proceed afterwards to consider questions of doctrine.” 

With this agrees the counsel of “one of the most learned 
ecclesiastics of Florence.” 

“«We must begin,’ said he,‘ with questions concerning the proper 
limits of the Pope’s authority and jurisdiction, and then we may arrive 
in due time at reformation in matters of doctrine.’ ” 

Again, Canon Wordsworth says himself, while dwelling upon 
the characteristics of the Italians as influencing the prospect of 
reform,— 


“They are strongly attached, by long usage, to the Romish forms 
of devotion ; and any assaults upon those forms, in the present condi- 
tion and temper of the people, would excite their passions, and might 
stimulate them to violence, and exasperate them against Reforma- 
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tion, and would expose its advocates to the charge of irreligion and 
infidelity. But they are competent to enter into questions of religious 
discipline and ecclesiastical polity.” 


And again, speaking of the course of the propagandists at 
Florence,— 
? 


“The Clergy and People of Italy are not yet ripe for polemical dis- 
cussions of controverted points of theology; but they are prepared 
and eager for the investigation of questions of Church discipline ; and 
the work of Reformation might be commenced with an appeal to 
Christian Antiquity, especially to the Christian Antiquity of Italy, in 
order to settle the true limits of the Bishop of Rome’s jurisdiction. * 

* * * Let the Churches of England, Ireland and America, and 
the Colonies of Great Britain, invite the Church of Italy to meet 
them on this common ground of Christian Antiquity ; let them assist 
the Church of Italy in an honest endeavor to ascertain what were the 
rights of the Italian Clergy and People in the fourth century, and 
what were then the Laws and Usages of the Italian Church, and what 
was then the extent of the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome.” 


In full accordance with such views, Dr. Wordsworth, in 
dwelling upon the interesting and earnest attempt made by 
Scipio Ricci, in the last century, under the patronage of the 
Grand Duke Leopold, to reform the Tuscan Church, points 


out the probable causes of its failure. He attributes it chiefly 
to the narrow and sectarian spirit of its theology, and to the 
injudicious and premature mingling of comparatively minor 
details with great ecclesiastical and moral principles, in the 
programme which Ricci proposed to accomplish. But Dr. 
Wordsworth’s own words are too full of wise counsel, in their 


resent application, to be omitted. 
i PI ) 


“ Ricci’s attempts at Reformation were abortive; but even on that 
account they are fraught with warning and instruction to the present 
age. They indicate what is to be avoided. They show that Reli- 
gious Reformation must not be attempted in a spirit of self-love and 
self-display ; not with a view of gratifying personal vanity and private 
ambition; but with a single eye to the Divine Glory. They show the 
importance of considering well where to begin; they show the neces- 
sity of not attempting too many things at once; and, above all, of not 
alarming deeply rooted prejudices, and of not exciting popular pas- 
sions, especially in matters which relate to religious worship. The 
public mind must first be duly prepared, by the diffusion of sound 
knowledge and intelligence, and must thus be enabled to reform itself. 
The failure of Leopold’s and Ricci’s attempts at Reformation, seems 
also to afford additional proof that the true method of beginning such an 
undertaking, at the present time, would be, as has been already said, 
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to deal first with matters of discipline, rather than of doctrine. 
If Ricci had not introduced the tenets of Jansenism into the Acts of 
his Council, but had limited himself to the reformation of abuses in 
Ecclesiastical discipline and government, he would have been on safe 
ground.” 

That the author is anxious that Anglican Churchmen should 
thus present the example of the Church of their own affec- 
tions, has been abundantly shown by the tone of these quota- 
tions, as well as by his own course. He thus expresses his 
opinion of the power which she might have, if represented not 
merely by individual visitors, but by the presence of her Tem- 
ples and her Services in their completeness ;—‘‘ Nowhere,” 
says he, ‘‘ does the English service make so deep an impression 
as in Italy.” And again :— 

“In the meantime, it is greatly to be desired that the Church of Eng- 
land would take advantage of the present opportunity of religious tol- 
eration in the Kingdom of Italy, and would present herself in the full 
integrity, purity and beauty of her doctrine and ritual, to the eyes of 
the Italian people. The most happy results might be anticipated from 
such an effort on her part.” 

Finally, he points out, in the language of others, the center 
from which such an influence could, perhaps, be most judi- 
ciously and efficiently exerted. He quotes the opinion of a 
friend in Milan, “that the people of Lombardy are, on the 
whole, the most religious of all the inhabitants of Italy ;” and, 
subsequently, that of the “eminent member of the Italian 
Parliament” already referred to, who called on him at Turin. 
This latter observed,— 

“«In my judgment, the most favorable place in Italy for making 
such efforts in behalf of Reformation, is Milan. Its literature, its arts, 
its science, its commerce, its intelligence, the learning and respectabil- 
ity of its Clergy, compared with those of other parts of Italy, the an- 
cient independence of the Milanese Church, its peculiar ritual and 
usages,—all these give to the Church of Lombardy a claim to take 
the lead in the great work of religious restoration.’ ” 


In such extracts as we have thus culled from Canon Words- 
worth’s Journal, we have done better justice to its teachings, 
than in any comments we could ourselves have made. In these, 
we have the statements and counsel of the very class of Ital- 
ians who are most able to speak to us in the name of the best 
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hopes of the Church of Italy ; and we have also one of Eng- 
land’s ablest and soundest divines, sharing with us the impres- 
sions made upon his reason and his own warm heart, by his 
immediate contact with such persons, and in the midst of the 
coming battle-field for truth. In a word, Dr. Wordsworth’s 
tour and its results are the precise confirmation of the language 
of the Colonial Church Chronicle, when, in Dec., 1860, it first 
sought to enlist English interest in this field. We quote :— 

“The Church of England has a work to do in Italy. It is not the 
work of destruction which Gavazzi would desire to effect in Naples, or 
the work of division which Guicciardini has been carrying out in Flor- 
ence. Itis to aid the higher and nobler spirits of Italy, in Church 
and State, to work out their own reformation, on Catholic principles, 
as the Church of England reformed herself in the sixteenth century.” 

From the midst of such experiences as these, Dr. Words- 
worth wrote the first of those remarkable letters, of which we 
have before spoken, addressed to a distinguished and influential 
diplomat, resident near the Court of Italy. These letters, 
conceived in the very spirit of the counsel given us in the vol- 
umes before us, may already be said to have opened the way 
for the Anglican Church, to the Italian mind. Having, in a 
former Article, (Oct., 1863, pp. 429-432,) given an analysis of 
them, and of their immediate effect, we will repeat, by again 
enlarging upon them. 

From the date of the issue, in Jan., 1863, of the published 
Journal of this tour in Italy, Canon Wordsworth was at once 
accepted as the friend and counsellor of Italy. But the triumph 
of the principles therein urged, over the practical sympathies 
of English Churchmen, will date from the hour when, upon 
the 12th of February following, he rose in his seat in the 
Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury, and pending 
a discussion upon the English Chapels on the European Con- 
tinent, dwelt upon the external responsibilities of the Church 
of England, and drew a picture of the future which might be 
involved in the hope of Italy’s reform. “In a strain of rich 
and noble eloquence,” says, editorially, the number of the 
Guardian before us, “‘such as may well vindicate for the 
meetings of Convocation that charm of oratory which is the 
consecrating power of all popular assemblies, he depicted the 
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obligations of the English Church, not merely to her own 
children, on the one hand, but also, on the other, to that great- 
er body of which she is but a part, the universal Church of 
Christ.” We cannot but feel that in this speech and in the 
person of Canon Wordsworth, the Church of England burst 
the barriers which have so long and so greatly isolated her 
from the larger and wider duties, and concealed from her the 
grander »owers and responsibilities of a genuine and primitive 
Catholicity. We have this speech itself before us, in the sup- 
plement to the number of the Guardian from which we have 
quoted. 

After reviewing, most glowingly, the different evidences that 
the times are tending, East and West, to the restoration of a 
long unknown Christian Unity, he alludes, as a touching evi- 
dence of the present spirit of the Church, to the fact that— 


“ At a period when America is convulsed with a great civil war, the 
Fathers of the American Church should have quietly met in Synod, 
and should have discussed the best mode of extending the right hand 
of feliowship, and holding out the olive-branch of peace, to their breth- 
ren of the Eastern Church, * * * It shows us that God’s Holy 
Spirit is moving, as it were, on the face of the waters, and we trust 
that, in due time, it will bring forth a beautiful creation out of the 


chaos.” 

He thus turns the attention of the Church to the immediate 
object of his remarks :— 

“But I would say. let us not forget that we are members, not mere- 
ly of the Anglican Church, but of the Church Catholic; and that we 
have a witness to bear, through our fellow-countrymen living abroad, 
to the whole of Christendom. It appears to me that we may pro- 


duce the most salutary results to the whole world, if we only resolve 
at this time to exhibit to mankind our principles in their full integrity.” 


And in these terms, after sketching the condition of the 
Church of Italy, he pleads for the application of such princi- 
ples to the field now opened in that country for a true Catho- 
lic influence :— 

“Such a sign of the times seems to sound an alarm in the ear of 
Faith, and to strike a chord which may vibrate from one end of Eu- 
rope to the other. Should we not do all we can to make that sign a 


sign of peace, of religion, of charity, of love? Should we not with joy 
behold all these discordant elements resolved into Christian union, 
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through the influence of the members of our own Anglican Church ? 
Iam satisfied that matters cannot stand where they are. The time 
has come when it has ceased to be a question of temporal power alone, 
and when it has become one of spiritual supremacy likewise; for the 
Pope has declared the two powers to be indissolubly connected, and 
therefore the manifestation against the one is a protest against the 
other. * * * * We must remember, too, that what has occur- 
red has destroyed a principle that has held the whole of Europe in 
bonds for nearly 300 years, the principle of Concordats.” 

And thus he permits faith to lift the veil which seems yet 
to hang over the future of the Church :— 

“If we can thus be united to other countries, to America, to the 
Colonies, to the Eastern Churches, to the Church of Italy, and per- 
haps ultimately, even to the Church of France, we may bring about 
once more the great fact of a united Christendom—we may meet once 
more in CEcumenical Councils, and we may discuss matters not only 
of Faith, but alas! of heresy, no longer in small Provincial Synods 
like this. We may rival the magnificent spectacle which the Fathers 
once presented, when they came together to defend, with their suffra- 
ges, the Faith which they had jeopardized their lives to maintain.” 

The testimony and the views of Dr. Wordsworth receive 
striking illustration and confirmation from two or three other 
papers now before us, to which we must give at least a passing 
attention. The first is a Letter, appropriately addressed to the 
Canon, by “ An English Churchman”—whom, we presume we 
may add, the London Quarterly designates as L. M. H.—on 
the “‘ Progress of Religious Movement and National Educa- 
tion in Italy.” This letter is, moreover, included as a prefix 
to the 2d Edition of the Canon’s Journal. In this, the writer, 
with whose name our readers are already acquainted, gives 
the Church some of the results of his investigations in Italy 
during the winter of 1862-3 ; results which the London Quar- 
terly, in an Article on this subject, regards— 


« As the best part of the whole book, inasmuch as it conveys the 
impressions of a man who, if he cannot pretend to Dr. Wordsworth’s 
learning, has had far larger opportunities of studying the state of re- 
ligion from Piedmont to Sicily, hearing with his own ears, seeing with 
his own eyes, and carefully guarding against the danger of over-esti- 
mating such appearances as fell under his observation.” 


The opportunities of the writer of this Letter, before, as 
well as during the period referred to by him, have, beyond any 
question, been superior to any other Clergyman of our Com- 
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munion ; and so far as faithful, wise, and patient labor in this 
cause can merit it, the Churches at once of England and of Italy 
owe him, before any man, a debt of gratitude. We do not 
quote from or analyze his testimony so fully as we would wish 
to do, only because of our want of space, and because it is 
rather subsidiary to, than the direct subject of, the present Ar- 
ticle. The writer had, apparently, spent the winter chiefly in 
Southern Italy and Sicily, beyond the range of Dr. Words- 
worth’s tour. He seems to regard Sicily as being considerably 
in advance of the main land, in independence of thought and 
preparedness for action on ecclesiastical and religious matters ;— 
a result which he traces largely to the fact that, from the time 
of the Norman Roger, the kings of Sicily have always held 
the right, extorted by that ruler from the Pope, of controlling 
the mandatory intercourse between the Roman See and the 
Sicilian Church. 

In Naples, he dwells especially on the extent to which Bible 
reading and study is spreading among the people, and illus- 
trates this by several incidents, to one or two of which we must 
refer. In one instance, an English gentleman merely read, 
from an Italian Bible, in a private Chapel of the palazzo of 
one of the principal inhabitants of the island of Ischia, the 
passage which formed the subject of a beautiful piece of sculp- 
ture. The family and their friends then present were im- 
pressed and interested ; he was induced to renew his visit, and 
further readings followed, others besides his first auditory hav- 
ing been assembled. The interest increased. Bibles were sent 
from Naples ; and, to use the words of the narrator himself,— 


“ The feeling spread amongst the neighbors, and fresh supplies of 
Bibles were procured. The Priests took up the matter, and preached 
rigorously against ‘ the heretical movement ;’ but this only helped on 
the spirit of inquiry. Animated discussions took place in various 
house, sometimes with visitors in the streets, and a general interest 
was roused through the island.” 


In Naples itself, it seems, public conferences and discussions 
of religious, and even doctrinal subjects, such as the Scrip- 
tural authority for, or against, the worship of images and pic- 
tures, and the Romish doctrine of Transubstantiation, are held 
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and continued from week to week. Of these the ‘“ English 
Churchman” says :— 


“ Tt was impossible not to feel carried back to the keen discussions 
that we read of, as agitating our own country during the Reformation 
struggles, as one looked round on this crowded gathering of men of 
all ranks and classes, and watched the earnest, eager manner in which 
they listened—Bible in hand, many of them—to the various speakers, 
as these rose from different parts of the room, to read and comment 
on the passages bearing on different phases of the subject, which they 
had evidently been carefully studying at home. I was immensely 
struck with the acuteness—metaphysical sublety, I may almost 
call it,—of the arguments of many of these men. They appeared to 
me to possess a sii gularly keen, logical power of penetrating and sift- 
ing a subject, greater, I thought, than would usually be shown in pop- 
ular discussions among ourselves. This was combined, of course, 
with the fervency of expression inherent in their southern tempera- 
ment. * * * * Here were men, gathered from every rank of 
life, workmen, shopkeepers, professional men, officers, &c. (I re- 
member one captain, in full uniform, speaking with great force) all 
coming, with the Bible in their hands, and showing unflagging interest 
in these discussions for three hours at a time; yet, only two years be- 
fore, scarcely one of these men could or would have dared to read the 
Bible openly ; in fact, could not have done it without risk of impris- 
onment.” 


Again, he speaks of a Parish Priest, who, visiting him,— 


“Gladly joined with us in short morning and evening prayers, in 
which the Italian version of our Prayer Book happily enabled us to 
unite ; reading, alternately, the Psalms for the day, with a Lesson, 
and a portion of the Prayers.” 

And again, here writing apparently of North Italy, he 
says :— 

“T have good reason to know that, in many families who would 
shrink from avowing themselves Protestants, the Bible is read, and 
our own Prayer Book examined, and, in some instances, used in do- 
mestic devotion. 

“Those who have earnestly striven to promote the spread of the 
Word of God amongst Italians, may rest assured that they have been 
instrumental, under God’s blessing, in diffusing an amount of Scrip- 
tural light which has reached the eyes and, we may trust, has touched 
the hearts of many more than those who have openly broken with 
Rome; and the seed thus sown, will yet, in God’s good time, show 
fruit.” 

In reference to the “‘Three Letters” of Canon Wordsworth, 


which, we remember, were published in Italian, at Turin, the 
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writer cites some evidences of the extent to which they have 
told upon the people. On one occasion, “a knot of Ecclesias- 
ties” said, “‘ This is just the sort of seed that ought to be sown 
far and wide throughout the country :’” and “in the course of 
a few days,” he adds, “these same men spread several hun- 
dred copies” of these letters ‘‘ amongst the various Cathedral 
Dignitaries, Parochial Clergy, and others in their own Diocese 
and neighborhood.” On another, a cavalry officer, sitting near 
him at a table d’héte,— 

“ Spoke so clearly and strongly on the need of Church Reform, and 
returning to the ancient rights of People and Clergy, that I was quite 
struck, and remarked that he appeared to have studied such subjects 
carefully. He said that he had lately fallen in with an ‘ Opuscolo,’ 
published at Turin, which so thoroughly expressed his own ideas, that 
he could have fancied he had been writing it. . This ‘Opuscolo’ proved 
to be those ‘ Letters.’ ” 

Of these, and others in the same series, whose various subjects 
were named in our last Article, he adds again :— 

“Tt appeared that the men and boys who ery journals for sale in the 
streets of Turin, had sold them very readily. * * * I understand 
that several thousand copies of this series of Letters have been spread 
throughout Italy during this last winter.” 

But the most remarkable testimony was that of a worthy 
Benedictine of Monte Cassino, who, in the course of a conver- 
sation about the Church of England and her Prayer Book, a 
copy of which he had studied, was asked, plainly,— 

“«Do you that think your and our branches of the Church will 
ever be re-united?’ ‘ Yes, I do,’ replied the Benedictine, ‘ though nei- 
ther you nor I will live to see that day; but,’ he added, ‘ meantime, 
remember that what you of the Church of England can best do to 
promote re-union of the Church is, not to join us, but help us in our at- 
tempts to purify ourselves, ”’ 


But we can best sum up the convictions of the “ English 
Churchman,” in his own words. We quote :— 


“T noticed, with great thankfulness, that our friends among the lib- 
eral Priests, and others with whom I had become acquainted on for- 
mer visits, were gradually but decidedly advancing in their ideas re- 
specting the urgent need of Reforms in the Church, and in their desire 
to promote them. This I found to be the case on re-visiting Florence, 
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Naples, and other places. During this last winter, we traversed Italy 
from Piedmont to Sicily ; and I can testify, that in the various prov- 
inces of Northern, Central and Southern Italy which we have visited, 
I am personally acquainted with Priests and Laymen, who have ex- 
pressed their conviction that such Reforms as the following ought to 
be carried out,” &c., &c. 


And the writer, in closing, uses this language, addressing, as 
we remember, Canon Wordsworth :— 


“May I venture, in conclusion, to express my earnest hope, that an 
increasing number of English Churchmen, and of our brethren of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, may be led to follow your own example, 
and personally investigate the present religious condition of Italy ? 
* * * * Judging from our own experience, which you will, I be- 
lieve, fully confirm, there is the greatest readiness amongst thoughtful 
Italians to welcome friendly intercourse and interchange of ideas upon 
religious and educational qaestions, when assured, as I have always taken 
pains to frankly assure our friends, that we had no proselytizing aims 
in view ; for that we felt it as unlikely that Italians could become Ang- 
licans, as that we could adopt their national babits of life. But there 
is, I am sure, a large field and wide scope before us of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church, for giving information and sympathy to those who 
are struggling, often under heavy discouragements and difficulties, to 
work out their own ideas of Church Reform, and return to a purer 
and more primitive faith and worship, in their own way. I believe 
that since the Reformation there has never been such a manifest call 
of Providence to rouse us to do all we possibly can to help Italian 
brethren in this way.” 


’ 


We would gladly dwell more fully upon this “ Letter,’ 
which occupies eighty pages, as prefixed to Dr. Wordsworth’s 
Journal, It includes many accounts of personal interviews 
and expressions of opinion, quite parallel with those recorded 
by the Canon ; and also, an exceedingly interesting and de- 
tailed account of the progress of education, particularly in 
Genoa, and in Naples and Sicily. The review of this latter 
is, however, scarcely pertinent to our present purpose. 

A collation of this “ Letter,” with the “Journal,” suggests 
some interesting deductions. Dr. Wordsworth quotes two 
North Italians, and evidently with entire acceptance of their 
convictions, to the effect that Lombardy,—and Milan,—is the 
part of Italy fittest for Reformation, and the point from which 
the impulse should and could most effectually be given. The 
‘English Churchman,” on the contrary, as manifestly inclines 
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to the opinion, that South Italy, and particularly Naples, is 
most ripe for the discussion of such subjects, and for taking 
the lead in the return to primitive truth. On the other hand, 
the latter lays much stress upon the readiness of the Neapoli- 
tans, and their aptitude for doctrinal discussion ;—the very 
thing from which Canon Wordsworth warns us to refrain, 
carefully urging, and with much supporting testimony of oth- 
ers, the necessity of beginning with questions of discipline and 
of worship, and then advancing, step by step, to the examina- 
tion of doctrines. 

But we must remember, that the tour of the Canon termi- 
nated at Rome ; and, so far as investigating the Italian pre- 
paredness for Reformation was concerned, may be said to have 
been confined to North Italy and Tuscany ; while his corres- 
pondent, with a very wide-spread and general acquaintance 
with the entire field, had been led, not only during this but 
during previous winters, to largely devote his attention to 
South Italy and Sicily. We may then fairly infer,—what 
indeed would be thoroughly consonant with the national dis- 
tinctions of character between the Lombards and the Greco- 
Neapolitans,—that while questions of morals and of ecclesi- 
astical discipline would, indeed, be the salient points in one 
extreme of the Kingdom ; and while Milan, with its higher 
standard of morality and of education, and the traditions of 
Ambrosian independence, would be the natural center of move- 
ment under such impulses ; the keen, dialectic intellect of the 
Neapolitans, which has never yet lost an opportunity for enter- 
ing any arena, would most promptly and most vigorously grap- 
ple with the theological phases of the controversy. We are, 
indeed, of opinion, and have been for some time, that the 
Reformation is likely to advance from these two centers, each 
for its different purpose, until Naples is a sharer in the eccle- 
siastical rights and independence, re-vindicated by the See of 
St. Ambrose and the Italic Diocese ; and Milan is drawn into 
Southern polemics, and their resultant faith. 

Such:is the testimony of an “ English Churchman.” Let us 
now turn to a confirmation of these views, which we have direct 
from Italian sources. Prefixed also to Dr. Wordsworth’s Jour- 
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nal, is a letter received by him “ while engaged upon ” the pre- 
face of this second edition, ‘‘ from an Italian friend, who is in 
Holy Orders in the Church of Rome.” This letter first reviews 
the sad religious condition of Italy, and then speaks of the 
prospects of improvement. We cannot, perhaps, better de- 
scribe it, than by quoting briefly a few characteristic passages. 
After dwelling upon the present corruptions of the Church of 
Rome, he says :— 


“ Still here are the elements of Reformation. * * * * Inthe 
midst of much corruption, there are not a few hearts open to the truth. 
* * * * There seems to be wanting only an electric shock to 
awaken the national mind; and sufficient authority to give a steady 
beginning to Reformation, which may lead back the Church of Italy 
to her primitive condition and ancient order. * * * * 

“ However great the corruptions of the Church of Rome may be, it 
must be remembered that many of the clergy are desirous of reform. 
Indeed, for the most part, the inferior clergy differ widely in their 
opinions from the Hierarchy, and are often opposed to the Episcopate. 
Many parish priests, professors, and other learned ecclesiastics, who 
derive their knowledge from Sacred Scripture and Church History, 
are at variance with those Bishops and Dignitaries who are deficient 
in such doctrine.” 


And again :— 


“We see what results have been already obtained, and we may 
thence draw some conclusions as to the future. Any one who ventu- 
red to speak of religious reformation thirty years ago, would have been 
denounced as a madman, or perhaps imprisoned and punished as a 
criminal. The very name of the Holy Bible was rarely pronounced 
among the learned, and Evangelical Truth seemed like a hateful thing. 
Now the aspect of things is changed. The Bible is widely circulated; 
the English Book of Common Prayer, translated into Italian, is read 
and cherished in many Italian households; the words “ Church Re- 
form ” are in the mouths of all. It is demanded even by the Clergy 
themselves.” 


Without any apparent design on his part to draw any com- 
parison between the two great cities of North and South Italy ; 
two passages, taken from different parts of this letter, seem to 
have sprung from such a conviction as we have ourselves above 
expressed. 


“The clergy of that noble city (Milan,) has long been divided into 
two sections ; the more intelligent among them proclaim a desire to 
return to the Ambrosian ritual and principles.” 


And further on :— 
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«“ At Naples the doctrines of the reformation are beginning to make 
way, even among the multitude.” 

The opinion of this writer concerning sectarian proselyting, 
is thus expressed :-— 

“ But in order that we may make some advance towards true relig- 
ious reformation, the movements of the Italian Evangelical Societies 
must be organized in such a manner that they may not run counter 
to each other. The Darbesi, the Vaudois, the Plymouthists, the 
Apostolici, and such like, being antagonistic to each other, will only 
produce confusion. No other than an organized Episcopal Church 
can be constituted in Italy. No other religious bodies are conform- 
able with, or adapted to, the national mind of Italy,” 

He furnishes us, moreover, with an interesting and encour- 
aging fact, when, in referring to Don Ambrogio,—the priest who 
is preaching so effectively throughout Piedmont as “a Refor- 
mer, not a Protestant,”—he speaks of him as “ having been in- 
structed in the doctrines of the Church of England.” This 
letter concludes with these impressive and hopeful words :— 

“When men of dignity, wisdom and faith are placed at the head of 
the Italian Government, and when pious, learned and zealous Eccle- 
siastics, unfettered by oaths to the Papacy, are promoted to the Epis- 
copal Sees now vacant in Italy, they will be enabled, by the help of 
God, to give free course to the Gospel, and to bring hack the scattered 
sheep to the fold of Jesus Christ. 

In the meanwhile, though the knowledge of the facts came 
to us so much later, a promise and an earnest of the coming 
victory of Primitive Catholicity over the modern and medie- 
val corruptions of Rome, was granted in far off India—a wit- 
ness the more marked and deserving our attention for the dis- 
tinct and independent testimony which it furnishes to the true 
policy of Anglican Churchmen in the presence of the growing 
receptivity of the Italian religious mind. Ere the earliest dawn 
of a reform movement had become visible to the Anglican cler- 
gy actually in Italy, a Sicilian Romish Priest and Missionary, 
named Miritello, but better known by his priestly appellative 
of “‘ Father Felix,” educated at the Propaganda, and evident- 
ly a man of mark and mind, who had learned English that he 
might acquaint himself with our theology in order to refute it, 
was pondering over the Prayer Book of the Church of England 
and that masterly exposition and defence of the teaching of 
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our venerable Mother Church, “ Browne on the Thirty Nine 
Articles.” This writer’s thorough knowledge of, and entire 
fairness towards, the Church of Rome first disarmed his heart ; 
and his powerful reasoning and solid hold upon the strong 
foundations of primitive antiquity convinced his judgment. 
He recognized the Colonial English Church, in whose jurisdic- 
tion he was laboring, as the true branch and representative of 
the Holy Catholic Church : and renouncing, in Sept. 1859, his 
allegiance to the Pope, he became both a member and a mis- 
sionary of the Church of England. 

We are indebted to an English friend for a copy of Father 
Felix’s interesting statement of the reasons “ Why he left the 
Communion of the Church of Rome.” This little work derives 
a double interest to us from the fact that before the beginnings 
of the present religious events in Italy, he not only foreshad- 
owed by his own course the tendencies of the best elements of 
his Church, but also pleads for a policy, on the part of Angli- 
can Churchmen, upon which they were entering before this 
voice reached them. 

Much as we should like to quote other passages, we can only 
indulge ourselves in transcribing what Father Felix, in con- 


cluding, says of what Anglican Churchmen might do ; “ deci- 


sive expressions, which,” writes our English correspondent, 
‘are the more remarkable as he could have known nothing of 
any effort on our part to work out his suggestions.’ 


, 


“Tt is indeed a great pity that the real principles and the true 
doctrines of the Church of England are so little known to the commun- 
ions which differ from her, and above all on the Continent. It is my 
firm persuasion, that if the Church of England were presented in its 
true colors, and its tenets simply expounded, it could not fail to strike 
the mind of every sensible Christian. A fair statement of her doc- 
trines would confer an immense benefit on her sister Churches on the 
Continent. * * * * Let the Church of England remember the 
blessing which her elder but now fallen sister Church, the Church of 
Italy or Rome, once conferred on her, in the days—alas, the by-gone 
days,—when she preserved the Faith in all its purity. This mighty 
Church, whose “ faith was once spoken of throughout the whole world,” 
has fallen, through pride, from that height. Let the Church of Eng- 
land now, with affection and charity, tender her hand to relieve her 
fallen sister, and surely God will enable her to rejoice over her resto- 
ration. * * * * * Jam sure that many zealous and learned 
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sons of the Church of England would spare neither time nor labor to 
benefit the Italian Church. A fair exposition, I say, of the real doc- 
trines of the Church of England, would enlighten the minds of the 
Clergy and people in Italy ; and they would welcome it. Is it too 
much to hope that a day may yet come, when we shall see in Italy a 
national Church assembling her Synod, and revising her Articles of 
Religion according to the only sure guide, the Word of God ?—the 
Primitive Church occupying her right place as a witness and keeper 
of the Word? I know that this is the prayer of every zealous and 
charitable member of the Church of England.” 

Thus fully do others confirm the practical wisdom of Canon 
Wordsworth’s own faithful teachings ;—thus closely do both 
illustrate the dictates of Primitive and Catholic principles. 
Our immediate purpose in this Article is accomplished. We 
cannot lay down the pen, without availing ourselves of the op- 
portunity, as we feel we may venture to do, in the name of 
American Churchmen, respectfully and fervently to thank Dr. 
Wordsworth for another important service which he has lately 
rendered to the Church. His bold, faithful and noble protest, 
as Canon of Westminster in residence at the time, against the 
appointment of Dr. Stanley to the Deanery of that ancient and 
Faith-hallowed Abbey, may seem to have been in vain. Un- 
troubled by the inconsistency between his avowed opinions and 
the solemn oaths required of him, Dr. Stanley entered upon 
his office, But nevertheless, a great step has been taken, and 
Church and State have been alike reminded that there are De- 
fenders of the Faith within her Ministry, even against the 
abuse of secular patronage on the part of those who represent 
the august official possessor of that sacred title. Canon 
Wordsworth uttered the voice of the Church in the spirit of a 
Nazianzen or a Chrysostom ; and the Church should render 
him her sincerest and most grateful acknowldgements, 
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Art. VIIL—SYLLABUS OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


[The following formal statement of THz GospeL System is from one of the best 
thinkers in the American Church, and will, ere long, be elaborated into a volume. 
It will be found full of the “seeds of things.”.—Ep. Am. Qu. Ca. Rev.] 


I. Maw as originally created by God was a perfect being, 
sinless and immortal, dwelling in a perfect world. He was 
made in theimage of God. He was full of spiritual life. The 
law of God was written in his heart. From the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost, there flowed upon him freely gifts 
and graces and endowments, transcending nature, truly super- 
natural, coming from the spiritual world. By the temptation 
of Satan, and the act of liis own free will, Man fell. There- 
upon he suffered a three-fold loss. His whole being, in all its 
constituent parts and faculties, became depraved and diseased 
by sin. He was cast out of Paradise. He lost his right and 
title to the gifts of his First Estate. A*Son of God wounded 
mortally, exiled from his FatHer’s House, amerced of his 
inheritance, this became from that time his state, and that 
of all men, naturally engendered of the offspring of Adam. 

II. By nature, therefore, all men as born into the world are 
dead in sin—cast out from Paradise, under condemnation of 
the law—unable by their own power to restore themselves, 

III. They need, therefore, 1st. Deliverance from the Con- 
demnation of Sin andits Dominion. 2d. A new Spiritual Life 
from Heaven to dwell in them and heal them. 3rd. The exist- 
ence and continuance upon Earth for them, of a sphere for 
that new Life to dwell in. 4th. In it, all the means and influ- 
ences whereby the flame of that New Life shall be fed and cher- 
ished until it reach perfection. 

IV. The Worp, therefore, became Incarnate. God made 
man, the two natures, the perfect God-head of the Son united 
with perfect humanity in ONE Person, was born of the Virgin 
into this World. He lived with us until the age of mature 
and complete Manhood, as the perfect example and standard 
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of the Human Race, in his life and precepts. He died then 
upon Calvary as a Sacrifice and Atonement for the sins of the 
whole world. He rose from the dead, and ascended into Hea- 
ven to be our Mediator. The King, the Priest, and the Prophet 
of his people upon Earth until the Judgment Day. This is 
the three-fold work of our Lord for man, which once done es- 
tablishes the Gospel. 

V. For, in consequence of this, and because of it, the Spirit 
of the Father and the Son was sent upon Earth to organize 
the Church of Christ, and to call upon all men to come within 
it. The Church, the Kingdom of our unseen King, the Tem- 
ple of our High Priest and Prophet within the vail, is a per- 
manent and visible Tabernacle upon the Earth for the Regen- 
erate to dwell within. It is the sphere of the New Life. In it 
are present unto man all the spiritual blessings which our 
Lord obtains and confers upon His brethren. 

VI. The Church of Gop is a visible organized Society upon 
earth, with an Apostolic Ministry. It is Catholic as receiving 
all men, in all times, and of all lands and races, within its bo- 
som. And, as finally, to spread over the whele world. The 
Spirit is its in-dwelling and organizing power. It is Holy, for 
within its fold are all the means of Holiness and Salvation to 
him that believeth and is baptized. All men are called by 
Curist to come within His Church :—“ The Spirit and the 
Bride say, come.” 

VII. Hence, to all men the Gospel is preached. To all men 
are proffered :—I1st. Remission of all their sins. 2d. Entrance 
within the Church of Christ upon earth, and with it the New 
Life of Christ, which together make Regeneration, the new 
birth into the new state, the state of Grace and Salvation. 
3rd. After this, until death, sufficient Grace and Guidance, that 
we may reach everlasting Glory in Heaven. 

VIII. This gift is offered to man on stated conditions, and 
by the appointed means. The conditions on the part of man 
are—Ist. True and heartfelt Repentance from sin. 2d. Real 
and sincere faith in God, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
These two actually existing in the man, constitute conversion ; 
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that is, a sincere and earnest “turning away from sin and a 
turning towards” God of the soul, willingly, heartily and affec- 
tionately done. It is the work of the Holy Spirit influencing 
and aiding the will of man. It is required of all who come to 
Christ, both of those who have never been baptized, and of 
those who, having professed His name in Baptism, have fallen 
away into sin. Of this work, the ordinary means is the preach- 
ing of the Gospel by the Commissioned Ambassadors of our 
Lord. Yet in manifold ways, and by means the most unex- 
pected, does the Eternal Spirit strive with man, that he may 
turn towards God. 

IX. Man being thus prepared, there is no bar on his part to 
the Grace of God. The gift of Regeneration is given to him 
in God’s appointed way, and by the means He has established 
in the Sacrament of Baptism. Therein we are born of Water, 
the outward and visible sign, and of the Spirit, the inward life- 
giving power. Therein we are made ‘ Members of Christ, 
Children of God, Inheritors of the Kingdom of Heaven.” All 
this is done on condition of our Faith and Repentance, by the 
Supernatural and Miraculous power of the Holy Spirit, acting 
in this world of Space and Time, in and by means of, the Sac- 
rament of Baptism. 

X. This birth is no bare figure, no mere outward sign of a 
grace which we had before. But it is the actual and real gift 
of Regeneration, then and there conferred upon us, on the con- 
ditions required of us by God, and by the means which He has 
ordained for our acceptance. Our sins are all forgiven by the 
Merits of Christ’s Death and Sacrifice then applied to our 
souls by the Holy Spirit. The Life of Christ is then im- 
planted in our being. Weare then brought by the same 
Spirit within the Church of God. As every true and 
real birth consists of, and is made up of, these two, an or- 
ganic life and a sphere of being for that life, to mature and ex- 
ist therein ; so our new birth consists of these two, internally 
and externally, the life of Christ, and our entrance into the 
Church of God, which is — Earth, the sphere and home of 
that new life. 








' —_ cD 
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XI. Henceforth, from the moment of our Baptism, we are— 
Ist. The Sons of God, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 2d. 
We are members of the Election, which is the Church of God 
visible upon the Earth, ‘‘ Elect according to the Foreknowledge 
of God the Father, through Sanctification of the Spirit unto 
obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ.” And 
3d. We are in covenant with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Mediator of the New Covenant. All these privi- 
leges belong to the members of Christ’s Church Militant, col- 
lectively and individually. 

XII. Our Lord Jesus Christ is, therefore, unto us who are 
baptized into the Church, a living and a present Saviour. Now 
he intercedes and reigns for us. We are subjects of a King- 
dom—members of a Church, that has now a real, organized ex- 
istence upon the Earth, is now visible and actual in Space and 
Time, although its King and Prophet, and Great High Priest, 
its Heavenly Hosts of Angels and Archangels, Cherubim and 
Seraphim, its communion of Saints that are gone to their.rest, 
nay, our own highest spiritual privileges and blessings, be not 
visible to our bodily eyes. These, during our abidance in the 
Church Militant upon Earth, are only to be seen by Faith. 
In our future life of Glory, in the Church Triumphant, we 
shall see even as we are seen, ‘ face to face.” 

XIII. Having thus entered within the Church, the one 
great key to all the blessings of our state and condition is, up- 
on our part, an earnest and living Faith. Faith is the eye 
that opens the soul to all the light of Heaven. It is the hand 
that receives and appropriates all the gifts and graces of the 
state in which we are placed. It lays hold upon and accepts 
all the merits of Christ. Faith therefore justifies. For as 
Christ is the centre of Salvation, the substance and the reality 
of all means, all Sacraments, all spiritual blessings, it is Faith 
which willingly, consciously, lovingly accepts and receives Him 
in them all. In Him, therefore, it receives pardon of all sins, 
and all the merits of His Incarnation ; of His Death and Sac- 
rifice on Earth, and of his present and perpetual Mediation for 
us in Heaven. Such, to the Regenerate man, are the effects of 
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Faith, a living, habitual and loving personal Faith, constantly 
laying hold upon Gop, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

XIV. Hence, within the Church of Gop upon earth, there are 
two classes equal in the blessings by which they are surrounded, 
unequal in the use they make of them. The Sons of God who 
love, believe and obey their Heavenly Father ; and they who, 
being sons, have no Faith, and therefore no Love and no Obe- 
dience to His Laws. The first “hold fast the faith,” they 
“build themselves up in faith,” ‘they follow after faith,” 
“they fight the good fight of faith’”—all, therefore, of the 
spiritual blessings of this state that they can receive, they do 
receive. First and greatest of all, as opening the way to all, 
that they are uncondemned or Justified before Gop, through 
faith in Jesus Christ our Lord. To be in sucha state, is man- 
ifestly to be really holy, according to our capacity, and that 
not of ourselves, but of the gift of Gop. Hence, they who have 
a Living Faith, the Justified that is, make up a class of real 
saints within the Church of God. ‘‘ They are the Communion 
of Saints.” Those, again, who have not that living faith, are 
they who are rebellious sons, they who wilfully and knowingly 
live in sin, and therefore are condemned before Gop and not 
Justified. 

XV. The signs of a living Faith in the Baptized, are, first, 
in the Heart, love to God and Man. Second, in the life, a 
willing obedience to Gop’s Laws ;—in other words, a religious 
and devotional life arising from a true and sincere habitual 
faith. 

Of man’s Baptism all men can judge ; they can see whether 
it has taken place or not ; of his Justification, only God and 
the man’s own secret heart are certain and assured. 

XVI. Our Sonship, begun in this world, is completed at 
the Resurrection. Here our greatest privileges in Christ, al- 
though real, are only initial. Then and there is the consumma- 
tion, the final completion of our career. We are then born 
from the state of Grace into the State of Glory, “ Sons of God,” 
being Sons of the Resurrection. The Spiritual Life that began 
in this world, comes to its maturity, then, in the glorified body, 
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the perfected intellect, the redeemed and spotless spirit in open 
vision of God. We have then attained unto maturity. We 
have “come unto the perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ.” ‘‘ As Heis,” so then “ shall 
we be also.” And furthermore, the creation itself is then Re- 
generated, “ born with us, unto the glorious liberty of thé Sons 
of God.” And the New Heavens and the New Earth are hence- 
forth forever our Eternal Home and dwelling-place. So shall 
all, who in the State of Grace upon Earth, had lived in a true 
Faith, live with our Lord forever in the State of Glory in 
Heaven. 
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Bisuor, BROWNE ON THE ARTICLES. With Notes by the Rr. Rev. 
Joun Wituiams, D. D. New York: H.B. Durand. 8vo. 1864. 


Specimen proof sheets of the reprint of this important work are be- 
fore us. It will be issued in octavo form, in neat and clear type, and 
will compare in all respects favorably with the English edition. No 
late American publication bas given us so much pleasure. ‘The super- 
ficial and oftentimes partial work of Burnet, the loose and even the 
false principles on which the Thirty Nine Articles have often been in- 
terpreted, have created no small amount of distrust as to the Articles 
themselves, Yet they are Catholic in their teaching, and ought to be 
so regarded by the Clergy. We shall never forget the hearty endorse- 
ment with which we once heard the late Dr. Jarvis appeal to them, 
and on this ground. The work of Bishop Browne will, we are sure, 
exert a powerful influence in thus exhibiting the harmony of the Arti- 
cles with true Catholic doctrine. The Notes and marginal references 
are numerous and exceedingly valuable. To American students and 
readers generally, the work is rendered still more attractive by the 
editorial labor of Bishop Williams. Long familiar with the wants of 
theological students, thoroughly furnished on all points of dogmatic 
theology, no man is better qualified than he to introduce such a trea- 
tise to American Churchmen. As a specimen of his additions, we give 
one of his marginal Notes. 

“The Articles were not adopted in the United States of America 
till September 12th, 1801, although a body of twenty Articles appears 
in the Proposep Book. Bishop White states that the subject had 
been seriously considered and discussed by the Bishops, both in 1789 
and 1792. In 1789, Bishop Seabury, the only Bishop present besides 
Bishop White, “ doubted of the need of Articles.” In 1792, Bishops 
White and Claggett were in favour of adopting them, while Bishops 
Provoost and Madison were “directly against” them. Bishop Sea- 
bury still doubted, but was disposed to consider their adoption more 
favourably than in 1789. The latitudinarian objections of Bishops 
Provoost and Madison might well startle any man who found himself, 
even though on very different grounds, occupying the same position 
with them. 

“In the General Convention of 1799, the subject was taken up “at 
the pressing instance of the deputies from Connecticut,” and in conse- 
quence of instructions to them “from the Convention of their Diocese ” 
The only action, however, was that of the House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies. They appear to have appointed a committee who reported 
“a proposed body of Articles wholly new in form,” which were printed 
in the Journal. ‘These Articles were never voted on in the House in 
which they were reported, were never acted on by the Bishops, and, 
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indeed, were never seen by them till they appeared in print. The 
measure was, in every aspect of it, injudicious and even absurd. But, 
after all, it worked towards a good result, by “showing the impossi- 
bility of agreement in a new form,” and exhibiting the inherent folly 
of the proposal. The feeling of opposition against any such attempt 
was a continually growing one; and at last—with some alterations, 
which will be specified in their proper places—the English Articles 
were adopted, in 1801. 
See Bishop White’s Memoirs, &c., notes K and N.—J. W.” 


THE FREEDOM OF THE WILL, as a Basis of Human Responsibility 
and a Divine Government: Elucidated and maintained in its issue 
with the Necessitarian Theories of Hobbes, Edwards, the Princeton 
Essayists, and other leading advocates. By D.D. Wuepon, D. D. 
New York: Carlton & Porter. 1864. 12mo. pp. 438. 


We are not about to break a lance with either the Calvinists or Ar- 
minians on that old verata questio, the Freedom of the Will. Dr. 
Whedon, the author of this volume, has raised a thousand difficulties, 
and they are real ones, against Edwards’s famous treatise, and this is, 
apparently, one main object of the volume. Dr. Edwards, sharp cas- 
uist as he was, felt called upon to reconcile, in some way, the old doc- 
trine of Predestination to life and to death, with human accountability ; 
and he did it so cleverly as to postpone, a little while, the inevitable 
reaction of New England theology into Rationalism and Infidelity. 
But neither his adroitness, nor “the absolute Law of Invariable 
Sequence,” as propounded by Prof. Park, ever did, or ever can com- 
mend the old Calvinistic notion to Common Sense, Human Reason, 
and the Moral Consciousness. Men know that it is a libel on the char- 
acter of God. Nor is the Arminian theory a whit better. We know, 
that God’s government is perfect and supreme. We know, that 
man is free and accountable. But how to reconcile the two facts, 
passes man’s understanding. Dr. Whedon is a bold thinker; he coins 
words with a fatal facility, and his book abounds in barbarisms; his 
style is often involved and obscure, which, however, is more frequently 
the fault of the thought, than of the writer himself. 


Tue Prayer Book anp its Story. Principally designed for the 
Young. By R. M. Apercromaig, M. A., Rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Rahway, N. J. New York: A.D. F. Randolph. 1864. 
12mo. pp. 257. 

The principles on which God designs that men should act, are often 
forced on their recognition, however they may desire against those 
principles to declaim. When a sectary is pressed with the doctrine of 
Episcopal Succession in the Ministry of Christ, he has abundance of 
his reasons, such as they are; and yet, the religious Society to which 
he belongs, never fails to order itself on the principle of succession, 
however its legitimacy has become to that Society lost. When a sec- 
tary is pressed with the advantages of a pre-composed Form of Prayer 
for Public Worship, he has abundance of his reasons, such as they are; 
and yet, he is compelled to follow, in such Worship, the prayer made 
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for him by some other, with the disadvantage, that the prayer he fol- 
lows is not the result of the wisdom of ages, but the intelligence of 
an individual mind, if intelligence there be. The wisdom of ages is 
embodied in the pre-composed Form or Liturgy of the Protestant 
Episcopal, or rather Catholic Church, in the United States; and it is 
to the condensed history of this Liturgy, Mr. Abercrombie has devo- 
ted his useful pen. Whoever shall read this volume, will scarce fail 
of finding in it something which he did not know before; or having 
known, will be glad to have revived in his memory by the manner in 
which it is told, or the juxtaposition of its parts. We learn from it 
something of the Jewish Liturgy, the basis of the Lord’s Prayer itself; 
of the early Liturgies of the Greeks, from which all other Christian 
Liturgies had their origin; of the Roman, which for centuries, till nov- 
elties of doctrine were introduced in the middle ages, conformed to the 
Primitive pattern; and of the various Uses, as they were termed, 
which, though more or less, in later times, featured by the growing 
influence of Rome, were employed by the Martyrs of the English 
Reformation, for the compilation of that Liturgy, which, A. D., 1548, 
received the sanction of the Church of England in both her Convoca- 
tions, and the just encomium of Parliament, that it was indited by the 
aid of the Holy Ghost. Our author is not regardless of the times and 
the occasions of the few changes which were made in this frame of 
the Church’s worship,. and of the gradual return again from those 
changes to the Edwardian Liturgy, to which, indeed, the Scottish 
Chureh and our own have fully returned, in the sublimest part 
of Christian Worship, the consecration and Service of the Hols 
Eucharist. Small as is the volume, it is not unworthy of the Church 
of whose sublime Ritual it treats, and is creditable to him who has 
prepared it. 


A Treasise on Loaic, or the Laws of Pure thought; comprising 
both the Aristotelian and Hamiltonian Analysis of Logical Forms, 
and some Chapters of Applied Logic. By Francis Bowen, Al- 
ford Professor of Moral Philosophy in Harvard College. Cam- 
bridge: Sever & Francis, Booksellers to the University. 1864. 
12mo. pp. 450, and xvi. 


This work of Prof. Bowen is a valuable contribution to our Lite- 
rature in the department to which it belongs. It aims at no great 
amount of originality ; and yet, the careful reader will find much in it 
that has not been before given to the world. The author’s aim has 
been, chiefly, to give a clear, systematic and concise view of the pres- 
ent state of doctrine and opinion on the various topics that come within 
the range of Logic, or “the Science of Pure Reasoning.” And this 
he has done most admirably. For the first time, we believe, the two 
great rival systems of Aristotle and Sir William Hamilton are exhib- 
ited side by side in the same book, in contrast and comparison. The 
author clearly inclines to give the preference to the Hamiltonian the- 
ory. But his partiality has in no case, so far as we have discovered, led 
him to disparage or neglect the older system. Besides these two great 
authorities, the Professor has quoted very freely from other European 
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writers, especially English and German. He makes favorable mention 
of two American writers only, Chancellor Tappan, and Professor Wil- 
son, of Hobart College; and these, we believe, are all on our side of 
the water that have made claims to originality, or anything more than 
a mere reproduction of some foreign work, in an abridged form, per- 
haps. In the later chapters of Prof. Bowen’s book, Le has pretty 
fully exhibited the views of Mill and Whewell—the greatest names 
among living men, perhaps, in that department of the Science of 
theught, the Logic of Induction and Demonstration. 


JOURNAL OF THR DiscOVERY OF THE SouRCE OF THE NILE. By 
JoHN Hannine Speke, Captain H. M. Indian Army, Fellow and 
Gold Medalist of the Royal Geographical Society, Hon. Corr. Mem- 
ber and Gold Medalist of the French Geographical Society, &c. 
With Maps and Portraits, and numerous Illustrations, chiefly from 
Drawings by Capt.Grant. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1864. 
Svo. pp. 590. 


Now that the enthusiasm which the announcement of the discovery 
of the source of the Nile created, has died away, the time has come to sit 
down and examine, carefully and impartially, the amount of positive in- 
formation which Captain Speke has really added to our stock of knowl- 
edge of the Geography of Central Africa. Judging from his Journal, 
the most that we are really certain of, in respect to the great problem, 
is, that there is a considerable Lake, the Victoria N’yanza, lying on 
and South of the equator, which discharges its waters towards the 
North; and that that outlet is at least one of the head waters of the 
Nile. After a journey of nearly two years, on the 2ist of July, 1862, 
about forty miles below the Lake, he reached the River, which he thus 
describes. “Here, at last, I stood on the brink of the Nile. Most 
beautiful was the scene, nothing could surpass it! It was the very 
perfection of the kind of effect aimed at in a highly kept park; with a 
magnificent stream from 600 to 700 yards wide, dotted with islets and 
rocks, the former occupied by fishermen’s huts, the latter by sterns 
and crocodiles, basking in the sun,—flowing between fine, high, grassy 
banks, with rich trees and plantains ii. “e background, where herds of 
the nsunnu and hartebeest could be sec. yrazing, while the hippopot- 
ami were snorting in the water, and florikan and guinea-fowl rising at 
our feet.”” He followed up the the River, and saw the stream issuing 
from the Lake in a picturesque cascade, which he named Ripon Falls, 
after the President of the Royal Geographical Society. He subse- 
quently went down the River, to Gondakoro, which he reached, Feb. 
15, 1863, and thence pursued his journey to Cairo and Europe. 
Whether, however, this River is the main branch of the Nile; whether, 
after all, the Tanganyika is not the true source of the Nile; or wheth- 
er the Victoria N’yanza and the ‘Tanganyika are not one body of wa- 
ter, or at least connected during the rainy season; these and nume- 
rous other questions we do not believe to be decided by the volume 
before us. He did not navigate or explore the Lake Victoria N’yanza ; 
he only saw it, at its extreme Northern and Southern extremities ; and 
there is a provoking want of specific and minute information just upon 
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those points where we look for the solution of our doubts. In reading 
Capt. Speke’s theory of the ethnology of this portion of Africa, that 
the Wahuma, as the people collectively are called, are of Abyssinian 
descent, and so connected with those mighty nations which built the 
pyramids and made such wonderful strides in the ancient civilization ; 
his naive declaration that “the Abyssinians are the oldest Christians 
on record,”’ so also his interpretation of the curse which rested upon 
Ham; in fact, whenever he aims at generalization, we cannot but feel 
that he shows a thorough disqualification for treating upon many of 
those questions concerning this unexplored region, which the civilized 
world will regard as of the first and greatest importance. 

Capt. Speke, who had been associated with Capt. Barton in the Ex- 
pedition of 1856, started, Oct. 2d, 1860, with Capt. Grant, and about 
two hundred porters, from the Coast of Africa, opposite Zanzibar. 
From thence he pursued his way to Kasé, about 400 miles, through a 
region under the control of Arab merchants, who carry on a traffic in 
ivory, slaves, &c. Beyond Kasé, the country was new, and the vol- 
ume is full of information. The populous tribes, the native chiefs 
who rule over them with despotic sway, the productions of the coun- 
try, the marked physical characteristics of that region, extending 5° 
each side of the equator, its amazing fertility, its healthfulness, the 
habits, customs and religion of the people ;—on all these points the au- 
thor, if he does not always satisfy us, leads us over ground hitherto un- 
trodden. We regret we cannot copy his description of Rumanika, 
king of Karagué, whose courteous manners, and delicate attentions, 
and constant kindness, were in strong contrast with the greater num- 
ber of those native chiefs who were treacherous to the last degree, 
and from whose clutches he at last escaped, only after wearisome de- 
lays, and submitting to the most extortionate demands. The pre- 
dominating influence of Mahometanism, especially on the eastern 
coast, and which is evidently extending into Central Africa, is worthy 
of notice. No small part of the interest of the volume is due to Capt. 
Grant, who furnishes most of the illustrations, and who has also given, 
in the Appendix, a list of the plants collected between Zanzibar and 
Cairo. 

The Messrs. Harper have re-published the work, in a style uniform 
with the volumes of Barth, Livingstone, Du Chaillu, Barton, Speke, 
&c., and a well-executed Map enables us to trace the route of the trav- 
ellers, from the beginning to the end. The elevations of the country 
were obtained by instruments, and these are given in a Chart. 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1860; Compiled from the 
original returns of the Eighth Census, under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. By Joseru C.G. Kennepy, Superintend- 
ent of Census. Washington: 1864. 4to. pp. evii. 694. 


In this large and carefully prepared volume, we have a view of the 
Population of the United States in 1860, or previous to the commence- 
ment of the War, and as represented by number, sex, age, nativity, 
and occupation, with such consideration of the deaf and dumb, the 
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blind, the insane, and the idiotic, as their condition appears to de- 
mand. With the Tables of Statistics, Mr. Kennedy has given in his 
Introduction, of one hundred and seventeen pages, some general infor- 
mation respecting the above tables of figures, and certain conclusions, 
which, he says, are warranted by facts. Thus, on the comparative 
growth of population in the Free and the Slave States; on Immigra- 
tion, and the Nativities of the population; on Internal Migration ; on 
the statistics of Marriages, Births, and Mortality; on the Deaf and 
Dumb, and Blind, and on the Insane, his inferences and conclusions 
are worthy of consideration. We have used a portion of this infor- 
mation in the first Article of the present Number of this Review; and 
there are several other points of interest which are equally suggestive. 
In his remarks concerning the insane, among other causes of insanity, 
he attributes it, in a very large degree, to Religious Excitement, and 
he appeals to Reports and to official documents to sustain him in his 
conclusions. He shows that such excitement is often to be attributed 
to psychical and physical causes; and his observations are worthy of 
the gravest consideration. ‘To us, as Churchmen, especially, this por- 
tion of the volume deserves special attention, as bearing on the sub- 
ject of Christian Nurture, and on the true growth of the Church 
among an illiterate, uneducated people. The Church may, amidst 
such whirlwinds of religious frenzy, suffer, for the time being ; ; but she 
is sure to gain in the end. ‘Thus the great religious excitements pro- 
duced by such men as Whitefield and the Tennants, were greatly in- 
strumental in preparing the minds of the people for the sober and 
more Scriptural teaching of the Church. 

On the growth of population in the Free and Slave States, the fol- 
lowing results are reached, and are facts not to be avoided :— 

“ The area of the nine Free States, enumerated in 1790, is 169,668 
square miles, and of the eight slaveholding States, 300,580 square 
miles, while the population of the former, in 1790, was 1,968,455, and 
of the latter, 1,961,372; but in 1860, these nine Free States hada 
population of 10,594,168, and those eight Slave States only 7,414,684, 
making the difference in favor of these Free States, in 1860, over 
those Slave States, 3,179,844, instead of 7,083, in 1790, or a positive 
gain to those Free States, over those Slave States, of 3,172,761. 
These Free States enumerated, in 1790 and in 1860, were the six New 
England States, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania; and the 
Slave States were, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, and Kentucky ; yet we have seen, that 
the area of those Slave States was nearly double that of those Free 
States, the soil much more fertile, the climate more salubrious, as 
shown by the Census ; that the shore line, including main shore, bays 
and sounds, islands and riv ers, to head of tide water, was, for those 
Free States, 4,480 miles, and for those Slave States, 6,560 miles. 
Thus it is clear that the increase of population of these Slave States 
should have far exceeded that of those Free States. The population 
of these Slave States, per square mile, in 1790, was 6 (6.52), and in 
1860, 24 (24.66), and of those Free States, in 1790, was 11 per square 
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mile (11.60), and in 1860, 62 per square mile (6244). Thus, while 
the increase of those Slave States, from 1790 to 1860, was only 18 
per square mile, that of those Free States was nearly 51 per square 
mile, (50.84), or in very nearly a triple ratio, while in wealth and edu- 
cation, the proportionate progress was much greater.”’ 


THOUGHTS ON PERSONAL RELIGION. Being a Treatise on the Chris- 
tian life in its two chief elements, devotion and practice, by Edward 
M. Goulburn, D. D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s' (London) Chaplain 
to the Bishop of Oxford, and one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains in 
ordinary. First American from the fifth London edition. With a 
prefatory note, by George H. Houghton, D. D., Rector of the Church 
of the Transfiguration, New York. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1864. 12mo. pp. 398. 


” 


The important position which the author of these “'Thoughts ” oe- 
cupies in the English Church, the prominent stand which he has taken 
in resisting the spread of German Rationalism, especially in his Reply 
to the Essays and Reviews, the sound learning, the thorough ortho- 
doxy, and the deep tone of piety which characterize all that we have 
seen from his pen, led us to anticipate a volume from him, with such 
a title, of great interest and value. We are not disappointed. He 
says that “these pages, before they were thrown into the shape of a 
treatise, were orally delivered in the form of sermons, but the subject 
of them has been upon my mind for seven or eight years, and in the 
course of that perjod most of the chapters have been reconsidered and 
written afresh.” He also tells us, in relation to the design of the work, 
that “these three thoughts—the power of attaining, under God’s grace, 
a real, though gradual growth in sanctity; the possibility of making 
the homeliest acts of common life contribute to this growth; and the 
expediency of giving to such topics greater space than they generally 
occupy in Christian teaching—were present to his mind throughout his 
argument.” ‘The work consists of Four Parts: the First, on the na- 
ture and characteristics of the Christian Life; the Second on the Con- 
templative Life; the Third, on the Practical Life ; the Fourth is Sup- 
plemental. A Chapter in the latter Part on “The idea of Sacrifice 
as pervading the Christian’s life,” is exceedingly rich and valuable. In 
his first Chapter “On the Low Standard of Personal Religion now 
Prevalent, and the Causes of it,” from 1 Kings xx. 34: he says a re- 
action has taken place from “the hard and dry style of preaching 
which was in fashion some half century ago, when sermons were noth- 
ing more than moral essays, setting forth some duty or some grace of 
the Christian character, with little or no reference to those evangelical 
motives from which alone an acceptable obedience can spring 
Since that time, with the usual precipitancy of men to extremes, our 
divines have chiefly busied themselves with doctrine, and relinquished 
or feebly occupied, the ground of precept.” 

It is a marked excellency of the work, that it is throughout written 
in the closest accordance with the Church System of life and growth. 
We thank the Rev Dr. Houghton for introducing the work to Ameri- 
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can Christians. They will find it worthy of the high commendation 
which he bestows upon it, and we hope it will find its way into great 
numbers of parish and private Libraries. 


Tue NaTioNAL ALMANAC AND ANNUAL ReEcorD, for the year 1864. 
12mo. Philadelphia: Georce W. CuiLvs. 1864. pp. 615. 


The National Almanac, although in its second year, apparently 
leaves little to be desired in the wide scope of its plan, and the thor- 
oughness and completeness of detail with which the work has evident- 
ly been prepared. There is almost nothing connected either with the 
General or the State Governments, in any of their several Depart- 
ments, upon which the volume may not be consulted. The Executive, 
Legislative, and Judicial Departments, the Army and the Navy, are 
each given with full Tables. Each Congressional District of the dif- 
ferent States is given with great fullness ; the lists of the Judiciary, 
Executive officers, Legislatures, &c., of each State and Territory, are 
minute and exhaustive, embracing every particular of general interest. 
Seventy-five pages are devoted to foreign countries, their sovereigns, 
governments, ministries, areas, populations, finances, armies, navies, 
commerce, navigation and affairs generally. ‘lo every intelligent man 
who wishes to keep an eye upon public affairs, the National Almanac 
is almost indispensable. 


ANNUAL OF ScrenTiric Discovery: or Year Book of Facts in Sci- 
ence and Art for 1864. Exhibiting the most important discoveries 
and improvements in Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology, Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, 
Meteorology, Geography, Antiquities, &c.; together with Notes on 
the progress of Science during the year 1863. A List of Recent 
Scientific Publications, Obituaries of Eminent Scientific Men, &c. 
Edited by Davin A. Wetts, A. M., M. D., author of “ Principles 
of Natural Philosophy,” &c. 12mo. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
1864. pp. 351. 


The great variety of matter comprised in this volume, is indicated 
by the title, which we have given in full. Under the heads of Geol- 
ogy and Zoology are some papers which might better be classed under 
the title of Scientific quackery, than Scientific discovery ; especially 
one by Mr. Crawford, in which the commonly received account of the 
origin and antiquity of Man is boldly denied. Instead of being a Year 
Book of Facts, the work is a collection of odds and ends of Scientific 
research, containing some wheat and a good deal of what, very likely, 
will be found to be chaff. 


THE ORIGINAL CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH, AND ITS RESTORA- 
TION. By a Presbyter in the Diocese of Pennsylvania, United 
States. London: Bosworth & Harrison. 1864. 12mo. pp. 222. 


If the author of this volume, the Rev. Jubal Hodges, had purpose- 
ly stated a proposition, in which the utter fallacy of the reasonings of 
the Sect, popularly known as Irvingites, should appear most palpa- 
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bly, he could not have done it better than in the title of the volume 
as above given. The original Constitution of the Church, and its Res- 
toration! Who dare say that Constitution has been lost? Who dare 
thus impeach the truthfulness of the Lord Jesus Christ? Who dare 
assume the sacrilegious impiety of tampering with such a work? 
That such a pretension should thus be ventured upon, only shows 
what loose and radical notions concerning the Church have obtained, 
in this age of sectism and infidelity. We shall have something to 
say hereafter upon the simple and obvious error which underlies the 
system of these misguided men. 











ton: Ticknor & Fields. 1864. S8vo. pp. 456. 
An examination of this interesting volume will be found in the pres- 
ent Number of the Review. 


Lire oF WILLIAM Hickiine Prescott. By George Ticknor. Bos- 
} 














CurisTIAN Missions; Their Agents and their Results. By T. W. 
M. Marshall. Two Volumes. New York: D. & J. Sadlier. 1864. 
8vo. pp. 644, 479, and xxxv. 






Some observations upon this work will be found in our preceding 
pages. 






Sapiier’s CATHOLIC ALMANAC AND Orpo, for the year of our Lord 
1864; With full returns of the various Dioceses in the United 
States and British North America. And a list of the Archbishops, 
Bishops and Priests in Ireland. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & 
Co. 1864. 12mo. pp. 330. 

We suggest to our Church Book Society, as a question of finance, 
how it is that a Sect, like the Romanists in this country, are able 
to send out every year such a large, compact, well arranged volume 
as this, so full of the very information which a Roman Catholic 
needs to have at hand, and at the price of fifty cents? The Ro- 
man Catholics have thoroughly adopted in this country the Provin- 
cial System, (while we are talking and sleeping over it,) there being 
seven Provinces, viz: Baltimore, Cincinnati, New Orleans, New York, 
Oregon, St. Louis, and San Francisco; there are forty-three Dio- 
ceses, each named after a principal town or city; and there are de- 
scribed, under the title of “ Vicariale Apostolic,” three Dioceses in 
regions which are Missionary. 




















SATAN’s DEVICES AND THE BeLiEver’s Vicrory. By Rev. William 
L. Parsons, A. M., Pastor of the Congregational Church, Mattapoi- 
sett, Mass. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1864. 12mo. pp. 312. 
The author not only believes in the personality and direct agency 

of Satan, but he attributes to him all the difficulties and obstacles 

with which the Christian has to contend in the Christian life. A 

multitude of these, such as those which are constitutional, those which 

are speculative and theoretical, and those which are the result of 
habit, need no such paternity to account for their existence and 
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power, unless we go back to the old notion of Dualism. Sometimes, 
too, the author attributes to Satan opposition to notions and opin- 
ions which, as it seems to us, are peculiar to the author himself ;— 
a method of writing and preaching which is always unfortunate, as 
weapons of this sort sometimes rebound to the injury of the persons 
who use them. The style of the writer is strongly sensational; it 
soon becomes tame and commonplace, and has no such living, lasting 
power as amore subdued tone. Beyond question, the agency and 
influence of Satan in the world are greatly under-estimated; but in 
attempting to particularize that influence, we are in danger of attempt- 
ing to be wise above that which is written. 


Cuurcu Essays. By George Cumming McWhorter, Author of a 
“Popular Hand Book of the New Testament.” New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1864. 8vo. 


Mr. McWhorter’s “ Essays,” thirteen in number, appeared, nearly 
all of them, in the pages of the Church Monthly ; and are on, The 
Liturgy, The Trinity, Jehovah—Eve, Persons of Adam and Jesus, 
Redemption, Grace, Faith, Truth, Charity, Conscience, Providence, 
Prayer, Death. Although upon such familiar themes, his thoughts 
are not trite; and while popular errors are freely noted, the tone of 
the writer is not controversial. ‘There is a Christian earnestness, 
an evidently practical aim in the Essays, a freshness of thought, 
and directness of style, which deserve special commendation. 


THE SANITARY CoMMISSION BULLETIN. New York: 1863—4. 


This Periodical, an octavo of 36 pages, is published semi-month- 
ly, at 823 Broadway, at $2.00 per year. It gives all desired in- 
formation respecting the United States Sanitary Commission and its 
doings ; and will assure the public that the funds so liberally con- 
tributed are not misapplied. It also contains valuable information 
respecting similar movements in Europe. We learn that at the In- 
ternational Conference, held at Geneva, in October last, an official 
circular was sent to the different European Governments, contain- 
ing the following inquiries :— 

1. Is the Government disposed to accord its protection to the 
Committee of Relief for the wounded, which is being formed within 
its jurisdiction, as the result of the resolutions of the Genevan Con- 
ference, and to aid as much as possible the accomplishment of its 
designs ? 

2. Will the Government take part in an International Convention, 
having for its object :— 

(a.) The conferring neutrality in time of war, upon ambulances 
and military hospitals, the personnel of the sanitary official service, 
the volunteer nurses, &c., recruited by the Committee of Relief, the 
inhabitants of the country who shall go to aid the wounded, and 
the wounded soldiers. 

(4.) The adoption of a uniform, or of a distinctive sign, for the 
persons attached to the service, and for a flag which shall be the 
same for ambulances and hospitals. 

VOL, XVI. 27 
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If this last proposition should be favorably received, would there 
be any objection to a badge on the arm, and a white flag with a 


red cross? 
The answers to these inquiries are given, as far as received. 


NINETEEN BEAvuTIFUL YEARS; Or Sketches of a Girl’s Life, Writ- 
ten by her Sister. With an Introduction by Rev. R. 8. Foster, 
D. D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1864. 12mo. pp. 241. 


The title of this little volume is a singular one, but the story 
itself is exceedingly well told. The subject of the Memoir, was edu- 
cated in a Methodist Institution in the West; and her short life, 
passed in retirement, away from what is called “the world,” was 
yet full of touching beauty. It is one of those books where criti- 
cism is, or ought to feel itself, disarmed. 


CuRISTIAN MEMORIALS OF THE War; Or Scenes and Incidents 
illustrative of Religious Faith and Principle, Patriotism and Bravery 
inour Army. With Historical Notes. By Horatio B. Hackett, 
Professor of Biblical Literature in Newton Theological Seminary, 
&c. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 


The contents of this volume, which are indicated by the title page, 
are fragmentary, and are evidently gathered from a great variety of 


sources. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF UNIVERSAL ProarReEss; A Series of Discussions. 
By Hersert Spencer, Author of “ The Principles of Psychology,’’ 
&c., &c. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1864. 12mo. pp. 446. 


Mr. Spencer’s views on one of the greatest and most important sub- 
jects which can be brought hefore the human mind, are so thoroughly 
unsound, so utterly fallacious, and yet so dictatorially expressed, that 
we propose to examine them in another Number of the Review. 


Exposirory Lectures ON THE HEIDELBERG CATECHISM. By 
Grorce W. Betuune, D. D. In two volumes. Vou. I. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. 1864. 12mo. pp. 491. 


The Heidelberg Catechism was prepared by Ursinus and Olevianus, 
two Professors at Heidelberg, in 1563, by direction of the Elector, 
Frederick III. It was early made the symbol of the “ Dutch Church,” 
was ordered to be taught in their Schools and Universities, and to be 
expounded regularly in their pulpits. Formerly the pastor was re- 
quired to go through the exposition once a year; but in this country 
the time has been extended to four years. These lectures of the late 
Dr. Bethune were prepared and delivered in fulfillment of the above 
requirement. The descendants of the original Dutch settlers in New 
York still cling in large numbers to their old doctrines, and as they are 
among the most respectable and intelligent of our citizens, so they are 
among the most thoroughly conservative. Their religous standards 
harmonize with those of the Reformed Church of England less than 
do those of the German Lutherans. At the Ter-centenary Celebration, 
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in honor of the formation and adoption of the Heidelberg Catechism, 
at Philadelphia, Jan. 19th, 1863, some historical facts were given 
which are worth preserving in this place. Rev. Dr. Nevin said :— 
“No symbol in the Protestant Church possessed so much intrinsic in- 
terest as that of the Heidelberg Catechism, adopted and first pub- 
lished on the 19th of January, 1563. In the Reformed Church of Ger- 
many, as well as in that of the Netherlands, its principles have been 
taught and generally cherished for three centuries. The German Re- 
formed Church stands on a ground intermediate between the different 
sections of the Protestant movement. It differs from the Reformed 
Church of Holland, France, Switzerland and Scotland. It should aim 
to retain its denominational history. The name, Reformed, in its orig- 
inal Reformation sense, should be revived. It is to be regretted that 
this vitally denominational title has ever been pushed into the back- 
ground, by the addition of narrow, national titles. ‘The one leading 
distinctive title, Reformed, should be so resuscitated as to be invested 
with its original meaning, and make it to comprehend the Reformed 
bodies generally, even including the Old and New School Presbyterian 
bodies, and the New England Churches, forming a grand united phal- 
anx over against the non-Reformed Churches. Still, the German Re- 
formed Church should not set itself in any unfriendly antagonism to 
any other church. To hold to our denominational life is not only pro- 
per, it is also necessary. This will bring out the true idea of the 
German Reformed Church, in distinction from the other grand Protes- 
tant confession, the Lutheran church. As a distinct part of the Re- 
formed Church in general, the German Reformed Church has its peeu- 
liar and important mission. The Lutheran Church, too, has a solemn 
and important mission of its own.” 

The Rev. Dr. Gerhart said, ‘the Augsburg Confession did not have 
so much reference to the views of Melancthon as to the Zwinglian 
view of the Lord’s Supper, to which it was antithetical. It was not 
the confession of the Complete Lutheran doctrine, but served to set 
forth the general faith of the Reformation in the German states. But 
it proved unsatisfactory. This became evident from the fact that the 
Augsburg Confession was altered in 1540, and the Formula Concordie 
was adopted in 1580. The Altered Augsburg Confession was sub- 
scribed by Frederick ITI., Calvin, Olevianus, and Ursinus. <A fact 
was brought out this evening, not known before, viz., that the Altered 
Confession was so universally adopted, that after a few years no copy 
of the original Confession could be found. Two tendencies sprang 
out of these movements: (1.) A strictly Lutheran one, according to 
the Xth Art. (2.) A Calvino-Melancthonian tendency. These acted 
and re-acted upon each other, in Germany, neither satisfying the gen- 
eral consciousness. They did not meet the wants of the Church. The 
unaltered Augsburg Confession did not even answer the demands of 
stricter Lutherans. Hence the ferment of 1540-80. The Melanctho- 
nian tendency was, in substance, the same as the Calvinistic, and ex- 
cited special animosity. It was called Crypto-Calvinism—charged 
with secretly advocating the Calvinistic view of the Lord’s Supper. 
In this Melancthonian view, we have the very doctrine which the Re- 
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formed Church afterwards held, i. e., as to the substance of the doc- 
trine. It was the Reformed doctrine, but not known under that name. 
The formation of the Heidelberg Catechism was the right develop- 
ment of this Melancthonian style of thought, in regard to the Lord’s 
Supper. Hence we have the result of a progress going on in the 
mind of those portions of the Church involved in the movement, al- 
though the towering name of Luther overshadowed every other, and 
gave its designation to the theory. So we have two different tenden- 
cies bearing the name of Luther. The Essay read this evening 
showed the bitter conflict which arose between them. I look, then, 
upon the Heidelberg Catechism as the result of the formative period. 
It unites three tendencies :—The Zwinglian, which lays special stress 
on the commemoration side of the Lord’s Supper, to the seeming dis- 
paragement of the other side; the Melancthonian, which laid special 
stress on the communion side to the exclusion even of that of com- 
memoration ; and the Calvinistic, which substantially agreed with the 
Zwinglian and Melancthonian. The Lutheran tendency, noted in the 
Xth Article of the Augsburg Confession, continued to work, also, and 
resulted finally in the Formula Concordia of 1580. A reaction was 
brought about in the Roman Catholic Ohurch by the Reformation, 
which culminated in the Tridentine Decrees, 1545-1563. These three 
Confessions, therefore, the Heidelberg Catechism, the Form of Con- 
cord, and the Tridentine Decrees, are analogous.” 


A Summary or Missions to the North American Indians. By Wm. 
Cuauncey Lanepon, Jr., Philadelphia. J.B. Lippincott & Co. 
1858. Large 4to. pp. 14. 


The Rev Mr. Langdon has here presented a summary view of the 
efforts to civilize and evangelize the Indians, which have been put forth 
by Christians of various Creeds, from the earliest days of North Amer- 
ican Colonization. The tables are restricted to that part of North 
America at present possessed either by the United States, or by Great 
Britain, and are arranged chronologically and statistically, and cover 
a period of nearly three hundred years. A compact history of these 
Missions, and a clear statement of the causes of their almost univer- 
sa! failure, would be a valuable work. 


The following publications have been received : 


A TREATISE ON Homi.etics: designed to illustrate the true Theory 
and Practice of preaching the Gospel. By Danie P. Kipper, D. D. 
Professor in the Garrett Biblical Institute. New York: Carlton & 
Porter. 1864. 12mo. pp. 495. 


Tue Wirer’s Evipence. A Novel; By W.G. Wituis; Author of 
“Notice to Quit,” &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1864. 
8vo. pp. 155. 


AnNIS WarRDLEY’s Fortunes. A Novel; By Hotme Leg; Av- 
thor of “Sylvan Hall’s Daughter,” &c., &c. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1864. 8vo. pp. 174. 
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Tue True Penitent Portrayed; ina Practical Exposition of the 
Fifty-first Psalm. To which is added, the Doctrine of Repentance 
as declared in Acts, xvii: 30. By E. C. Wines, D. D. Author 
of “A Treatise on Regeneration,” &c. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. 1864. 12mo. pp. 119. 


Tue Smauyt House at ALuineTon. A Novel; By ANTHony Tro. 
Lope; Author of “Orley Farm,” &c. &c. With Illustrations 
New York; Harper & Brothers. 1864. S8vo. pp. 273. 


BarBara’s History. A Novel; By Ameuia B. Epwarps; Author 
of “ My Brother’s Wife,” &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1864. 8vo. pp. 187. ' 


Tue Mosaic Creation, Scientifically Illustrated; A Synopsis of 
two Lectures on Genesis Ch. I, before the Flushing Literary Asso- 
ciation. By JAMES QUARTERMAN. 1863. 8vo. pp. 48. 


Tue NeGro’s PLAvE IN NaturE: A Paper read before the London 
Anthropological Society ; By Dr. James Hunt, F. R. S., President 
of the Association. New York: Van Evrie, Horton & Co. 1864. 
8vo. pp. 27. 


ScuLEswia-Ho.sTein Succession. Official Documents. 8vo. pp. 27. 


Rev. J. A. Pappock’s NIntH ANNIVERSARY SERMON: “The Great 
Theme.” Preached in St. Peter’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. April 2, 
1864. 8vo. pp. 16. 


Rev. O.S. Prescott’s Sermon; “ 'The Benedicite,” preached in Zion 
Church, New York, on the first Friday in Lent. 1864. New York: 
8vo. pp. 23. 


THE MILLENNIUM: or the Age to Come. By a Presbyter of Massachu- 
setts. Boston. 1864. 12mo. pp. 24. 


Rev. M. P. SticknEy’s Sermon, at the last Sunday’s Service of the 
Church of the Advent in the Church in Green street. Boston: 
1864. 4to. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE LIFE oF Numa Pompiuius, Second King of 
Rome, from 714 to 672 B.C. Philadelphia: 1864. 12mo. pp. 8. 


New York Historicat Society. Circular to Members, containing 
an abstract of Reports for 1863, &e. 12mo. pp. 12. 


A TrvueE AND SurE Way To Support Divine Worsuip. The Ashar 
System. Philadelphia: 1864. 12mo. pp. 11. 
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ORDINATIONS. 


DEACONS. 


Name. 
Anderson, Joseph R.., 
Burrows, Thomas, 
Chandler, Chas. N., 
Charles, William, 
Denham, George, 
Gilliat, Chas. G., 
Gilliat, Francis, 
Goodrich, Edward, 


Bishop. oe 
Kemper, 
Potter, A., May 1, 
Potter H., May 17, 
Kemper, May 22, 
Eastburn, April 12, 
Williams, May 25, 
Williams, May 25 
Williams, May 25, 
Hartley, Benjamin, Potter, H., April 2, 
Jennings, Albin B., Williams, May 25, 
Kelley, Chas. Wallace, Kemper, May 22, 
Murray, James B., Williams, May 25, 
Reynolds, Wm. L., Whitehouse, Mar. 16, 
Schouler, William, Chase, May 5, 
Sherman, Henry M., Williams, May 25, 
Steenstra, Peter Henry,Eastburn, April 12, 
Sweet Richard F., Kemper, May 22, 
Turner, William, Upfold, April 24, 


PRIESTS. 


Name. Bishop. Time. 
Rev. Ames, John G., ¥ 
Baldwin, L. B., Chase, 
Chubbuck,F.E.R.,Eastburn, 
Cornell, Aug’e. W., Potter, H., 
Crary, Robt. F. Potter, H., 
Jones, George G.,Eastburn, 
Manchester, L. C.,Potter, H., 
Mills,La’rence H., Potter, H., 
Mills, Wm. C., 
Wardlaw, Wm., 


May 25, 
April 25, 
April 1, 


Potter, H., 


Odenheimer,May 7, 1864, 


June 10, 1862, 
Mar. 17, 1864, 
June 10, 1862, 
June 10, 1862, St. James’, Fort Edward, N. Y. 
, St. Mark’s, Warren, R. I. 

June 10, 1862, St. James’, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


Clark, Mar. 29, 1864 


Place. 


May 22, 1864, Chapel, Delafield, Wis. 


Nativity, Philadelphia, Penn. 

St. Paul’s, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Chapel, Delafield, Wis. 

St. Mary’s, Dorchester, Mass. 
Holy Trinity, Middletown, Conn. 
Holy Trinity, Middletown, Conn. 
Holy Trinity, Middletown, Conn. 
St. Peter’s, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Holy Trinity, Midd!etown, Conn. 
Chapel, Delafield, Wis. 

Holy Trinity, Middletown, Conn. 
3ishop’s Church, Chicago, Il. 

St. Paul’s (Chapel,) Concord, N.H. 
Holy Trinity, Middletown, Conn. 
St. Mary’s, Dorchester, Mass. 
Chapel, Delafield, Wis. 

St. Paul’s, Richmond, Indiana. 


Place. 
Redeemer, Morristown, N. J. 
Trinity, Claremont, N. H. 
Emanuel, Boston, Mass. 
Grace, Jamaica, L. I, N. Y. 
St. James’, Fort Edward, N. Y. 
St. Stephen’s, Boston, Mass. 
St. James’, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


CONSECRATIONS. 


Name. Bishop. Time. 
Bedell, 

Stevens, 

Potter, A., 
DeLancey, June 7, 
Potter, H., May 3, 
Whitehouse, May 19, 
Whipple, Feb. 20, 
Potter, H., June 7, 
Whitehouse, April 24, 
Whipple, May 6, 


Grace, 

Our Saviour, 
St. Clement’s, 
St. George’s, 
St. James’, 
St. James’, 
St. John’s, 
St. John’s, 
Trinity, 
Trinity, 


Mar. 29, 
April 12 





Place. 


April 5, 1864, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Philadelphia, Penn. 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
Utica, W. N. Y. 
Highlands, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Crow Woods, Minnesota. 
treenwood, N. Y. 
Chicago, Il. 

Excelsior, Minnesota. 
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OBITUARIES. 


The Rev. Tuos. 8. Jupp, Rector of Christ Church, Butternuts, 
Otsego Co., N. Y., died at Butternuts, January 30th, 1864. He was 
born at Farmington, Conn., July 12th, 1804. Graduated at Wash- 
ington (now Trinity) College, Hartford. Ordained Deacon by Bishop 
Brownell, in St. Mark’s, New Canaan, Conn., June 29th, 1835. Priest 
by Bishop B. T. Onderdonk, in St. John’s, Delhi, N. Y., June 15th, 
1836. He was for some time a member of the Class of 1836 of the 
Genl. Theol. Seminary, but did not become an Alumnus of that Insti- 
tution. His first parish was St. John’s, Delhi. In 1843, he took 
charge of the parishes of Grace, Prattsville, and Trinity, Windham, 
N. Y., and was the Rector of the latter for more than 15 years. For 
short periods he had charge also of St. Peter’s, Monroe, Conn., and - 
St. Mark’s, New Castle, N. Y. He had been settled at Butternuts as 
Rector for five months immediately preceding his death. 


The Rev. 8S. 8. Erneripage, Rector of Trinity Church, San José, 
California, died at San Jose, Feb. 18, 1864. He was educated at the 
Nashotah Seminary ; was ordained Deacon, by Bishop McCoskry, in 
St. Sylvanus Church, Delafield, Wisconsin, May 30, 1858; and Priest, 
by Bishop Kemper, in the Chapel, Delafield, Wisconsin, June 19, 
1859. After laboring awhile in Michigan and Wisconsin, he removed 
to California, where he was active, and successful in building a beau- 
tiful Church at San José, which has just been completed. Bishop 
Kip said of him—* Earnest in his work, ‘ valiant for the truth’ in the 
Church, sincere and true-hearted in all the intercourse of life, I lo 
back on the last three years, and feel that I remember in him no traits 
on which I cannot dwell with pleasure.” 


Rev. Joun J. Branpeces, D. D., Rector of Grace Church, Utica, 
W. N. Y., died at Utica, Wednesday, April 6, 1864, aged nearly 41 
years. He was born at New London, Ct., July 15, 1824; graduated 
at Yale College in 1843; studied at the General Theological Seminary; 
and was ordained Deacon by Bishop Brownell; and spent some time 
at St. Thomas, W. I., where he was instrumental in erecting a large 
Church. He returned to this country, and was ordained Priest, by 
Bishop Henshaw, in St. James’ Church, New London, Conn., Jan. 24, 
1849, and became Rector of St. Michael’s Parish, Litchfield, Conn. 
In 1854 he became Rector of the Parish of Grace Church, Utica, where 
also a beautiful Church was erected under his pastorate. He received 
the Degree of D. D. from Hobart and Hamilton Collegesin 1863, and 
was a member of the Board of Missions. His character was, through- 
out, of that rare type so difficult to describe, which the Church system 
fairly developed, produces; quiet, unostentatious, yet thoroughly in 
earnest and effective ; deeply devout, yet never obtrusive, noisy and 
pharisaical ; rich in culture, and manly, yet unpretending; thoroughly 
unselfish and conscientiously devoted to the great work of his life. 
The Rev. Dr. Hallam, the Pastor and guide of his youth, preached his 
Funeral Sermon, in Grace Church, Utica, April 10th. 
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The Rev. Jutius S. TownsEnp died at Centreport, W. New York, 
April 16, 1864, aged 40 years. He was born in Conn., in 1824; his 
parents were Methodists; he entered Hobart College, but graduated 
at Wesleyan College, Middletown, Conn; became a Candidate for 
Orders, and studied at Geneva, W. New York; was ordained Deacon 
by Bishop DeLancey, in Trinity Church, Geneva, June 15, 1851; and 
Priest, by Bishop Chase, of N. H., in the same Church, July 2d, 1852. 
He labored in Fayetteville and Jamesville, W. N. Y.; then was Rec- 
tor, six years, of Trinity Church, Pawtucket, Mass; he then offici- 
ated in Attleboro, Mass., and then, for two years, assisted Rev. Dr. 
Leeds, of St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia; when, prostrated by dis- 
ease, he returned to die among his kinsmen and friends. His great 
worth of character, and devotion to his work, secured for him the af- 
fection and respect of all who knew him. 


The Rev. J. Leason Hoop, Assistant Minister of St. Andrew’s 
Parish, Wilmington, Delaware, died in Wilmington, April 28th, aged 
twenty-four years. He studied Theology at the Seminary in Alexan- 
dria, and then in Philadelphia; was ordained Deacon by Bishop A. 
Potter, in the Church of the Advent, Philadelphia, June 29, 1862 ; 
and was Assistant Minister to the Rt. Rev. Bishop Lee, of Delaware, 
at the time of his death. 


The Rev. SamueLt H. Norton, Rector of Trinity Parish, Fredo- 
nia, W. New York, died, ‘“ 


The Rev. Joun REyYNOLDs, died in Pottstown, Penn., May 13th, 
aged 72 years. 


CONVERSIONS TO THE CHURCH, 


Rev Mr. CHANDLER, lately ordained Deacon at Poughkeepsie, was, 
for nearly twenty years, a preacher among the Baptists. 


Mr. CuarRLes CoLLarD ADAMS, a graduate of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, and lately a Methodist Minister, has applied to become a Candi- 
date for Holy Orders in Connecticut. 


PENNSYLVANIA: DIVISION OF THE DIOCESE, 


The Committee of Seven, on the Division of the Diocese, appointed 
under a Resolution of the last Convention, in their Report, which is 
ably drawn up, discuss the question at length. They say :— 

“ Your Committee, at their first meeting, on the 20th of January, 
1864, held in the city of Philadelphia, and at which members from 
the extreme western part of the Diocese were providentially hindered 





* We request of any competent person the prominent facts in Rev. Mr. Norton’s 
life; and shall always be glad to receive complete sketches of the lives of deceased 
Clergymen. To preserve a complete record of such is a duty, and The Review is 
an appropriate place. 
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from attending, organized by the election of the Rev. Dr. Howe, as 
Chairman, (Dr. Dorr having declined the position,) and adopted the 
two following resolutions :— 

‘Resolved, That in contemplating any division of the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania, into two or more Dioceses, such natural lines of demar- 
cation should be adopted, as would render it feasible at a still subse- 
quent time, further and naturally to divide such Dioceses. 

‘ Resolved, That in view of this general principle, whenever a divis- 
ion shall be thought expedient, the eastern limit of the wegtern Dio- 
cese should run on the eastern line of McKean, Cameron, Clearfield, 
Cambria, and Somerset counties, corresponding, in the main, with the 
ridge of the Alleghany Mountains; and the southeastern line of the 
middle Diocese should conform to the southeastern boundaries of the 
counties of Monroe, Carbon, Schuylkill, Perry, Huntingdon, and Ful- 
ton, with a line running through Dauphin county, corresponding with 
the southern line of Perry and Schuylkill, thus comprehending, also, 
a small portion of Lebanon county.’ 

The southeastern Diocese, which would remain after the separation 
of the sections above described, and in which the city of Philadelphia 
is located, would contain fifteen counties, and a population of about 
1,370,000 souls. The middle Diocese, as thus proposed, would em- 
brace twenty-seven counties, and a population of something less than 
800,000, to wit: 731,000, as per census of 1860. And the western 
Diocese would comprise twenty-two counties, with a population of 
812,757. 

An examination of these portions will show that each has great ca- 
pabilities for employing and sustaining a resident population: in the 
East, great facilities for trade and manufacture, and fruitful agricul- 
ture ; and in the Middle and Western districts, immense mineral treas- 
ures, and great and growing facilities for taking them to market. And 
these means of transport by railroads, canals, &c., bind together, also, 
these several sections of the commonwealth. 

The increase of population in these districts respectively, for the 
past twenty years, appears to have been most rapid in the southeast, 
and least so in the western district. The census returns exhibit the 
following facts :— 

Population in 1840. 1850. 1860. 

Southeastern, 816,936 1,083,534 1,368,602 
Middle, 401,983 581,948 751,506 
Western, 540,904 673,481 812,757 


Among these three sections, our Churches are distributed in the fol- 
lowing proportions :— 

The southeastern has about one hundred and fifteen churches; the 
middle has forty-six or seven; and the western thirty-five.” 

In conclusion, the Committee, while acknowledging the principle of 
immediate Episcopal supervisiorf, (and this is the great point,) say :— 

“There remains yet a full year before this question of division will 
need to be determined by this body, preparatory to its final settlement 
by the General Convention of 1865. If, in that time, the Church 
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shall have such growth in the portion of the Diocese West of the 
Alleghanies, as to bring it up to the requirements of the Constitution, 
and the Clergy and Laity there shall have attained to an approximate 
unanimity of opinion on the desirableness of separation, or if all that 
portion of the Church North and West cf the Blue Mountains, can 
unite in the desire to form for the present one new Diocese,—it seems 
to your Committee that the remaining portion of Pennsylvania can 
make no reasonable objection to the project, and will make no factious 
or capricigus one. 

For the present, since it appears to your Committee that there are 
not, beyond the Alleghanies, the number and condition of presbyters 
and parishes required by the Constitution, nor unanimity of feeling 
and opinion touching the desirableness of separation, they regard the 
division which has heretofore been proposed and agitated, as imprac- 
ticable; and they therefore respectfully ask to be discharged from the 
further consideration of the subject. All of which is respectfully sub- 
mitted. 

M. A. De Wotre Howe, Tuos. M. Howe, 


BENJAMIN Dorr, JOHN CLAYTON, 
A. A. MARPLE, BENJAMIN WILDE. 
J. F. SPAULDING, 

PuILaDELpuia, April 5th, 1864, ‘ 


This whole matter, after an earnest debate, was laid on the table in 
the Convention, by a small majority. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY SOCIETY. 


On the 18th of April, at a meeting at Calvary Church, New York 
City, a Constitution previously approved, was formally adopted by 
this new Society, and the following Board of Officers was elected : 

President—Hon. Alex. W. Bradford, 

Vice-Presidents—The Rev. Drs. J. Cotton Smith, Howe, Leeds, 
Clarkson, and Huntingdon; Messrs. John H. Swift, George T. Strong, 
George L. Harrison, and Wm. B. Douglass. 

Recording Secretary—Mr. Wm. Constant. 

Secretary for Foreign Correspondence—The Rev. Dr. Coxe. 

Secretary for Publication and Distribution—The Rev. Dr. Isaac 
H. Tuttle. 

Treasurer—Mr. George Merritt. 

Executive Committee—The Rev. Drs. Mahan, J. Cotton Smith, 
Howland, Montgomery, and Geer; the Rev. J. Brinton Smith, the 
Hon. Ale®. W. Bradford, Mr. F. 8. Winston, Mr. Thomas W. Ogden, 
and the three Secretaries. 

Everything bearifig upon the subject of the restoration of Unity to 
the divided, distracted, baptized Members of the One Body of Christ, 
not only deserves attention, but is evidently awakening at the present 
day, a deeper and more wide spread mterest, not only among ourselves, 
but throughout Christendom. Whatis Unity? What are its essential 
marks or notes? On what basis will, or can, Unity ever be restored ? 
These, as it seems to us, are fundamental questions, almost univer- 
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sally ignored now; yet they are questions which must be settled, and 
settled thoroughly in the minds of Christians, before the subject of 
Unity can assume a practical shape. For Churchmen to act, or to at- 
tempt to act, irrespective of these primary principles, is folly ; it may 
be, treachery. If as Churchmen, we are, after all, wrong in our 
Church position ; if our Ecclesiastical platform needs reconstructing ; if 
there is, or can be, any other basis of Unity than that Catholic basis, 
which the Church recognized when, “ sub Cruce,’’ under the immedi- 
ate teaching of the Holy Ghost, she was herself Catholic; if the Eng- 
lish Reformers were simply and radically mistaken, when they deter- 
mined, that “ All those things which were taught by the Apostles, and 
have been by a universal consent of the Church of Christ ever since 
that time taught continually, and taken always for true, ought to be 
received, accepted, and kept, as a perfect doctrine apostolic ;” if good 
old Jewell was but a novice in such matters, when he put forth his fa- 
mous “ Challenge,”—then indeed it is time for us as Churchmen to be- 
stir ourselves. We know that there have been, and we suppose there 
are now, Clergy of the Church who desire another basis of Unity 
than Primitive Faith and Order; who would, for example, recognize 
the validity of a non-Episcopal Ministry, if they were not restrained, 
(as they are restrained), by Canon. If the Church is wrong, and if 
these men are right, let us as Churchmen retrace our steps. The ap- 
palling evils of Schism demand it. But the great mass of Churchmen 
do not believe any such thing. And, as we see all around us, what 
crowds are flocking to the Church, sometimes in whole congregations, 
as we see Christian men of learning and high culture, seeking the 
Church as a City of refuge, simply upon the ground of her Primitive 
and Apostolic character and position, it does not seem to us that we 
need to trouble our consciences just now with evils for which we are 
in no way responsible. We certainly gain nothing by seeming to dis- 
trust our own principles ; on the other hand we shall, in so doing, most 
assuredly be misunderstood, and shall counteract the powerful influence 
which the Church is already beginning to exert. 

The Christian Unity Society, the recent organization of which has 
called forth the above observations, is about to issue an Address by 
its Executive Committee. The matter is in good hands. 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE TRACT SOCIETY, 


The Semi-Centennial Anniversary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Tract Society, was celebrated at Trinity Church, on the evening of 
Tuesday, May 10. The Rev. Prof. 8. R. Johnson, D. D. preached the 
Sermon. The preacher paid a tribute to the memory of those who, in 
the infancy of the Society, had extended to it their sympathy and sup- 
port, and among the names thus mentioned were Bishop Hobart, the 
Rev. Messrs. Duffie, Creighton, and others. Of the first Board of 
Managers only two members now remained ; the Right Rev. Jackson 
Kemper, D. D., and the Rev. Dr. Wyatt of Baltimore. 

During the fifty years that have passed, over fifty million of pages 
of Tracts have been circulated, at a cost of fifty thousand dollars, and 
with that sum has been paid every expense attending its operations. 
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NEW YORK BIBLE AND PRAYER BOOK SOCIETY. 


This Society have just issued their Annual Appeal. During the past 
year, from the first of May, 1863, to the first of May, 1864, 25,000 
volumes, valued at $6,000, have been gratuitously distributed through 
its agency. These books have been scattered far and wide—they 
have gone to the Camp and Hospital, to the Sailor, the Missionary, 
the Sunday School. The Appeal says :—We have known the soldier 
in the hospital to weep for joy at receiving a Prayer Book. We are 
told, in a letter received from one of the hospitals at Washington, 
that language would fail to express the gratitude manifested by the 
sick and wounded, at the kindness which prompted our Society to sup- 
ply them with the Book of Common Prayer.” In a letter dated at 
Little Rock, Arkansas, we are informed, “ that there never was a pe- 
riod when the Church could, with greater propriety, move forward, 
than at present. If the present opportunity could only be seized, a 
great work might be done; but we are almost destitute of Bibles 
and Prayer Books to distribute.” ... Again, we hear from still an- 
other sec:ion—“The attachment to our Book of Common Prayer grows 
stronger and stronger—the calls for it come from all classes.” Bishop 
Kemper, of Wisconsin, writes us, that he needs the Prayer Book in 
large numbers, to circulate among the thousands thronging to that West- 
ern world. They constitute all classes and nationalities, and often- 
times the reading of the Church service strikes a hidden chord, and 
awakens hallowed memories, which draw the heart of the wanderer 
back to the fold again. This is but a part of what we hear and know.” 


MISSIONARIES TO AFRICA, 


The Rev. Mr. Hartley, and the Rev. Mr. Burrows, recently or- 
dained Deacons, are under appointment to the African Mission, and 
are already on their way to that countiy. 


CotumsBia CoLLEGe.—On the 18th of May, the Rev. Frederick A. 
P. Barnard, D. D., late President of the Mississippi University, was 
elected President of Columbia College, in New York City, vacant by 
the resignation of President King. President Barnard graduated at 
Yale College, in 1828, with the second honors of his class ; and was 
afterwards Tutor of Mathematics in that College. He is a native of 
Sheffield, Mass. 


DIVISION OF THE LUTHERANS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The General Synod of the Lutheran Church of this country, is 
threatened with a split on the question of the relation of the Church 
to the Confession of Augsburg. Hitherto ithe General Synod has only 
recognized the Augsburg Confession in its essential points as a doc- 
trinal basis, without demanding a concurrence with all its parts. One 
party in the Church has been for years urging a more strict and lite- 
ral acceptance of the Confession by the General Synod. This party 
was highly displeased with the admission to the General Synod of the 
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Franckean Synod, which hitherto has not recognized the Augsburg 
Confession in any way whatever, and its representatives at the Gene- 
ral Synod entered a protest against the act. The entire delegation of 
the Pennsylvania Synod, the oldest and largest Synod of the Church, 
even withdrew from the General Synod. 


OUR MISSION TO AMERICAN ROMAN CATHOLICS, 


We earnestly wish that the members of our branch of the Reformed 
Catholic Church in the United States fully knew and appreciated the 
opportunities for immediate and great usefulness among the Roman 
Catholics on our own Continent. If they would devote a part of their 
energy to the practical work of rescuing dissatisfied and inquiring 
Romanists on this continent from the dangers that await them, we are 
sure they would do good service to the cause of Christ. Meanwhile, 
the Sects about us are busy. We have the evidence before us, that 
they mean to take this field, and to keep it, in theirown hands. They 
are determined that the Romish Church, which is falling to pieces un- 
der the burden of its own corruptions, shall be “ reformed,” according 
to their modern theory,—a theory which has already proved an utter 
failure, where it has been fully tried. 

We have in our hands a Treatise, written in Spanish by a former 
Romish Priest in Mexico, holding there formerly a most important posi- 
tion, but who is now engaged, heart and hand, in what he calls the 
work of “reform.” He is aiming, he says, to restore to the Mexican 
Church “the Doctrines and practices of the Primitive Gburch, which 
is the Catholic, as they were in the beginning.” ‘This is his language. 
And yet, under the influence of one of the most un-Primitive and un- 
Catholic of all the Sects, we mean the Baptists, he has incorporated into 
his treatise many things on which, as against the Roman Church, he can- 
not stand a moment. He is not alone in his movements. Other Romish 
Priests are openly or secretly with him. Their aims and intentions are, 
avowedly and apparently, Catholic. What they now need is sympatliy, 
direction, aid; in a word, they need the very counsel and support which 
our Reformed branch of the Church has it in her power to give. Nor is 
this all. They ask importunately for that sympathy and direction. 
They know something of our Reformed branch of the Church, now ; and 
wish to know more. We have private letters before us, showing what 
a door of usefulness is now thrown open to the Church. Indeed, the 
whole of Central and South America, with its eighteen or twenty mill- 
ions of souls, so long cursed by Romish corruptions, is now, by Prov- 
idence, offered as a missionary field to the Church. 

Meanwhile, “The American and Foreign Christian Union,” with its 
annual income of nearly sixty thousand dollars, and its band of Mis- 
sionaries, is zealously endeavoring to meet this great want. Yet, so 
far from teaching a positive Faith, the following, which we copy from 
the “ General Principles” of the Society, will show how little qualified 
it is to speak with authority to such doubting and inquiring minds :— 

“4. In publishing Books, Tracts, &c., the Society neither publishes 
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nor circulates, nor aids in publishing or circulating, anything that is of 
a sectarian character. 

“5. When it becomes necessary for the Society’s Missionaries to 
organize churches, whether at home or abroad, those churches are at 
liberty, when fully established in the faith of the Gospel, to connect 
themselves with such evangelical denominations as they may prefer.” 

Thus this Society, accurding to its own showing, is laboring to pull 
down, not to build up. The latter it cannot do; for it has no founda- 
tions on which its members can agree. 

Why will not the Church exhibit a little of the zeal of these men? 
Why will she not go forth to these teeming millions, already sick of 
Romish superstitions and impositions, and carry the Gospel as it was 
planted by the inspired men who founded the Apostolic Churches, and 
wrote the Apostolic Scriptures? This was the basis of the English 
Reformation ; and history is teaching, in trampet tones, that it is the 
only true and only safe basis of Ecclesiastical Reform. 

We commend this whole subject to the immediate attention of our 
Foreign Committee, and to the prayers and sympathies of American 
Churchmen. That Committee, we are glad to know, already have 
such a Mission under consideration, and are instituting measures to 
prosecute it effectively. 


SUMMARY OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


ENGLAND. 


DeATH OF THE BisHop oF PETERBOROUGH.—The Rt. Rev. GEorGE 
Davys, D. D., Bishop of Peterborough, died April 18th, aged 84 years. 
He graduated at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 1803, Tenth Wrangler, 
and became a Fellow. He subsequently became curate of Littlebury, 
and in 1814 of Chesterford. This latter curacy he held until Dr. 
Blomfield, the late Bishop of London, was presented to that living, 
when Mr. Davys became curate of Swaffham Prior; he afterwards 
removed to Kensington, and was appointed tutor to the Princess Victo- 
ria. He was advanced to the See of Peterborough in 1839. In the- 
logy, the deceased prelate belonged to the Evangelical section of the 
Church. He took no active part, however, in theological controversy, 
and was liberal towards all religious creeds. Of late years, his Lord- 
ship seldom occupied his seat in the House of Lords. 


New Bisuorp or PetTersoroucu.—The Rev. Dr. Jeune, Dean of 
Lincoln, has been nominated Bishop of the Diocese of Peterboro’. 
He is said to be thoroughly orthodox,—no small matter in these days ;— 
is sixty years of age; he took high honors at Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford; he was, for a time, Head Master of King Edward’s School, Bir- 
mingham; and then, for many years, Master of Pembroke Cullege, 
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Oxford, and Canon of Gloucester. Under him, his College rose from 
obscurity to be one of the best managed Colleges in Oxford. 


CONSECRATION OF THE Bisuop oF E_y.—The Rt. Rev. Haroip 
Browne, D. D. was consecrated Bishop of Ely, in Westminster Abbey, 
March 29th, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, assisted by the Lord 
Bishop of St. David’s, Dr. Thirlwall, and the Lord Bishop of Wor- 
cester, Dr. Philpott. The Sermon was preached by Rev. James A. 
Jeremie, D. D., sub-Dean of Lincoln, and Regius Professor of Divin- 
ity in Cambridge. 


Bisuop or TasMantA.—The Bishopric of Tasmania, which has 
been for so long a time vacant, owing to the resignation of Dr. Nixon, 
has been conferred upon the Rev. C. H. Bromby, Principal of the Nor- 
mal Training College, at Cheltenham. 


CoLorep Bishop 1n West Arrica.—The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury is about to consecrate the Rev. Samuel Crowther, Missionary 
Bishop to the Christians in West Africa, living beyond Her Majesty’s 
dominions. The Episcopate is to be formed on the model of the Je- 
rusalem and Central African Bishoprics, under what is called the Je- 
rusalem Bishopric’s Act. The Bishop-nominate, who is a black man, 
was once a slave boy, and being rescued by a British cruiser, became 
a missionary teacher in Sierra Leone. 


CHANGES AMONG THE ENGLISH BisHops.—The past seven years 
have been attended with numerous changes in the Episcopal Bench. 
Dr. Longley has succeeded Dr. J. B. Sumner in the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury, and Dr. Thomson has succeeded Dr. Longley in the Arch- 
bishopric of York. The See of London is now occupied by Dr. Tait, 
in the room of Dr. Blomfield; that of Durham, by Dr. Baring, in the 
room of Dr. Villiers; that of Rochester, by Dr. Wigram, in the room 
of Dr. Murray; that of Bangor, by Dr. Campbell, in the room of Dr. 
Bethell; that of Ripon, by Dr. Bickersteth, in the room of Dr. Long- 
ley ; that of Worcester, by Dr. Philpott, in the room of Dr. Pepys; 
that of Norwich, by Dr. Pelham, in the room of Dr. Hinds; that of 
Carlisle, by Dr. Waldegrave, in the room of Dr. Villiers ; that of Glou- 
cester and Bristol, by Dr. Ellicott, in the room of Dr. Baring; and 
that of Ely, by Dr. Harold Browne, in the room of Dr. Turton. The 
Bishopric of Peterborough is vacant. On being filled up, it will make 
thirteen changes in the seven years among twenty-eight English and 
Welsh Bishoprics. Of the present Bishops, Lord Palmerston has had 
the nomination of thirteen, (including Peterborough, which will be filled 
in a day or two,) namely, Canterbury, York, London, Durham, Carlisle, 
Ely, Gloucester and Bristol. Norwich, Peterborough, Ripon, Roches- 
ter, and Worcester. Such a circumstance, or anything like it, of one 
Minister nominating nearly half the English Episcopate, was never 
before known in the Church of England. 
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CONVOCATION OF THE PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY. 


On Wednesday, April 20th, both Houses of Convocation re-assem- 
bled at Westminster for the despatch of business, the Upper House 
meeting in Queen Anne’s Bounty-office, and the Lower House in the 
Jerusalem Chamber. 

In the Upper House, the Archbishop of Canterbury presided, and 
there were present, the Bishops of London, Lichfield, Oxford, Salis- 
bury, Gloucester and Bristol, Llandaff, St. Asaph, Bangor, Ely, Lin- 
coln, Rochester, and St. David’s. ‘There were also present, Dr. Tra- 
vers Twiss, the Vicar-General of the province; Mr. F. Hart Dyke, 
the Registrar; Mr. Knyvett, the Apparitor; and Mr. Watts, the clerk. 

The most important business before Convocation referred to the 
recent judgment of the Court of Privy Council on the famous “ Es- 
says and Reviews.” 


THe Court oF APPEAL IN ECCLESIASTICAL QuEsTIONS.—The 
Bishop of Oxford presented the following petition :— 

“The humble petition of the undersigned Clergy of the deanery of 
Abingdon, showeth,— 

“That the minds of many of the Clergy and faithful Laity of the 
Church of England, have been greatly distressed by the recent judg- 
ment in the Court of Privy Council, in the cases of the Bishop of 
Salisbury v. Williams, and Fendall v. Wilson. 

“That the said judgments have been thought to impugn the author- 
ity of the Holy Scripture as the Word of God, ard the doctrine of the 
eternity of future punishment. 

“That your petitioners earnestly desire to see causes involving im- 
portant theological questions, determined by a different tribunal to 
that now empowered to adjudicate upon them. 

“That your petitioners would humbly suggest, that the Upper 
House of Convocation would be the fitting court of final appeal from 
the Court of Arches, and would earnestly pray that your Lordships 
should communicate with the proper officers of the Crown, with a 
view to the abolition of the existing Court of Privy Council, and the 
substitution of the Upper House of Convocation in its place.’ 

The Bishop of Oxford remarked, in presenting the petition, that he 
believed it was never intended that the Court of Appeal, as at present 
constitued, should be the court of final appeal, in this country, on 
matters of doctrine. He considered that the Court, as at present con- 
stituted, was singularly ill-adapted for its purpose; and on a future day 
he should bring the matter before their Lordships, with a view to pro- 
pose an address to the Queen. 

This matter was, at last, laid over until next Meeting of Convoca- 
tion. The subject, however, came up in another form. A deputation 
from the Lower House, consisting of the Very Rev. Dr. Stanley, 
(Dean of Westminster,) the Dean of Ely, Canon Selwyn, and other 
gentlemen, brought up a gravamen, signed by forty members of the 
Lower House, on the subject of a condemnation of a book known as 
“ Essays and Reviews.” ‘That gravamen is as follows :—“ That a re 
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markable instance of the injury which is caused to the Church by the 
confusion of jurisdictions pow involved in the constitution of the Ap- 
peal Court, in respect of questions of alleged false doctrine, is found 
in the present position of the endeavor made by this House, June 21, 
1861, to procure a synodical condemnation of the book entitled, “ Es- 
says and Reviews ;” inasmuch as the Upper House (which had di- 
rected the appointment of the Committee of this House,) in acknowl- 
edging, July 9, 1861, the communication of the resolution of this 
House, founded upon the report of the Committee, declared it ‘ expe- 
dient to adjourn the further consideration of the subject pending the 
course of a suit instituted against one of the writers in the said book,’ 
on the specific ground that ‘the President of this Synod, and other 
Bishops, privy councillors, might, in the course of appeal, have to de- 
cide the said suit judicially.’ That, the suit having now been brovgbt 
to a close, the injury done to the Church by the delay of synodical 
judgment, may be in part repaired by proceeding to such judgment.” 
The paper was signed by the Deans of Bangor, St. Asaph, and Peter- 
borough, the Archdeacons of Barnstable, Carmarthen, Dorset, Derby, 
Oxford, Taunton, Berks, Surrey, Essex, Monmouth, Montgomery, 
Bangor, and other gentlemen, marking the high character of the names 
appended to the document. ‘The Bishop of Oxford moved the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to consider and report upon the subject. That 
motion, after an earnest debate, was carried by the following vote : 

For the Bishop of Oxford’s motion, (5.)—Bishop of Oxford, Bishop 
of Llandaff, Bishop of Salisbury, Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
and Bishop of Bangor, 

Against it (5.)—Bishop of London, Bishop of St. David's, Bishop of 
Lichfield, Bishop of Lincoln, and Bishop of Ely. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, the numbers being equal, gave his 
casting vote in favor of the motion, and a Committee, consisting of all 
the Bishops of the province, was appointed. 

This debate, however, disclosed the position which the Bishop of 
London occupies on the Rationalistic movement. He said, among 
other equally foolish and equally significant things, “ he deeply regret- 
ted that the Bishop of Oxford should have founded a motion upon 
such a paper as the report of “ Essays and Reviews” which came from 
the Lower House—which was, in fact, the report of one individual. 
Of all the foolish productions it had ever been the misfortune of con- 
troversy to call out, this was the worst, and was more calculated than 
anything he had ever seen, to injure the Christian faith, inasmuch as it 
consisted of extracts from the volume in parallel columns with extracts 
from the Articles and Formularies of the Church. The sooner that 
document was committed to the flames the better. * * * He did 
not think that the Church was in danger, because the highest Court of 
Appeal had said that a Clergyman was not legally liable, because he 
held that statements with regard to physical science, in the Bible, 
were not the inspired Word of God, nor did he believe that the Church 
was in danger, because a Clergyman might think that God, in his infi- 
nite mercy, miy':( find a means of escape for lost souls. He believed 
the judgment gave no real cause for alarm.” 

VOL, XVI. 28* 
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In the Lower House, Canon Wordsworth presented a petition, signed 
by several persons, describing themselves as students of the natural 
sciences, in which they expressed their sincere regret that researches 
into scientific truth were perverted by some in our own times into oc- 
casion for casting doubt upon the truth and authenticity of the Holy 
Scriptures. The petitioners proceed to say :— 

«“ We conceive that it is impossible for the Word of God, as written 
in the book of nature, and God’s Word, written in Holy Scripture, to 
contradict one another, however much they may appear to differ. We 
are not forgetful that physical science is not complete, but is only in a 
condition of progress, and that at present our finite reason enables us 
only to see as through a glass darkly, and we confidently believe that 
a time will come, when the two records will be seen to agree in every 
particular. We cannot but deplore that natural science should be 
looked upon with suspicion by many who do not make a study of it, 
merely on account of the unadvised manner in which some are placing 
it in opposition to Holy Writ. We believe that it is the duty of every 
scientific student to investigate nature, simply for the purpose of elu- 
cidating truth, and that if he finds that some of his results appear to 
be in contradiction to the written Word, or rather to his own interpre- 
tation of it, which may be erroneous, he should not presumptuously 
affirm that his own conclusions must be right, and the statements of 
Scripture wrong; rather, leave the two, side by side, till it shall please 
God to allow us to see the manner in which they may be reconciled ; 
and, instead of insisting upon the seeming differences between science 
and the Scriptures, it would be as well to rest in faith upon the points 
in which they agree. We therefore pray that the Bishops and Clergy 
in Convocation assembled, and of the Church of England, will do all 
in their power to maintain a harmonious alliance between physical sci- 
ence and revealed religion.” 

The petition, Canon Wordsworth said, was signed by some of the 
most scientific men in the country. 

On the motion of the Rev. Sir G. Prevost, the petition was ordered 
to be printed. 

In the Lower House, there was also an important debate on the re- 
vival of Diocesan Synods, and the introduction into them‘of the Lay 
element. Canon Wordsworth uttered the following pregnant words : 
“ Everybody who observed the signs of the times must recognize two 
things—first, that everything was tending to unnationalize the Church— 
he spoke it with great sorrow; and next—and he said it with appre- 
hension and alarm—many things were tending to the unchristianizing 
of the State. Was it not, then, he asked, the duty of the Church to 
fall back upon those principles which had descended upon her from the 
great Head of the Church? When they were in some respects aban- 
doned by the secular arm, was it not necessary that they should lean 
with more confidence upon the spiritual arm, and séek that strength 
which was to be derived from the Holy Spirit of God? The Rev. 
Canon then adverted to several circumstances, which he described as 
being signs of the times ;—The withdrawal of the Queen’s letter, by 
which the religious Societies belonging to the Church had sustainéd a 
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loss of 10,0002. a year; the withholding the authority of the Crown 
to a special service for a bountiful harvest; the refusal of the forma- 
tion of a Bishop’s See in Cornwall. He accused nobody; he only 
stated facts. The Church, therefore, needed some mode by which 
they might, in a regular way, arrive at the true voice of the Laity. 
In order to strengthen and consolidate the Throne and the institutions 
of the State, and to unite all hearts in loyalty to our spiritual institu- 
tions, it was necessary to have spiritual organizations.” 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN 
PARTS, 


The Annual Meeting ef the above Society was held in St. James’s 
Hall, Piccadilly ; the Archbishop of Canterbury in the chair. In its 
Jast report, the Society had to lament a falling off of income for the 
year 1862, resulting from the distress in the manufacturing districts. 
It has, however, to be thankful for a considerable increase for 1863, 
under the head of subscriptions, donations, and collections, which may 
be regarded as the surest test of its prosperity. This favorable result 
is due, in great measure, to the liberal response which many of the 
Society’s friends made to its “‘ Statement and Appeal.” The receipts 
for the year ending December 31st, 1863, were as follows : “ General 
Fund—subscriptions, donations, etc., £62,600 5s. 9d.; legacies, 
. £6,240 16s. 9d.; dividends, interest, etc., £4,516 1s.=£73,356 3s. 
6d.; appropriated funds, £8,900, 7s. 4d.; special funds, £5,575, 6d.; 
total, £87,832, lis. 4d., or about $439.000. The Society is steadily 
proceeding in the course upon which it entered several years ago, of 
reducing its grants in those Dioceses and Colonies which, through in. 
creasing wealth and population, are yearly becoming more independent. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The report, which was read by the Rev. J. Venn, stated that the 
total income of the Society for the past year had been £134,247, in- 
cluding £1,745, which was a special fund for India, or over $670,000. 
The total ordinary expenditure had been £133,777, with £12,016 
charged to India fund, making the total expenditure £145,794. The 
local funds raised for the Missions, and expended there upon the ope- 
rations of the Society, but independently of the general fund, were not 
included in the foregoing statement. They amounted to about £20,000, 
making a grand total, from all sources, of £154,247. The num- 
ber of clergymen employed by the Society was 269; the number of 
European laymen, schoolmasters, lay agents. printers, ete., 22; Euro- 
pean female teachers (exclusive of missionaries’ wives,) 10; native 
and country born catechists and teachers of all classes not sent from 
home, 1,983 ; number of communicants in 1860, 19,828; 1861, 21,064; 
1862, 21,261; 1863, 18,110. The Society had 140 stations. It had 
also withdrawn from 77 stations, chiefly added to parochial establish- 
ments in the West Indies, or transferred to the native Church in Sierra 
Leone, containiag ten native clergy, 4,356 communicants, and 12,866 
scholars. The disturbed state of New-Zealand had precluded the com- 
plete returns of that mission, and the latest numbers were not yet re- 
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ceived from India. The Report sketched the operations of the Society 
in various parts of the world, and said that the Society had applied to 
her majesty for her royal license for the consecration of a Bishop for 
the natives in Africa beyond her majesty’s dominions, so that the na- 
tive Church might have the advantage of independent action, combin- 
ed with a filial reliance upon the Church of England. The Committee 
congratulated the meeting on the appointment of Sir John Lawrence 
to the governor-generalship of India. Sir John Lawrence had long 
been a vice-president of the Society, and a zealous supporter of its 
distinctive principle. 


DIOCESE OF CALCUTTA, 


In his last charge and its appendix, the Bishop of Calcutta gives the 
following statistics concerning the state of the Church in his extensive 
Diocese :— 

“ During four years, I have consecrated twenty-three Churches, some 
built in the latter part of my predecessor’s Episcopate, some restored 
from the devastation of the mutiny, some absolutely new. I have 
admitted twenty-two persons to Priests’ and twenty-four to Deacons’ 
orders, and the number of candidates has steadily increased, for while 
in January, 1859, I only ordained five (after more than a year’s sus- 
pension of ordinations in the Diocese,) in March, 1863, | ordained 
twelve, though four others had been ordained at Benares in the pre- 
vious November. Of those ordained during the last four years, five 
are natives. I have confirmed 2,045 persons in English, and 1,085 in 
the vernacular. The Calcutta Churchman’s Almanac, for 1859, con- 
tained the names of only eight students of Bishop’s College; in that 
of 1863, there are twenty. The number of Clergy actually on the 
register of the Diocese is 203, of whom 170 are in the country, while 
in 1859, there were but 134. In that year our Diocesan Additional 
Clergy Society employed only four ministers; now the number on its 
list is twelve (of whom two are absent on leave,) and it is able to pro- 
vide immediate employment for eight more. ‘There was then only 
one Clergyman laboring among seamen, there are now three, two in 
Calcutta and one at Singapore. The Clergy of the Progagation 
Society, actually at work in the Diocese, then fifteen, are now twenty- 
five ; those of the Church Missionary Society, then forty-four, are 
now fifty. New Missions revived. Indeed, our chief difficulty is to 
find men for our work. ... Of the Churches consecrated, eleven 
were quite new, and of the others, several have been erected since the 
Diocese was visited by the late Bishop of Madras for Bishop Wilson. 
Eighteen Churches have been built since 1860, and now await conse- 
cration ; of these, sixteen belong to the smaller stations in the Punjab.” 


DIOCESE OF MADRAS, 


The Bisnop or Mapras, in his charge, gives a summary of the 
position of the Church in the Diocese of Madras, and of the amount 
of progress that the missionary work of the Church ef England has 
made during the seventeen months, up to April, 1863, ot his own 
Episcopate. 
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“The larger portion of the Clergy of this Diocese are not Govern- 
ment Chaplains, nor other Clergymen in charge of European and Eu- 
rasian congregations, but Missionaries and native Clergymen laboring 
among the native Christians and the heathen. 

These number now no less than 94, or actually engaged in duty 86, 


The total number of baptized native Christians in this Diocese, con- 
nected with the Church of England, is 48,252. 
In the city of Madras, the number of such connected 


With the Gospel Society, 
At Poonamallee, 

Bangalore, 

Secunderabad, 
In the Cuddapah Mission,....8.P.G 
In “ ‘Tanjore, 8.P.G 4,235 
In “ Tinnevelly, S.P.G os RO 887 
“ “6 of °° rs 21,804 
In “ Travancore, 
In “ Telugu Country, -.-. 


4 


Total, 48,252 

The Bishop describes these Mission Stations ; we have space only 
for the following :—The work amongst the heathen of Travancore is 
full of interest and encouragemeut; the number of baptisms in one 
year has been 734; I also confirmed there 1,020 Native Christians. 
An enlightened Sovereign rules over that land. He encourages our 
efforts to do good to his people. 

Of the Syrian Church, there is little to say. For many years 
nothing has occurred to revive those bright anticipations of Reforma- 
tion, which Bishop Wilson and many others for a time entertained. 

“ Amongst those who have been subject to the Latin Bishop, 7. e. in 
the Syro-Roman Church, there is a dissatisfaction with Romish rule. 
They have very recently received a new Bishop, a native of Travan- 
core, cunsecrated by the Syrian ‘ Patriarch of the East,’ and they are 
desirous of being allowed to read the Scriptures. And it may be that 
God will cause His light to shine in among them. Let us wait and pray.” 

“ The sight of Tinnevelly scatters to the winds almost all that has 
been written to disparage mission work. But unmistakably in Tinne- 
velly the word of Ged preached by devoted men has not returned to 
Him void, but has accomplished much. Not all the results are there 
that everybody says ought to be there. But there are many saved 
and sanctified souls there, not perfectly sanctified, but wonderfully dif- 
ferent from the soul of an idolater; there are men spending themselves 
for the Gospel ; there are native pastors, tried and efficient; there are 
catechists bent on winning souls for Christ; there are aged Chris- 
tians waiting for their call to go and be with Christ; there are many 
intelligent children learning God’s word and the spirit of the Gospel ; 
there are many congregations in which the heartiness of the people 
and the preaching of their Minister would put to shame many an Eng- 
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lish Church ; there are external signs of something new and some- 
thing better than the old heathenism, in the cleanliness and order of 
the Christian villages; and there is an acknowledged superiority in the 
intelligence and civilization of the Christian population, which must 
influence for good the heathen around.” 


EASTERN CHURCH ASSOCIATION, 


An “Eastern Church Association” has been formed in London. 
Among those present at the organization of it, there were members of 
the Greek, English, Scottish, and American Churches. The objects of 
the Association are : 

I. To inform the English public as to the state and position of the 
Eastern Christians, in order gradually to better their condition, through 
the influence of public opinion in England. 

II. To make known the doctrines and principles of the Anglican 
Church to our Christian brethren of the East. 

III. To take advantage of all opportunities which the providence 
of God shall afford us, for intercommunion with the Orthodox Church, 
and also for friendly intercourse with the other ancient Churches of the 
East, 

IV. To assist, so far as our pecuniary means will permit, the Bish- 
ops of the Orthodox Church in their efforts to promote the spiritual 
welfare of their flocks. 

Among the committee of this association are the Rev. T. T. Carter, 
the Rev. W. Denton, Prebendary Ford, the Rev. H. P. Lidden, the 
Rev. Dr. J. M. Neale, the Rev. George Williams, Dr. Wordsworth, 
the Rev. Eugene Popoff, the Archimandrite Constantine Stratulia, and 
Mr. H. T. Parker, of Boston. Upwards of 100 members had already 
been enrolled. 

INCREASE OF THE EPISCOPATE., 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has received, from Sir George Grey, 
an answer to the memorial from the Upper House of Convocation, 
praying the Queen to divide the See of Exeter and create a separate 
Diocese of Cornwall. Her Majesty’s government decline to recom- 
mend such a subdivision, and also to entertain the general question of 
the increase of the Episcopate. 


IRELAND. 


Sir George Grey has intimated to his Grace, the Primate of Ireland, 
that the Government have resolved not to convene the Irish Convoca- 
tion. It will now remain for the heads of the Irish branch of the Uni- 
ted Church to determine whether they shall proceed to call Provincial 
Synods. 

MISSIONARY WORK IN IRELAND, 


The last installment of the Blue Books of the Census of Ireland 
for 1861 has just been published. Besides the “ General Report of the 
Commissioners,” it contains the “ Report and Tables of the Religious 
Professions, Education, and Occupations of the People.” 
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The result of the whole is, the difference between the former and 
present enumeration shows, that while there were in 1834, 44 Roman- 
ists to 1 Protestant in all Ireland, there were in 1861 only 34 Roman 
Catholics to 1 Protestant. 

The detailed tables by parishes have appeared, and the test may 
now be fairly applied. 

The parishes in Connemara and Joyce Country, in the county of 
Galway, in which the missionary work has been carried on, are the 
following : 

Ballindoon, Moyrus with Roundstone, Omey with Clifden, Ballina- 
kill, Killamin including Spiddal, Kilcummin including Oughterard, 
and a distant part of Cong. 

The following is the comparative statement with respect to these 
parishes, taken from the two official reports, that of the Commission- 
ers of 1834, and the Census of 1861: 


Established Church. 
Parishes. in 1834. 1861. 


Ballindoon. 44 - - 305 
Moyrus ' 197 : 
with Roundstone. 106 > 61 258 
Omey, with 620 
Clifden ‘Town, and 191 199 
Public Charities. 8 
Ballinakill, with 
Ennisboffin. 
Killanin, with 
Spiddal, and part of 
Rahoon. 
Kilcummin, with 
Oughterard, and part 
of Moycullen. \ 
The extreme West of } 
Cong in Galway, and 
part of Ross. \ 


119 


94 


) 
j 
? 
) 
\ 
j 
i 
) 
! 


692 2379 

In the year 1860, a confirmation was held by the Bishop of Tuam. 
In the town of Clifton, 201 persons were confirmed, of whom 164 were 
converts from the church of Rome. In 1863, another confirmation 
was held there, when 194 persons were confirmed, of whom 157 were 
converts. Upon the latter occasion, a very minute inquiry was made 
with respect to the individuals who were confirmed in 1860, and it was 
found that 88 of them had left the district in the course of the three 
years. 

It was about the time of the Census that the parish priest of Clifden, 
in a letter inserted in a newspaper in Limerick, stated that there were 
not forty Protestants to be found in all Connemara. It now appears 
that in the very town where he lived there were 207 in a population of 
1430; so that every seventh person in the whole town was either an 
original Protestant or a convert. And in every part of the same par- 
ish of Omey, (in which Clifden is situated,) he would have found the 
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same thing; for in a total population of 4,725 there were 620 such 
Protestants not including the town population. 

Thus it appears that the increased and continually increasing num- 
ber of the members of the Established Church, by conversion from 
Rome, in the district where the missionary operations have been car- 
ried on, have necessitated the enlargement of the only two Churches 
which formerly existed, and the erection o fnine other Churches, two of 
which renewed the existence of ancient parishes, and six constituted 
new ones; while six comfortable residences have been provided for the 
ministers. 

The authoritative statistics of the Census, and the corroborating 
testimony afforded by these permanent buildings, are not only a full 
justification of the statements made in 1861, by the friends of the Irish 
Church Missions, but they point distinctly to an effectual means of 
gathering the Irish Romanists from the errors of their creed. of enlar- 
ging the borders of the true Church, and extending the influence of 
Scriptural Christianity. The unquestionable results in West Galway 
warrant an appeal to all Protestant Christians to supply much larger 
means than heretofore for the extension of a work which has proved so 
efficient, and has been blessed with so great success. 


CHANCELLOR MASSINGBERD’S LECTURE. 


The fourth Lecture on the Book of Common Prayer, delivered by 
the Rev. F. Massingberd, Chancellor of Lincoln, in the Cathedral, was 
on the Morning and Evening Prayer of the First Book of King Ed- 
ward, 1549; the Preface to which was the same as we now have. 
The Lessons, too, were nearly the same as now, but what were called 
Black-Letter days now, were then unnoticed, (with one exception,) but 
they were restored under Queen Elizabeth. St. Crispin’s Day was 
not a feast of the Roman calendar, having only been observed in 
the English Church since the battle of Agincourt; Shakspeare was 
consequently wrong in making the King talk defore that famous fight 
of “ those men in England who do no work to-day,” for St. Crispin’s 
Day was not then a holiday. No such day was observed by the 
modern English Romanists, thereby illustrating the fact that their 
religion is a modern importation from Rome, since the Reformation, 
whilst we have preserved the traditions of the original Church of 
England. The Athanasian Creed was, it was thought, the work of 
St. Hilary, Archbishop of Arles, A. D. 430, but as Athanasius was 
the great defender of the Catholic faith against Arius, at the Coun- 
cil of Nicaea, it seemed to have been called his creed, as embody- 
ing his doctrine, just the same as the Apostles’ Creed was so called 
for a similar reason. As to the practice of turning to the east and 
of bowing to the name of Christ. the latter was enjoined by all the 
Canons of the Church, evidently having reference to the passage of 
St. Paul to the Philippians, in which he said that things in heaven and 
things on earth, and things under the earth, shall make lowly rever- 
ence at that beloved name. We turned to the east to signify that He 
in whom we believe is the Bright and Morning Star, whose coming we 
expect, and that He is the Sun of Righteousness, arisen with healing 
in His wings. 





